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THE CHALLENGE OF THE FALKLANDS 
by Lord Stamp 


HE old year, one that will always be remembered as the year of the 

Falklands crisis, has come to an end, and in the coming weeks, 

the episode one hundred and fifty years ago when Britain took 
possession of the islands, that was to sow the seeds of the conflict is to be 
commemorated, an occasion that may well renew the deep controversy 
aroused by the war throughout the country. It seems an appropriate time, 
therefore, to review once again some of the complex issues involved, not 
with any intention of taking sides but considering them as dispassionately 
as possible to see if there is any way in which the deeply opposed attitudes 
that were taken up might be reconciled.’ 

One important question that arises is concerned with the overriding 
issue of sovereignty. Is it to be regarded solely as a national possession, 
Tegained to enable the islanders to continue to live in freedom and as 
they have always done, or might it not also be looked upon from a 
broader and more far-reaching point of view, as a trust to be used for 
the benefit of the whole world? Such a concept would for many provide 
the supreme justification for the war, giving enhanced significance to the 
Commemoration Service in St. Paul’s, over which there was so much 
dissension. 


With the war won, a national humiliation has been wiped out and all 
the aims for which it was fought have been achieved. Our country has 
upheld the rule of international law as laid down by the Security Council 
of the United Nations, that the use of force to achieve national aims -- 
must not be allowed to succeed, and in so doing has also upheld the ` 


. cause of self-determination and human rights that are the basic principles 
` of a free and democratic society. 
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With the victory has come a renewal of the spirit of patriotism and 
pride in our country that forty years ago sustained it in its darkest days, 


-but which to many had seemed to be less and less part of post-war 


Britain. There has also been pride in the stories of heroism and self- 
sacrifice shown by our forces and all who served in the war, and in the 
efficiency with which the operation was carried out in spite of all the 
tremendous difficulties and handicaps involved, brought vividly before the 
country through the media—pride that found its outlet in the tumul- 
tuous welcome our forces received on their return home. 

But there has been another side to the picture. With all the euphoria 
there has been the cost involved at a time of intense financial stringency 
in the midst of a world-wide recession with resulting social unrest, when 
the country is being called upon to accept a reduction in living standards, 
cuts in social services and above all a vast increase in unemployment that 
after the general affluence of the post-war years seems unthinkable. Nor 
can the cost be assessed solely in material terms. For the bereaved the 
rejoicing at the homecoming of those who survived was a time of great 
poignancy that only those who have lost loved ones as the result of war 
can fully understand; however much they may have been consoled by 
the fact that their husbands and sons died for their country. It is such 
considerations that have made many ask whether it has all been fully | 
justified and this questioning will continue as the future costs become 
increasingly evident. Apart from the replacement of vessels, aircraft and 
equipment lost in the campaign there is the need to repair the ravages 
of war and in the longer term to develop the islands’ industries, both of 
which are essential if the islanders, whose interests were considered of 
paramount importance when the war was being fought, are to be en- 
couraged to continue to live there. Even so, with the inevitably changed ` 
conditions resulting from the war, it is by no means certain that they 
and still less their descendants will wish to do so. There is also the cost of 
building the new airport required not only for the long-term develop- 
ments but also for the proposed new military base, provision for which 
and its annual running expenses has also to be made. The latest estimate 
of the total cost involved is at least £2,500 million over the next three 
years, and in the end it must be considerably more. 

There is a further cost to be reckoned with, also not to be assessed 
in material terms, concerned with the future relations of our country 
with the Argentine. However much we may continue to assert and are 
convinced that sovereignty over the islands is rightfully ours, for genera- 
tions the Argentines have been brought up to believe otherwise and 
will continue to do so. As a result of the humiliation of their defeat, 
regardless of who was responsible for it, their deep-seated feelings of 
resentment could even develop into a lasting hatred passed down from 
one generation to another, of which our country has had such a tragic 
experience over the centuries with Ireland and one also that has been 
born in the post-war years in the Middle East. The only hope of eventual 
reconciliation, however slight this may appear to be at the moment, 
may lie in a more enlightened democratic Government coming into 
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power in the Argentine concerned not only with their own national 


_ problems, formidable as they are, but with those of the whole world, 


faced as it is with unprecedented threats to its future, and prepared to . 


join with others in helping to meet them. 


One that is looming more menacingly each year is the spectre of 
another world war. With the weapons now available it would be the 
most devastating in history, even if the ultimate catastrophe of a nuclear 
holocaust can be avoided; and the question arises as to whether there 
is any way in which the broader concept of the use of sovereignty might 
help in avoiding it; and, if war should break out, in ensuring the survival 
of the free world—the cause for which it would be fought. Handing 
` the Falkland Islands over to the United Nations as a base for a peace- 
keeping force can hardly be the answer as experience has repeatedly 
shown that.such a force without teeth is completely ineffective as a means 
of controlling events. In any case, by far the greatest threat of a third 
world war comes from a country with the power of veto of decisions 
of the Security Council—the Soviet Union—and the only bastion against 
this is NATO. 

The possibility that the islands might be used as a base for the extension 
of this organisation has been raised in several quarters, in particular in 
letters from Sir Miles Clifford to The Times (June 18th, September 28th 
and November 9th, 1982). In them he pointed out that with the loss of 
Simonstown the West had now no base in the South Atlantic and recalled 
that the islands had been of substantial strategic value in both world 
wars. He pointed out also that they would be of even greater importance 
in any future world conflict, as the only potential enemy had enormously 
increased its resources on land, sea and in the air to the point that it had 
overtaken those available to the free world. Furthermore, such a base 
would also secure the islanders against further menace for the foresee- 
able future. It is to be hoped, therefore, that our NATO allies will even- 
tually see the force of these arguments and be prepared to share in 
mecting the cost involved. 


But valuable as the sovereignty of the islands may be from the point 
of view of the defence of the free world, there is one other aspect that 
far transcends this in importance, affecting as it might the whole future of 
the Third World faced as it is with overwhelming problems that have 
been the subject of the Report of the Brandt Commission. 


It is a strange coincidence that the publication of their Programme 
for Survival concerned with what Willy Brandt describes as ‘the great 
social challenge of our time’ should have been followed so soon after 
by the Falklands crisis. For a time the conscience of our country over the 
problems of the Third World was aroused as never before by the Report 
with heated debates in Parliament and in the media and demonstrations 
at Westminister, which were followed by several high-level discussions 
between world leaders on its recommendations. Then the sense of dis- 
illusionment once again set in with the feeling that it would be just 
another report and that little if anything of significance could or would 
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be done about it. The problems involved were too complex and the solu- | 
tions too controversial, and there were even more pressing problems 
- posed by the increasing world recession. This attitude was referred to in 
the Report as follows: 
Rid nhl edd reac pag Alcala pa aces Prt ra ' 
are deeply worried by the prospects of prolonged ‘recession’ and the diminishing 
stability of international relations. . . . Many people in government, and else- 
chic Ae nar gah sa O Pe tae Vorl moment for advocating radical 
changes. . wo believe that it is precisely in this time of crisis that basic 
Gere tees Gu te fee Wad ld Tete ade i 
Then as the national recession deepened the bombshell of the Falklands 
crisis burst over the country to be followed by an even more heart- 
searching debate and all other issues seemed for the time to fade into 


the background. 


At first sight there might seem to be no conceivable relationship 
between the Falklands conflict and the Brandt Report until one considers : 
one vitally important aspect of the central issue of sovereignty over 
which the campaign was fought, namely the ownership of the develop- 
ment rights that go with it. While those may not be of very great value 
as far as the islands themselves are concerned, there can be much less 
doubt insofar as they relate to the dependencies, in particular South 
Georgia, claimed for the British Crown by a sea captain in passing two 
centuries ago and formally annexed one hundred and thirty years later. 
With its potential oil production, untapped mineral riches and food re- 
sources from the sea, the area together with adjacent Antarctica may 
well become the most sought after for development for decades to come, 
bringing untold wealth to whoever holds the rights, and this raises the 
question as to the purpose for which it would be used. Would it be for 
purely national ends, perhaps to provide an over-sized nest-egg when 
North Sea oil runs out, further increasing the country’s standard of living 
while that of the Third World continues to decline, or might it not be 
for a more worthy purpose—to establish a Trust to be used for the 
benefit of the Third World and in particular those in greatest need? 
If such an idea is ever to be realised it would have to have the fullest 
possible support of Parliament and the people and this must involve a 
fresh review of the subject of aid to the Third World over which attitudes 
vary greatly. There are those who if not callously indifferent are so bound 
up in their own personal affairs that they can spare no time to think of 
anyone else. Others, while paying lip service to the needs of the Third 
World, are only concerned with advancing their own selfish sectional in- 
terests. Others again, though more charitably minded, are so deeply 
concerned with the poverty in our own country particularly at the present 
time, that they feel the plight of the Third World is of secondary impor- 
tance even though by comparison it is infinitely more serious, and they 
express their views with the old cliché ‘Charity begins at home’, though 
a more apposite aphorism for the world of today would be ‘Charity 
begins where it is needed most.’ Many, though, have the needs of the 
developing countries very much at heart, and as starry-eyed, uncritical 
supporters of the United Nations continue to press for more financial 
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support to be given to the UN agencies involved with aid. There is a - 
growing body of opinion, however, that is very concerned about what it 
sees as deficiencies in the United Nations, as has been brought out in 
the Brandt Report with its references to ‘duplication of tasks... wasteful 
overlapping . . . and the need for increased efficiency.’ 


This is very relevant to the question as to how the Falklands Trust 
should be administered. In view of these criticisms, if the proposals being 
put forward are to have the broadest possible support, it should not be 
by the United Nations—an obvious possibility—to which it might appear 
as just another source of funds to extend their work along existing lines, 
though it would, of course, be essential that the body responsible should 
work in the closest collaboration with the UN and all the other existing 
organisations concerned with aid. Rather, it would seem necessary to 
establish a new organisation for the purpose to be known perhaps as the 
‘Falklands Foundation’, possibly under the aegis of the new World Deve- 
lopment Fund proposed in the Brandt Report to ‘supplement existing 
institutions and diversify lending policies and practices.’ Whatever 
arrangements might be made it would be essential for the Foundation to 
have a high degree of autonomy with its own Board of Trustees, on 
which the developed and developing countries should be equally repre- 
sented and also with clearly defined objectives of which the overriding 
aim must be to achieve the maximum possible cost-effectiveness. On the 
administrative side this must involve the establishment of a streamlined 
organisation as free as possible from unnecessary bureaucracy and the 
closest possible collaboration between the industrialised nations supplying 
the expertise and the countries receiving aid. It would also involve 
adequate supervision of finances to ensure that the funds provided were 
used effectively, including as far as possible the elimination of waste and 
corruption. Another vitally important aspect of cost-effectiveness must 
be the establishment of priorities in which the guiding consideration 
would be to give help to those most in need and to help them to help 
themselves. In this connection the following statements in the Report 
are relevant: 

concept of accepted ndemn 
hundreds of RAR peor p ant and despair. Precisely how many 
people in the Third World cee Peay eee can ay 
. . World Bank estimates today put them at 800 . « » Mass poverty 
remains overwhelmingly a rural affliction as it is rural poverty that seems so 
harshly intractable. ... Mass urban poverty... for all its squalor is one step up 
from rural deprivation. 

The highest priority should therefore be given to the training of extens- 
ion workers responsible for communicating basic instruction and informa- 
tion, and distributing material aid in all its forms for raising living stand- 
ards in rural areas, in the fields of agriculture and food production, 
medicine and public health and family planning in countries where 
this is acceptable. 


This is but one example of priorities in aid to the developing world. 
It is to be hoped that these would be given the fullest consideration in 
any review of existing policies as has been suggested in the Brandt Report, 
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as weH as laying down guidelines for the proposed Foundation. The part 
that this might play over all as a source of aid must depend on the value 
` of the development rights to be exploited and it would take many years 
-of exploration before this could be assessed, Adequate inducements 
would have to be given to multinational companies to engage in such 
high-risk operations in which they would retain a high proportion of any 
profits made, the remainder providing the funds for the Foundation. 
Whatever the results of these explorations, the handing over of the 
rights for this purpose—the last legacy of the Empire to the world— 
would be an unprecedented gesture. Applying as it would to our deve- 
lopment rights in Antarctica as well as the dependencies, it would give 
a lead to others with similar claims to follow suit, though whether they 
would do so is another matter. 


It would be a fitting epilogue to the history of the British Empire in 
the defence of which millions of different races and faiths died in two 
world wars, making the whole concept a possibility; and it would give 
enhanced meaning to their sacrifice as well as to that of all who gave 
their lives in the Falklands conflict. 


This is the measure of the challenge of the Falklands, one that assumes 
additional significance in the light of the recent debate in the United 
Nations General Assembly. In meeting it Britain can once again give a 
lead to the world. 


[Lord Stamp sits as an Independent in the House of Lords. For over 
twenty years he was Professor of Bacteriology at the Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School where he was engaged in teaching qualified doctors, 
many of whom came from developing countries. Since he retired twelve 
years ago his main interest has been aid to the developing world in the 
educational field.] 
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THE CRISIS IN YUGOSLAV SELF-MANAGEMENT 
by D. A. Dyker 


HE immediate Yugoslav crisis is one of foreign debt and payments. 

At the end of 1981 Yugoslavia owed the rest of the world 18.5 billion 

dollars net, of which 16.2 billion represented hard-currency obliga- 
tions. There is an obvious comparison with Poland with net hard-currency 
debts at the same time of 22.4 billion dollars. Yet the comparison should 
not be pushed too far. Though economic growth has slackened off in 
Yugoslavia over the past couple of years, there has been nothing to 
parallel the disastrous cumulative drop in output which Poland has 
experienced. And of course there has been nothing to parallel the political 
crisis in Poland, despite the passing of that great symbol of Yugoslav 
stability and unity, President Tito. Even the absolute level of Yugoslavia’s 
debt loses some of its dramatic ring in comparison with Mexico’s massive 
80 billion dollars. But there is a problem, big enough to push the 
Yugoslav debt ratio (ratio of debt service to value of exports) up towards 
the crucial level of 25 per cent, beyond which international bankers 
become very unhappy. At the beginning of 1981 the IMF extended a 
three-year credit of about 2.2 billion dollars to Yugoslavia, but by 
October of that year the governor of the National Bank was in London 
negotiating with a consortium of western banks for a further loan of 
400 million dollars. At the end of 1981 a distinguished Yugoslav economist 
was pointing to the crucial problem of lack of international confidence 
in Yugoslavia’s ability to solve the crisis, which was making it increasingly 
dificult to get credit at any rate of interest.! The Yugoslav parliament, 
the Skupstina, is now revising the whole medium-term development plan 
for 1981-85, with the foreign exchange crisis very much in mind, and 
this is perhaps as much as anything a gesture towards international 
financial opinion. 

The periodical Euromoney places Yugoslavia a lowly 48th out of 67 
in a list of major countries by credit rating, though over the period 
1974-81 she comes 28th out of 85 in terms of growth rates of national 
income. This contrast refiects a key feature of the whole course of 
Yugoslav economic development since 1954. However radical the authori- 
ties may have been in setting up modes of decentralised administration, 
they have stuck fairly closely to the Soviet-Marxist recipe for economic 
progress, based on the priority development of industry. For a small 
country comparatively poor in energy resources this approach is bound 
to create problems with the external balance, as traditional export sectors 
like agriculture are deemphasised and new sectors lacking immediate 
export potential, but heavily dependent on oil and technology imports, 
are pushed to the fore. 

During the 1950s and carly 60s American and IMF aid and credits 
permitted Yugoslavia largely to ignore the constraints of the ‘interna- 
tional division of labour’. Since then, and despite the entry of the World n... 
Bank as a major long-term lender to Yugoslavia in the late 60s and. 7085. a 
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the need to reorientate the Yugoslav growth path to eliminate the 
tendency to recurrent external imbalance has been increasingly re- 
cognised by economists and politicians alike. But hopes that the sub- 
stantial surplus recorded in 1972 represented a break-through were 
dashed by the oil crisis, and persistent deflcit has again been a charac- 
teristic of Yugoslav economic development in the 1970s. The deficit 
on current account reached 3.7 billion dollars in 1979, though it was 
down to 750 million dollars in 1981.2 Yugoslavia is, of course, only one of 
a large number of medium-developed countries which have found the 
conditions of the 1970s unfavourable for breaking into new markets. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to avoid the impression that there has been a 
certain sluggishness in policy implementation on these crucial matters 
in the period since 1965. To what extent, we may ask, have aspects of 
the Yugoslav system of self-management helped or hindered policy re- 
orientation at the macro-economic level? We can pin-point a number of 
key problem areas in the system which merit individual treatment in 
their own right, but which can, in addition, throw a good deal of light 
on the more general issue. 

The Yugoslav retail price index rose 13.4 per cent in 1978, 21.9 per 
cent in 1979, 30.4 per cent in 1980, and 46.9 per cent in 1981.3 Thus in 
their attempts to encourage exports and discourage imports through 
devaluation etc, the Yugoslav authorities are continually frustrated by 
the rapidity with which domestic prices evolve. It has quite simply been 
virtually impossible to sustain levels of profitability in exporting for any 
length of time. Neither direct control over prices, nor attempts to use the 
monetary weapon, showed any kind of effectiveness in controlling the 
price level in the sixties and seventies. More recently a new duality of 
emphasis has emerged, with an attempt to base overall price policy on 
quasi-voluntary planning agreements,* while bringing the full force of the 
criminal law to bear on cases where actual prices exceed ‘permitted’ by 
more than 30 per cent.* But provisional figures for the first few months 
of 1982 suggest no significant change in the trend. 

The reasons for this persistent ineffectuality of anti-inflationary policies 
are partly technical—the Yugoslav government, like a number of others, 
has found it difficult to pin-point a stable relationship between the supply 
of money and the level of economic activity. More fundamentally, 
high rates of unemployment, and the financial fragility of many Yugoslav 
enterprises, has made it very difficult for the authorities to apply price 
and monetary controls with any rigour. There were 808,623 registered 
unemployed in Yugoslavia in April 1982, representing 8.9 per cent of the 
total active population. Rates of unemployment in that range, which 
have prevailed in Yugoslavia since the 1960s, are no longer very high by 
international standards. But as with so many Yugoslav problems, it is the 
degree of inter-regional variation that is particularly striking. In Slovenia, 
in the ‘rich’ north, unemployment runs at 1.6 per cent, while in Croatia 
it is just 6.1 per cent. In the ‘poor’ South rates range from 29.3 per cent 
in Macedonia to 39.4 per cent in Kosovo.’ Given the commitment to 
narrowing the huge gap in GNP per head between North and South, 
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not to mention the political sensitivity of Kosovo, the home of “Yugo- 
Slavia’s large Albanian minority, it is hardly surprising that the authori- 
ties have often been reluctant to press home policies which might precipi- 
tate multiple liquidations and cause sharp rises in levels of unemployment. 

Of course any system which gives workers’ councils the right to deter- 
mine wages and enterprise investment programmes is bound to be 
vulnerable to inflationary pressures. Enterprises bent on expansion, but 
constrained by national planning agteements on prices, frequently 
negotiate specific planning agreements with clients which involve the 
latter making a ‘contribution’ to the expansion programme, in addition 
to paying the standard price for the commodity.? But the lack of 
financial solidity which is such a marked characteristic of the Yugoslav 
business scene has made it particularly difficult to implement anti- 
inflationary policies, and this ties up closely with national investment 
policies as they have developed since the 1950s. The early emphasis on 
extensive development, on using investment as an engine to mobilise 
surplus manpower coming predominantly from the countryside, meant 
that often little regard was paid to likely levels of productivity in the 
assessment of particular projects. As long as they made some contribu- 
tion to national income, factories installed, for example, in areas of the 
South poor in everything except numbers had a legitimate rôle to play 
in the national developmental effort. But as the Balance of Payments 
emerged increasingly as a priority issue in the 1960s, so the new emphasis 
on marketability and competitiveness cast increasing doubt on the 
credentials of many of these ‘political factories’. 

The economic reforms of the early 60s aimed to reorient investment 
patterns by shifting control over the bulk of investment funds from 
government to enterprises and banks. But the permissive monetary policies 
of the 50s and carly 60s meant that enterprises were under as little 
pressure to tailor investment plans to immediate cash-flow considerations 
as anyone. And while the banks did gain a great deal of genuine autonomy 
in the 1960s, they remained vulnerable to strong political pressure on 
major investment issues. The result was that the policies of the late 60s 
onwards aimed at tightening up on money supply and price control came 
up against what the Yugoslavs call the extreme illiquidity of the system. 
Systematic loss-making, often a legacy of the investment patterns of the 
period of ‘extensive’ development, had inevitably resulted over the years 
in a build-up of debt in the economy so great as to threaten the viability 
even of profitable enterprises, in the event of any sharp increase in the 
overall level of financial stringency. With many weak enterprises owing 
large sums to other enterprises, as well as to the banking system, the 
possibility of cumulative crashes, as paper assets disappeared overnight, 
has been a very real one. Marginal enterprises have, then, been able 
effectively to blackmail the authorities into permitting further price 
increases, keeping the flow of overdrafts going etc. In so doing they 
have managed to survive but not to mend their ways. The total indebted- 
ness of the business sector grew by 130 billion dinars 1974-8.9 In the 
light of all this it is hardly surprising that the Yugoslav authorities have 
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pin-pointed the question of ‘investment discipline’ as a key issue in the 
fight against inflation in the 1970s. The investment sphere has, of course, 
equally been a major focus of attempts to shift the Yugoslav economy 
onto a more ‘intensive’ growth path, based on high technology and 
high productivity. 

When it became clear that the shift in control from state to enterprise 
and bank was not by itself going to produce a radical change on the 
investment scene, the Yugoslav authorities began to evolve an approach 
to the problem which placed less stress on the putative perfection of 
markets, but remained firmly based, at least in principle, on the idea of 
self-management. The main features of the new approach, which deve- 
loped throughout the 1970s, were as follows: 


(1) Primary emphasis on the medium of planning agreements as a means 
of mobilising capital funds and reallocating them between agents. This 
is called ‘association’ (udruzivanje) of funds. 

(2) Toughening-up of regulations on investment and investment credit. 
Criminal sanctions would be invoked in cases where actual investment 
expenditures exceed estimated.!° Investors would have to provide a 
definite proportion of the finance themselves—normally 20-30 per cent, 
but in the case of, for example, projects that burn oil, as much as 80 
per cent l! 


(3) Raising real rates of interest. These measures have not been notably 
successful. There are still far too many projects on the go at any given 
time—32,000 in 1979,” and this prolongs lead-times as well as generating 
inflationary pressure. Association is still not popular simply because bank 
credit is so cheap. With inflation rates of 3040 per cent even the interest 
structure ranging from 12-20 per cent approved in 1982 still represents 
sharply negative real rates of interest. In any case politically-inspired 
moratoria are even now often placed on repayments of loans for projects 
that do not ‘come off’. Small wonder, then, that bank credits were still 
accounting for 51 per cent of investment finance in the period 1976-80.14 
The medium-term plan for 1981-85 envisaged that 60 per cent of invest- 
ment funds going from the developed to the underdeveloped regions 
should be on the basis of association of funds between enterprises, but in 
practice the only way that this can be implemented is through ‘compul- 
sory association’, which is essentially simply a development levy, channel- 
led through the budget. 5 

There are plans for several hundred ‘genuine’ North-South association 
projects, but these have run into number of stumbling-blocks. While the 
authorities in the developing areas want manufacturing projects, enter- 
prises from the North are more interested in investing in raw material 
and semi-processed goods production. ‘Lenders’ tend to prefer to proceed 
on a profit-sharing basis, while ‘borrowers’ are more inclined to a straight 
credit relationship. Enterprises from the developed regions complain that 
the South wants to use some of the funds associated to finish projects 
already started—-in other words to mop up the existing overstretch on the 
investment front. Finally, the foreign exchange crisis impinges here as 
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elsewhere, with the Croats in particular suspicious that the sóuthern 
republics are just trying to get their hands on ‘their’ foreign exchange. '* 

But the pressure to keep trying with the association angle is extreme, 
because previous approaches to the regional development problem have 
quite simply not worked. All the less developed regions of Yugoslavia 
fell further behind the federal average 1969-79, with National Income 
per head in Kosovo falling from 34 to 28 per cent of the national aver- 
age.!7 The capital cost of growth, as measured by incremental capital- 
output ratios (ICORs), was 27.8 per cent above the Yugoslav average 
in the developing regions for the period 1976-79. Even more disturbing, 
the corresponding figure for industry alone was 43.2 per cent. In 
Montenegro and Kosovo the return on industrial investment is less than 
half what it is in the developed regions.!8 A comprehensive analysis of 
all the factors lying behind those figures would take us too far afield, 
but there can be no doubt that the heavy politicisation of investment- 
decision-taking has been particularly damaging to the ‘effectiveness’ of 
the economies of the southern regions. With each republic and province 
striving to develop its ‘own’ production capacities, particularly in the 
more prestigious sectors, strongly autarkical patterns of investment have 
tended to emerge. As of 1979, 62 iron foundries were in the course of 
construction, though existing capacities were being used only 72 per cent. 
Corresponding figures for plastics were 19 and 69 per cent, for timber 
50 and 76 per cent, for furniture 63 and 73 per cent, and for slaughter- 
houses 22 and 62 per cent.!9 In some cases extreme pressure has been 
put on enterprises to cut off supplies to customers outside the given 
republic or province, as the ‘price’ of making investment funds available. 
Now all the regions are guilty of this kind of thing, but autarky must be 
much more damaging for the southern political units, if only because 
their economies are so much smaller. 

At the level of the Yugoslav economy as a whole the key issue through- 
out the 1970s has been sectoral allocation, not so much in relation to 
general issues of capital productivity, as to the ever present problem of 
the Balance of Payments. Yugoslav economists have been saying for 
decades that long-run balance in the external account must ultimately 
be based on a major shift in investment towards transport, tourism, 
agriculture, and selected industrial branches like non-ferrous metallurgy, 
with a view to taking advantage of Yugoslavia’s natural advantages in 
terms of geographical position, climate and resource endowment. As we 
saw earlier, there can be no doubt that the federal authorities genuinely 
want to find a long-term solution to the problem of external balance. 
But systematic obstacles have lain in the way of a radical shift in the 
direction of investment. 

The non-ferrous metallurgy question is complicated by the regional 
problem, for most of the major deposits of bauxite etc. are in the poorer 
regions. Transport has been a notorious victim of inter-republican 
rivalries. Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia and Vojvodina are still squabbling, for 
example, about the allocation of $2m lent by the World Bank in 1980 
for the purchase of equipment for the Ljubljana-Zagreb-Belgrade motor- 
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way (probably the worst motorway in Europe, as anyone who has travel- 
led on it can confirm).?! The case of tourism is complicated by the 
presence of a large private sector, as is that of agriculture. Around 1978 
levels of investment in agriculture, arterial transport and tourism were 
all running well below the levels set by the key investment programmes 
for 1976-80. Thus the desired change of direction in the sectoral alloca- 
tion of investment is still a long way from realisation. In order to get a 
fuller picture of the complexity of the factors involved here it is worth 
looking in greater detail at the very special problems of Yugoslavia’s 
rural economy. 

When the Yugoslav communists abandoned the Stalinist model for 
socialist development and started to sketch out their own market socialist 
approach in the carly 50s, they decided that the wishes of the great 
majority of the peasantry to stay private should be respected. But they 
were not prepared to go so far as to actively encourage private agricul- 
ture. On the contrary, individual holdings were normally to be restricted 
to 10 hectares, and the great bulk of public investment in agriculture 
was to go into the small socialised sector. Private peasants were initially 
not even allowed to own tractors. In addition, the whole ethos of the 
industrialisation drive tended to push the peasantry into second-class 
citizen status, even, perhaps, in their own minds. But as priorities 
changed, and as the flight from the countryside left increasingly large 
areas of land uncultivated, so awareness of the need for a new approach 
to private agriculture grew. 

The lynch-pin of the new approach has once again been the idea of 
association, the idea that peasants should enter into planning agreements, 
between themselves and with socialised sector organisations, as the basis 
for a new kind of rapprochement between private ownership and socia- 
lism. But only 9 per cent of Yugoslavia’s 3.4 million private peasants 
have entered into association agreements up to now, and just 1.3 million 
co-operate with the socialised sector. In many parts of the country there 
are no associated organisations at all. The Co-operative Union of Yugo- 
slavia lists lack of capital and qualified personnel among the constraints 
hampering development, but points also to other, more fundamental, 
problems of the interpretation of the very nature of association. Some- 
times socialised sector organisations improperly refuse to include access 
to combine harvesters within agreements, often they are reluctant to 
make full allowance for the rent due on peasant land. Behind this lie 
stubborn prejudices on the socio-political status of the peasantry, and an 
oddly irrational fear of ‘peasant enrichment’ which often hampers 
marketing relationships between private and socialised sectors.+ 

There are still serious obstacles to the acquisition by private peasants 
of agricultural equipment,* and the expropriation of best-quality agricul- 
tural land for industrial purposes has recently become such a burning 
issue that policemen have been stoned trying to enforce the expropria- 
tion orders.> Perhaps most significantly, a group of peasants have 
actually gone to the Constitutional Court of Serbia over one such case, 
no doubt with some real hope of restitution. But there is still a long way 
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to go before the private peasant is fully integrated into the Yugoslav 
polity and economy. In the meantime it is a sad reflection of these 
persistent problems that funds made available through major World Bank 
loans negotiated by the Federal government for the development of 
private agriculture have in many cases lain unused for extended periods.*® 

The Yugoslav agricultural problem is, in many ways, quite unique. 
Yet its special features, in some ways, serve to highlight the Yugoslav 
problem at its most general—how to translate a readiness to redirect the 
national development path at the macro level into specific and workable 
policies for specific sectors, especially those with high export potential. 

There have recently been a number of reports of legal and political 
pressure being applied on enterprise workers’ councils to ‘fall into line’, 
most of it coming, in fact, from the republican and local level. In 1980 
the local commune Council of Associated Labour suspended the in- 
dependence of the Leskovac nursery garden enterprise when the latter 
refused to pay what it considered to be inflated charges for municipal 
services. Subsequently the republican Court of Associated Labour over- 
turned the decision, but the wrangle still goes on at the local level* In 
an argument about development plans between a quarrying enterprise 
and the conglomerate of which it forms part at Koprivnica, the League 
of Communists has come down heavily on the side of the conglomerate.” 
That the workers’ council system remains vigorous, if imperfect, is 
beyond doubt. There is a problem of under-representation of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers in self-management organs, but the recent 
history of the Skopje Steel Works demonstrates that professional man- 
agers do not always have in their own way. In the summer of 1981 the 
workers’ council decided to go over onto a system whereby production 
work was more highly paid than administrative, with those doing very 
heavy physical labour getting the highest rates. The system seems to 
have worked perfectly well, for 1981 was the most successful in the 
history of the Works. But now the administrators have managed to push 
through a referendum in favour of abandoning the system—though 
further referenda are expected?! Meanwhile, in Montenegro, the re- 
publican Constitutional Court is trying to tell the republican electricity 
organisation how to organise its wages and salaries system.72 

Of course the way the workers’ council system affects the economy as 
a whole is often anything but ideal. It undoubtedly generates inflationary 
pressures, and workers’ councils have sometimes been as guilty as 
political bodies of poor investment decision-taking. Nevertheless self- 
management remains the one unique and original feature of the Yugoslav 
system, the thing which distinguishes Yugoslavia from so many medium- 
developed countries with nationality and regional development problems. 
As such it must be a major source of motivational efficiency. But 
Yugoslavia also stands in need of much higher levels of allocative 
efficiency. Clear government leads, particularly in relation to agricultural 
and transport development are surely as important as the discipline of 
the market in that connection. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Yugoslavia badly needs a shift in the balance of power away from 
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regional governments towards both the Federation and the enterprise. 
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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


by Stephen Harvey 


RADITIONALLY the nineteenth century appears as the classic era 

of European domination of the non-European world, and the 

Twentieth Century appears as the century in which Asia and Africa 
regained their independence and identity. The sixty foot high bullet- 
shaped monument overlooking Port Arthur which the Japanese built to 
commemorate their victory over the Russians in 1905 caused one 
Australian writer to reflect, 

That was the turning point of modern history. . . It was the first time that a 


European power had been beaten and humillated by a rising Asian power 
Europeans. did nol Fecoeutse (he veal onik at that tine; but that dees [ok Fort 


Africa and so many other areas. .. It began the weakening and the 
decline of the white races.! 

If we politely leave aside the question of how far economic exploitation 
with the co-operation of client governments—neo-Imperialism—is merely 
a more cost-effective alternative to direct rule, we may of course admit 
that the great European empires in Asia and Africa have been re- 
linquished. But it is also true that the non-European societies which were 
taken over by the colonial powers in the nineteenth century were for the 
most part militarily weak or else, like the principalities of India, fatally 
divided, and that the stronger non-European nations actually retained 
their independence throughout the classic colonial period, only to suffer 
conquest and military occupation by European powers in this century. 

The most striking instance is Afghanistan. The British twice occupied 
Kabul, in 1839 and 1879, and both times a British army was virtually 
wiped out. Of course the British retaliated, and managed to end both 
wars with face-saving victories, but the independence of Afghanistan was 
preserved: till 1980 when the Russians invaded. Tough Afghan resist- 
ance still continues, there is no sign that the Russians are going to 
withdraw. 

Afghanistan’s neighbour Iran also maintained its independence well 
into the present century, but in 1941 was occupied by British and Russian 
troops. The Russians could be persuaded to withdraw their forces in 1945 
only under pressure from Britain and the U.S.A., and for the next thirty 
years, under the late Shah, Iran remained one of the countries of Asia 
most under Western influence. 

Ethiopia, though unable to resist a British punitive expedition in 1867-8, 
had preserved its independence at the Battle of Adwa in 1896 when an 
Italian invasion was decisively defeated. Apart from the colony of 
Americanised negroes in Liberia, Ethiopia survived as the only indepen- 
dent state in Africa, but only for twenty-odd years. In 1936 a second 
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Italian invasion overran the whole country, and it was only the interven- 
tion of Britain in 1940 and 1941 which rescued Ethiopia from European 
colonisation. 

The last African states to fall into European hands prior to Ethiopia 
were Libya and Morocco. The Turks had tried weakly to reassert them- 
selves in North Africa till in 1911 Italy annexed Libya, but this country 
was only sufficiently pacified by force of arms to be safely settled by 
Italian immigrants in the 1930s. Morocco, apart from the southern part 
previously claimed by Spain, had become a French protectorate in 1912, 
just as the Italians were beginning to settle down to garrison Libya. 
Rebels under Abd-al-Karim originally operating in the Spanish zone were 
not finally defeated till 1926. 

The Turks were not merely driven out of Libya. Between 1912 and 
1920 Turkey was completely beaten and humiliated by a virtually un- 
orchestrated alliance of Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Montenegro and Greece. On the 16th March 1920, after an 
interval of nearly 467 years, Christian armies once more marched through 
the streets of Constantinople, the former Eastern Roman capital. The 
Turks had ruled with a negligent hand over people of a different race but 
sharing their religion, people who had had their own great civilisations 
superior to those of medieval Europe, and before that Babylon and 
Nineveh. Baghdad fell to a British—or British-led—army in 1917, 
Damascus in 1918. It was another world war before the British and the 
French removed themselves, and their aeroplanes and armoured cars 
from Arab territories that never before had been subject to European 
Tule. 


In the Second World War, the most startling phenomenon was the 
growth and explosion, like a great red balloon, of Japanese power. In 
1905 she had vanquished Russia in Manchuria. In 1914 she attacked Ger- 
many’s Far Eastern outposts. In 1941 she seized Indo-China from France. 
In December 1941 she attacked Britain, the U.S.A., the Netherlands and 
Australia. But the whole point of the war begun at Pearl Harbour is that 
it was a disastrous—and predictable— failure. Japan performed miracles 
against Europeans stretched at the end of weak supply lines and starved 
of modern equipment by their civil war in Europe, but once the 
Americans asserted their full power, Japan buckled and collapsed. Japan, 
a nation that had never been conquered, that boasted of having been 
preserved from invasion by divine intervention, surrendered to a 
European civilisation. 

When the Americans were losing their war in Vietnam they knew 
Vietnam had changed hands four times already in forty years, whereas 
Japan, which the Americans were using as a staging post and rest-and- 
recreation centre, had never been conquered prior to the American 
occupation in 1945. The great victory over Japan enabled the Americans 
to be magnanimous over a minor defeat in Vietnam. 

Things do not always happen everywhere at one and the same time; 
there is always one place in the world that is out of step. The first 
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oppressed race became emancipated from European colonial exploitation 
before the colonial system had even really got under way, but was 
conquered again, exactly as if it was a primitive society, by the country 
that claimed to lead the world in the fight against Imperialism. The slave 
colony of Haiti in the West Indies had revolted in the 1790s, declared 
independence in 1804, had a chequered history as a black pseudo-Latin 
American republic and occasional self-appointed monarchy, only to be 
occupied by US marines in 1915. American government and military 
control continued till 1934; and there is a fair chance of it being re- 
imposed in the future. 

The total area of the non-European countries occupied by Europeans 
for the first time during this century is not great compared to what was 
seized in the nineteenth century: an area barely twice the size of India 
and Pakistan, with a combined population of a few score millions. But 
these few score millions include some of the races with the world’s longest 
continuous history of national independence: and for them it was the 
twentieth rather than the nineteenth century which brought them into 
the orbit of European subjugation. 


NOTES: 
(1) Ronald McKie, Echoes from Forgotten Wars, (Sydney 1980) p. 37. 


[Stephen Harvey is a mechanical engineer specialising in marine diesels. 
He has travelled widely in Europe, Asia and the Americas in the course 
of his work while continuing his study of contemporary history. ] 
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THE NORTHERN IRELAND ASSEMBLY—THE 
REASONABLE OPTION 


by John Stewart 


T is observable that coloured light arises from a source that appears 
both clear and colourless. The colour green and the colour orange 
observe this rule. In Ireland the colours green and orange are synony- 
mous with the ‘Republican’ and the ‘loyalist’ causes. One is mamly 
Roman Catholic and the other mainly Protestant. Both are Christian, 
but conservative Irish Catholicism and militant Ulster Protestantism do 
not mix. Add to this the passion of nationalism and the opposing posi- 
tions become even more polarised. 

It is sterile to apportion blame, for the roots of division lie deep in the 
past. A catalogue of historical wrongs often serve as fuel for hatred. On 
the other hand, objective facts from an earlier time can focus attention 
on cause. In this respect the population changes in Belfast during the 
early part of the 19th century shout their message with clarity. Here is 
a quotation from Belfast, a BBC publication first issued in 1967. 

a ee 
came in from farther afield than previously. By 1835 Roman Catholics were 
1 in 3, and this proportion was maintained by a constant stream of incomers. 
Almost immediately the tolerance which had characterised Protestant attitudes 
before the turn of the century turned to mistrust. 
The Irish famine soon added its bitter influence. It is not surprising that 
the Puritanical Ulster Scot reacted violently to the growing presence of 
impoverished Catholic migrants. The contrast between the two cultures 
was considerable. There can be little wonder at the resulting tension and 
trouble. The Protestants were suspicious and fearful. The minority in 
their midst had grown to a menacing proportion. 

There were recurring disturbances, usually connected with the Pro- 
testant 12th of July celebrations.? The following letter is revealing in its 
appeal for restraint: 

To all Station Masters, I have to request that on Monday neat you will call 
together the staff of your Station and caution them all not to attend any 






meetings on the 12th, nor to take part in any demonstration or public 
ings on that day; nor to get into any unpleasant contact with the public and 
to avoid making use of expressions on anything to indicate any party 
f eting, And tt aby ot the make use of party expressions to them they 
are to make no Thomas Shaw’ Git Oth July 1870).* 
In the struggle for ish home rule under Parnell and Redmond, Ulster 


came to be firmly Unionist. Long before 1922 it was evident that the 
will of a million Ulster Protestants could not be ignored. The explosion 
of Republicanism after 1916 sealed the issue. Partition was inevitable. 
The Northern Irish Parliament formed in 1922 was, of course, domi- 
nated by the Unionist party. In every election Unionists were returned in 
a strong overall majority. Both politician and voter knew their duty—the 
maintenance of the Union with Britam. It is hardly surprising if the 
Unionists gave little time to the understanding of Republican aspirations. 
Republicanism was the enemy. It was anti-State; but a one-third minority 
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within a population of 14 million were unlikely to remain passive 
indefinitely. The wave of the civil rights movements that were abroad in 
the United States and elsewhere in the late 60s found their reflection’ in 
Northern Ireland. Soon after this the extremists resorted to violence. In 
a state of mounting terrorism the provincial Parliament (March 1972) 
was terminated and Westminster took control 
Terrorism has continued in varying degrees of intensity with discrimin- 
ate and indiscriminate killing assuming a terrible normality. Last year the 
London Park bombings shocked the world. But such horrors are common 
in Northern Ireland. Only a few days before the Assembly election a 
teacher was gunned down in front of his pupils. Yet 10%, of those who 
voted in the Assembly election supported Sinn Fein—considered to be 
the political wing of the Provisional IRA. To many observers the vote for 
Sinn Fein was a vote for the friends of terror; a vote that condoned the 
violence of the past ten years. 
Ed Moloney, The Irish Times’ Northern Editor, writes: 

Sinn Fein’s remarkable Poorman in the Assembly election was won only 

partly at the expense of SDLP.* Quite clearly Sinn was able to 

a large section of the Catholic community which held Republican but 

which had not, at least in recent times, registered their opinion at the ballot 

box to come out and vote.” 


Who did Sinn Fein persuade to vote? There is little doubt that the young 
unemployed ‘Republican’ youth saw in Sinn Fein a party to their liking. 
The passionate message appeals to youthful vigour. There is also the sad 
fact that many of these young voters would have grown up with violence. 
It could be said that a vote for Sinn Fein was a vote for the heroes of 
their generation. 

The additional comments of Ed Moloney throw further light on the 
pattern of the Republican vote. ‘Of course, the SDLP faced problems 
with the election all along, and there can be no doubt that they seriously 
affected the party’s ability to deliver the vote. There was to begin with a 
deep division in the party over fighting the election. The Nationalist wing, 
represented by Senator Seamus Mallon, favoured boycotting the elections 
in an effort to torpedo Mr. Prior’s rolling devolution plan. The participa- 
tionist wing, with its roots in the old reforming civil rights movement, 
favoured going into both the elections and the Assembly. A compromise, 
worked out by Party leader John Hume was arrived at and the Party 
committed itself to standing but boycotting the Assembly. It was clear 
during the election that this was possibly the worst decision to take. 

During the campaign, evidence grew that SDLP hearts were just not 
in the fight. The Party had few workers in the fleld and it was obvious 
that while Sinn Fein had been able to mobilise hundreds of young 
working-class supporters the SDLP quite plainly had not. 

In understanding the Republican mind it should be remembered that 
the modern Irish State was born in the midst of armed struggle. The 
rebel leaders of the past are now the heroes of the Republic. The current 
‘struggle’ and the ‘struggle’ of the past cannot fail to resonate. The 
overwhelming majority of Irish people are sickened by atrocity but deep 
in their memory is the story of the long journey to independence. The 
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ballad dnd the gift of poetry have added to their emotional colour. 

But however much the Republican cause is explained and analysed 
there still remains the inescapable question. Is the uncompromising aim 
of Irish unity practical? Can terrorism force one million people to join a 
Republic against their will? If the one million pro-British population was 
spread evenly throughout the thirty-two counties of Ireland there would 
be no problem. This, however, is not so. The loyalist population is con- 
centrated in the north-east corner of the Island. There they are estab- 
lished in a majority. This is why partition was all but inevitable, and this 
is why any coercive attempts to attach them to the Southern Republic 
are politically naive. But if it is naive to coerce the loyalist community, 
it is equally naive to expect Ulster’s Republican minority to abandon their 
hopes of Irish Unity. 

The only answer is through the medium of co-operation and compro- 

mise. But in the ‘no-surrender’ politics of Northern Ireland this is not 
easy. 
_ The chance to co-operate is now current. The plan for rolling devolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Prior is neither heavy-handed nor rigid. The pro- 
posal requires co-operation and shuns the victory of one side over the 
other. Indeed, power will not be given until power is shared. Yet this 
effort of reconcilliation has been written off with a near universal voice. 
The Official Unionists and Paisleyite DUP refuse, with competing stub- 
borness, to co-operate with Republicans. And Republicans, echoing their 
historical past, refuse to take up their seats in the Assembly. It would 
appear on the face of things that the only party with the gift of reason 
is the inter-dominational Alliance Party. But this cannot be so. Within 
the Unionist parties and the Republican groupings there must be those 
who see beyond the boundaries of dogma. The tragedy is that the par- 
ticipationist element in the SDLP was overruled by the sterile politics 
of abstention. It means that the Catholic voter has been deprived of 
representation except by the voice of the Alliance Party. In the Irish 
Times (Constituency Notebook 19th October 1982, it is reported that 
SDLP voters ‘want you to explain it again—-why are you not taking the 
seats?’ 

‘After each terrorist atrocity words of condemnation flow from all 
quarters. These words are no doubt sincere but the question must arise: 
how much pressure does party posturing put on the trigger of the 
terrorist gun? How much poundage is added to the terrorist bomb by the 
non-co-operation of non-violent politicians? 

These same questions could be asked in many parts of the world. 

The Irish dimension, that is, some form of co-operation with Southern 
Ireland, is a sticking point in Northern Ireland politics. The Unionists 
reject such proposals which they see as the thin edge of the wedge; 
leading to a Southern take-over. Protestant suspicion runs deep. The hard- 
line Unionist is fuelled by the hard line Republican, just as the conserva- 
tive Catholic is matched by the fundamentalist Protestant. This again is 
why the non-participation of moderate SDLP members in the Assembly 
is tragic. Someone has got to stand between this bitter polarisation. 
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Certainly some form of pan-Irish co-operation is reasonable. But the 
child of co-operation should crawl before it walks. Too many expect the 
infant reform to run at birth. If, however, cross-border co-operation is 
to progress meaningfully the Dublin Government must earn the con- 
fidence of the north. In this respect the Haughey administration failed. 
For instance, the ‘huff’? over the Falklands, sanctions as the Irish Times 
leader put it, was much more than a huff to the pro-British Ulsterman. 
To them it was a confirmation of the old Southern anti-British posture. 
It was certainly not the way to advance the ‘Irish Dimension’ in Northern 
politics. 

With regard to the Assembly, Mr. Haughey’s stance was close to dis- 
missive. His words to the New York Times speak for themselves. 


We are bitterly disappointed by the latest British initiative. We believe it is 
unworkable and doomed to failure. And after it has failed the situation will be 
far worse than before. 


Mr. Haughey’s words may sound prophetic to some but they could also 
read as a seal of approval to the ‘non-participationist’ Republican candi- 
date. He explained his pessimism by saying that ‘the aims to guarantee 
proportional representation of the Roman Catholic minority . . . managed 
only to provoke resentment amongst the Unionists who see the plan as 
the first step to deprive the Protestant majority of control, while 
Catholics feel the plan does not go far enough to provide them with a 
real share of control. ..’® 

This is a fair description of the opposing wings of opinion. But it is a 
pity that the centre path of compromise was left unsupported. 

It can be hoped that the new administration of Dr. Fitzgerald will take 
a fresh look at Mr. Priors proposals. Indeed, with Dr. Fitzgerald in 
power, a new mood of compromise on both sides of the border is possible. 
But the road to power-sharing in the North is a step by step process. 
To seek an ideal before its time can destroy the very ideal that is sought. 
As Mr. Prior himself said in his address to the Assembly (30th Nov. 1982). 

‘In spite of the great hunger of many people for a simple solution there 
is no easy or clear-cut way.’ (Times Dec. Ist 1982). Once the election 
results were known everything seamed, on the face of it, to be against 
the Assembly. The Official Unionists and the DUP were both anti- 
power-sharing. The SDLP were non-participationist. There was the strong 
Sinn Fein vote. There appeared to be no hope, and press comment 
refiected this. ‘Ulster Secretary’s future put at risk .. . Priors Ulster 
Plan Sunk’, said The New Standard (22nd October 1982). ‘Assembly 
Vote puts Prior in Jeopardy’, was headlined in the Irish Independent 
(23rd October 1982). Even The Times of London added to the chorus 
with its “End of an Illusion’ leader (23rd October 1982). Yet, with all, 
the Assembly plan is proceeding and Mr. Prior continues as Secretary 
of State. 

To dwell on difficulties is a sterile business. In Northern Ireland this 
would be all too easy. It would also be easy to gloss over the signs and 
evidence of hope. The non-secretarian Alliance Party did get ten seats— 
though few banner headlines. What is more, voting patterns suggest that 
they benefited from a broad community, support i.e. on the second, third 
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and so on, preference votes allowed by the S.T.V. Proportional Repre- 
sentation system. It would appear that whereas the voter was definite in 
registering his allegiance —i.e. loyalist or Republican—he was also pre- 
pared in many cases to cast a preference for co-operation—the preference 
votes of the Worker’s Party were particularly helpful to Alliance. (See 
Appendix). This will to co-operate was plainly evident in an open letter 
to the Belfast Telegraph, 14th September 1982. Almost two hundred 
highly respected Ulster citizens added their name to a plea for ‘honour- 
able compromise’. 

Hope is not dead in Ulster and neither is the Assembly. Above all, what 
is needed is patience and resolve. It is certainly no time for a ‘troops 
out’, ‘Brits out’ chorus. On this subject Conor Cruise O’Brien’s words 
are well worth recording: 


Myself, I think that we in these islands (Britain and Ireland) are stuck with 
ee another, as we always have been, and that those on the Right who are 

ting ‘Micks out’ are up to much the same kind of mischief as those on the 
tet mh shout ‘Brits Outs’. There isn’t any ‘out’. . 


Indeed, anyone who believes that the Northern Irish para-militaries 
would be ‘good boys’ on the withdrawal of British forces must be, at 
best, gullible. Armed confrontation would be bound to grow in the 
absence of the forces of law and order—an international peace-keeping 
force could do little other than stand between the opposing armed 
camps. The trouble would be almost impossible to contain. The de- 
stabilising of Ulster could well spread to Southern Ireland and those cities 
in Britain with an Irish connection. “Troops Out’ is the option of despair. 
But the option of reason is now before the people. The Assembly and 
the concept of power-sharing is worthy of every support and the ‘make 
it work’ election slogan of the Alliance Party is apt. Unionists and 
Republicans can live in harmony. 

Here is an extract from a resolution passed overwhelmingly by the 
Ulster General Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 1813. The resolu- 
tion called for the fullest political rights for fellow citizens who did not 
share the Presbyterian faith. It was at a time when Catholic migrants 
were flowing into the Northern industrial area. This extract was used 
by Oliver Napier in his address to last year’s Alliance Conference.” 


Aere A ODE FOO A a onon or D ne Tiea bond ee 
a a sense of gratitude, the sure ground of reise and attachment; whilst the 

eee of party spirit would be restrained, and the pretext removed 

and designing men employ to agitate and pervert the public mind. 


Appendix ‘A’ 
VOTING 

Each voter has a single transferable vote defined in the Representation 
of the People Act 1918, section 41(6) as:— 
(a) capable of being given so as to indicate the voter’s preference for the 

Candidates in order, and 
(b) capable of being transferred to the next choice: 
(i) when the vote is not required to give a prior choice the necessary 
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quota of votes, or 

(it) when, owing to the deficiency in the number of votes given for 
a prior choice, that choice is eliminated from the list of candi- 
dates. 

In order to indicate his preferences the voter writes the figure ‘I’ 
opposite his first choice, the figure ‘2’ opposite the next, and so on. The 
voter is not obliged to indicate more than one preference, but the voter 
may, if he wishes, express as many preferences as there are candidates. 
I am mdebted to James Knight for the above explanation. James t is the 


Author of Northern Ireland—the Election of 1973 and the Constituti Conven- 
tion 1975, Published by the McDougall fund). 


Appendix ‘B’ 

TOTAL FIRST PREFERENCE VOTES GAINED 
Official Unionists .......c cc cece cssscceecsceeeeves 188,277 (29.8%) 
DEP. .dxuvtdeinuadapeustiacesesgusendeceeexeseies 145,478 (23.0%) 
DIL. sissuesmesh seusaodesanabacanaseeucesesecs ine 118,891 (18.8%) 
SIOM CU: errereen Ea aI 64,191 (10.2%) 
PMENCO: sosaren ii eacee a Ai 58,887 (9.3%) 
Workers Party ......sersssusesesreoseresseseeersee 17,216 (2.7%) 
UOU P: aaie NNa a aA 10,927 (1.7%) 
OEIS Seriene E tecsessn eee 28,797 (4.6%) 

Appendix ‘C 


The Workers Party is Socialist and mainly Catholic. It grew out of 
the ‘Republican Clubs’ grouping. There are again connections with the 
old ‘Official’ IRA. The ‘Officials’ rejected violence as a means to achieve 
their political ends. 


NOTES 
. Published by B.B.C. Publications, 1967. Editors J. C. Beckett and R. E. 


1 
G 
2. 12th July Celebration commemorates the victory of Protestant William III over 


the deposed Catholic English King James I in 1690. 
. Belfast, page 118. 
. Irish Times, 22nd October 1982. 
. SD.L.P. Social Democratic and Labour Party (moderate’ Republican Party). 
. Irish Times, 22nd October 1982. 
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[ John Stewart was born in Co. Down, Northern Ireland, and has lived 
in London for the past twenty years, he is a member of the Liberal Party 
Northern Ireland Panel. He is also Treasurer of the Gladstone Club. His 
views in this essay are his own and do not necessarily represent the view 
of the Panel] 
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THE -SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 
1. THE ROOTS OF APARTHEID 


by John Hatch 


PARTHEID was planted in South Africa in 1717. In that year the 
Ai Directors of the Dutch East India Company were concerned with 

the administrative costs of the Cape colony it had established in 
1652. They asked the Governor and his Council a number of questions 
as to how the Colony should develop so as to become self-sufficient. The 
most seminal of these queries was whether it would be cheaper and more 
productive to attract European artisans or to rely on increased importa- 
tion of slaves to provide the labour needed to raise production. 

The brother of the Governor, Dominique de Chavonnes, captain of the 
garrison, argued in favour of increasing the number of free white workers 
to provide a large home market. He was out-voted. Instead of becoming 
a Mediterranean-type colony, the Cape was condemned to a future 
dependent on slave labour and to an inevitably restricted market. 

It was also condemned to three centuries of racial conflict. Up to this 
time slavery had not been popular in the Cape. Moreover, the church’s 
principle of manumission for everyone baptised persisted. Inter-marriage 
between Dutch settlers and local women was rewarded rather than 
frowned upon. With the decision that the Colony was destined to depend 
on slave labour this promising experiment in multi-racial harmony was 
hardly likely to be maintained. 

The fears expressed by de Chavonnes read today as prophecy. White 
farmers came to consider themselves as absolute masters, the hard work 
on their farms increasingly allocated to slaves. As the settlers of the Cape 
spread outside that enclave and eventually occupied the entire country 
of modern South Africa, so they took their inter-personal attitudes with 
them. Most early slaves had been imported, either from West Africa or 
Madagascar and other parts of the Indian Ocean. It was not long before 
the indigenous inhabitants of South Africa itself supplemented this 
supply. The pattern of white-master, black-slave became the core of 
South African life. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Britain took over 
authority for the Cape from the Dutch, the socio-economic character 
of the colony had been firmly entrenched. The Afrikaners, descendants 
of the Dutch, had become convinced that they had been led by Divine 
Providence as the ‘Chosen People’ to rule the uncivilised ‘children of 
Ham’ amongst whom they found themselves. This conviction was rein- 
forced by the complements of French Huguenots and German Lutherans 
who escaped from Europe’s religious discrimination to join them. Their 
own Dutch Reformed Church religiosity underpinned their convictions. 
They had a mission to accomplish, their own language was in the process 
of gestation, they were isolated from the scientific and philosophic 

innovations of Europe. In short, they were in the process of becoming 
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an introverted nation, strengthened in their dogma by their remoteness 
from the rest of the world. 

What is more, during the eighteenth century, as they and their new 
French and German cousins increased, so the search for new land inten- 
sified. As a result, they came into ever more frequent contact with the 
indigenous inhabitants, most of whom lived to the east of the Great Fish 
River. Thus South Africa became a frontier society, adding to the convic- 
tion of Afrikaner divine purpose and increasing its skin colour content. 

British rulers soon encountered the dogmatic strength of this com- 
munity. The British were in the midst of their anti-slavery era and 
influenced to some degree by the European Age of Reason. They found 
that their Afrikaner subjects had no patience with such refinements and 
no intention of changing their relations with their black inferiors. Rather 
than submit to the concept that the rule of law applied equally to all 
subjects, most Afrikaners left the Cape to seek to establish societies based 
on their own principles elsewhere. This brought them into conflict with 
the Zulu kingdom and then to the creation of the two new Afrikaner 
republics, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

Meanwhile, the activities of the British had an effect also. Like the 
Afrikaners before them, they found that the frontier society had led to 
unrest among many African tribal societies. This led the British govern- 
ment at the Cape into wars in the Transkei, Zululand, Basutoland and 
elsewhere, together with the annexation of Natal. The British might be 
influenced by the anti-slavery campaign at home; but they had no inten- 
tion of allowing their new colonial possession to be disturbed by groups 
of ‘kaffirs’. 

Of equal long-term importance was the conviction of the Afrikaners 
that the British would never allow their two new states to remain inde- 
pendent or to stop interfering with them. Annexation of the Transvaal in 
1877 and the war which ensued in 1880 only confirmed these suspicions. 
They also cemented the nationalist spirit which by now had become a 
dominant theme in Afrikaner society. 

None of this would have seriously affected the relations of South 
Africa with the rest of the world if it had not been for a new economic 
factor. Until the 1860s South Africa represented little more than a 
backward, sheep-rearing outpost of the world, of little interest to those 
who dealt with international affairs. In 1867, however, diamonds were 
discovered in Kimberley and in 1886 gold on the Witwatersrand. This 
completely changed the perspective within which the rest of the world 
regarded South African affairs. It was not simply that the country 
became important because of the revelation of its mineral wealth. In 
fact, it was known earlier that gold was to be found within the Transvaal. 
The discovery was that it could be mined in a commercially viable 
manner, rather than its existence. 

It was the consequences of mineral mining which excited the outside 
world more than the production of minerals themselves. For this entailed 
the construction of modern amenities, with large-scale contracts for road, 
rail and harbour facilities, together with all the investment entailed in 
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building new towns and cities. Moreover, those with foresight recognised 
that these new developments would eventually bring South Africa into 
the industrialised world. 

To the traditional Afrikaner the whole prospect was anathema. It 
threatened the very existence of his slow, calm, disciplined, rural routine. 
It would introduce alien elements which would undermine the basic 
roots of his society; it could destroy his burgeoning nation. 

The Boer War of 1899 to 1902 was fought by the Afrikaners as a 
defence of their right to exist as a nation; by the British as imperial 
insistence on material development under British authority. The fact that 
many more Africans lived in South Africa than European descendants 
was ignored, as it had been in the series of conflicts throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Yet it was not just coincidence that the conflicts between British and 
Afrikaner during the last quarter of the century occurred during the 
period in which British attitudes towards Africans and other non- 
‘Europeans had changed radically from the anti-slavery outlook at the 
beginning of the century. The ‘scramble for Africa’ reached its major 
proportions during the 1880s. Britain took a leading role in it, adding an 
African empire to her possessions in Asia, America and Australasia. 
Well before the end of the century it had become fashionable in Britain 
to assume the colour superiority of social Darwinism. ‘Civilising the 
natives’ was added to the seizure of Indian treasure, the forced export 
of manufactures and the acquisition of raw materials, as a justification 
for imperialism. ‘Christianity and Commerce’ became the imperative at 
the Foreign Office, which earlier in the century had been wedded to 
free trade and anti-colonialism. 

It might appear that this change in the attitude of British governments 
and British public opinion would lead to greater sympathy for the 
Afrikaners’ traditional attitude towards Africans. To some extent it did, 
especially as British incursions into Africa were accompanied by an 
influx of British settlers into eastern and southern areas of the continent. 
But the obduracy of the Afrikaners over economic development, allied 
to rivalry with other European colonialists in the continent, seemed to 
make it more important to secure British control, especially over the 
newly discovered mineral areas. 

The Boer War, which gave Britain authority over the whole of modern 
South Africa, exacerbated the hostility between Afrikaner and British. 
It added an extra dimension to the basic South African dilemma of 
relations between European and African. To many Afrikaners nothing 
short of obliteration of every effect of their defeat in that war could 
preserve what they thought of in terms of the ‘volk’. That concept, 
with its accent on a break from British power through republicanism, 
the establishment of the supremacy of their Afrikaans’ language, educa- 
tional control, political hegemony and, eventually, control of the major 
economic institutions, has remained the central motive of Afrikaner 
policies ever since. 

During the twentieth century the two themes of colour racialism and 
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Afrikaner-British antagonism have become intertwined. But this did not 
happen to any considerable extent until after the second world war. 
Nevertheless, during the period following the Boer War, the British 
attitude towards Africans, which had become evident during the later 
part of the nineteenth century, played an important part within South 
Africa. 

Immediately following the war efforts were made by British govern- 
ments and the South Africans to devise a constitution which would both 
encourage reconciliation and provide for a nation state which would 
embrace all four internal territories; the Cape, Natal, the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. One of the issues was that of treatment of the 
non-European inhabitants. Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
there had been a colour-blind franchise in the Cape, although the 
qualifications demanded for the vote effectively restricted non-European 
voters to a small minority. In Natal administrative action preserved a 
virtual monopoly of European voters. In the two Afrikaner republics 
an all-white franchise was one of the arks of the covenant. 

The new constitution was. brought into effect by an Act of the British 
Parliament, the South Africa Act of 1909. Despite the pleas at West- 
minster by a brave Afrikaner, W. P. Schreiner, and a number of African 
delegations, one from the African People’s Organisation and another 
from the South African Native National Conference, the Act was passed. 
It contained an entrenchment of the previous voting arrangements; but 
it also included a new provision, that members of the new South African 
Assembly should be Europeans. That provision had never appeared in 
the Cape constitution, though it had applied in practice. The British 
Parliament had strengthened the colour bar through its own legislation. 

It is instructive to look inside the mind of the South African who had 
influenced the post-war settlement most strongly and who was to become 
the most notable figure in South African politics during the first half 
of this century. General Smuts is the only white South African who has 
attained an international reputation. Yet on the central issue of race 
relations Smuts never even claimed to have discovered a rational solution. 
In 1906 he is writing to John X. Merriman, soon to become Prime 
Minister of the Cape. About relations with the Africans he writes: ‘When 
I consider the political future of the natives in S.A. I must say that I 
look into shadows and darkness; and then I feel inclined to shift the 
intolerable burden of solving that sphinx problem to the ampler shoulders 
and stronger brains of the future’. 

But Smuts was to stay at the centre of South African politics until the 
middle of the century. Often he was the leader and always the most 
powerful influence. His admission of helplessness in face of the focal issue 
as carly as 1906, when the future constitution of the country was being 
determined, remained the basic theme of his political life. 

Those who believe that apartheid was invented by Dr. Malan after 
his electoral victory in 1948 should examine the work of Smuts. Because 
he took such a prominent part in the conduct of both world wars, 
defeated General Hertzog’s attempt to prevent South Africa entering the 
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second war and was one of the architects of the United Nations, it has 
been widely believed that Smuts was a liberal internationalist. This was 
.never true of his racial attitude. He fought against Gandhi’s efforts to 
secure justice for South African Asians before the first world war. He 
continued the same policy in Natal in 1943 when he was Prime Minister 
and fought Nehru’s attempts in the Commonwealth to help South 
Africa’s Asians after India’s independence. Above all, after joining his 
adversary Hertzog in a coalition in 1933, he used his authority as Deputy 
Prime Minister to Jay the solid foundations on which apartheid was to 
be built. 

Three acts, the Representation of Natives Act and the Natives Trust 
and Lands Act of 1936, and the Native Laws Amendment Act of 1937, 
not only put into modern form two centuries of traditional racial 
segregation; they provided a platform from which Dr. Malan and his 
Nationalist successors were able to plunge the country into post-war 
apartheid. For these acts separated African voters from the common 
roll in the Cape; entrenched the land settlement of 1913 which reserved 
over 86 per cent of the land for Europeans, who constituted under 20 
per cent of the population; and gave increased powers to prevent Africans 
from working or living in towns. Segregation, the historic tradition of 
South Africans for over two centuries, was thus reinforced by law in 
politics, land ownership and domicile. 

Despite Smuts’s policies of using white political power to strengthen 
the legal sanctions for South Africa’s traditional racial discriminations, 
there were always critics amongst the Afrikaner community to accuse 
him of betraying the interests of the white community. Malan had 
opposed the Hertzog-Smuts coalition which led to a merger of their two 
parties. He and his ‘Purified’ National Party constantly criticised dis- 
criminatory measures for failing to achieve complete segregation, ignor- 
ing the fact that South Africa’s economic development depended on 
black labour or that the potentially large domestic market was being 
artificially diminished. 

It was after the war that Smuts and Malan saw a common interest, 
and then it was in foreign, not in domestic, policy. Foreign policy in 
South Africa—as elsewhere—was largely an extension of home policy. 
Its central objective was to protect South African society from inter- 
ference from any source. 

The difference between Smuts and Malan on this issue was one of 
tactics rather than objectives. Malan believed that South Africa would 
only be safe from external influences if she isolated herself from inter- 
national affairs. Smuts, on the other hand, considered that participation 
in the Commonwealth and in the United Nations would provide extra 
protection. For he saw the Commonwealth as an association of white 
states on whose strength he could rely. After the war, when he realised 
that America and Russia had become the two international giants, he 
thought that Britain, through the Commonwealth and Europe, could 
become a third force, and one that would support white South Africa’s 
‘European’, ‘Western’ civilisation. 
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Smuts was therefore shocked when he found that the racial momopoly 
of power of the white community in his country became a focus of 
criticism in the United Nations. He was incensed when he found that 
the Indians were attacking two specific issues of South African policy; 
the treatment of Asians in South Africa and the administration of South 
West Africa, a former German colony mandated to South Africa 
after the first world war. 

So when Smuts described the United Nations which he had helped to 
build as ‘a cockpit of emotion, passion and ignorance’, portrayed 
Indian representative’s allegations about South West Africa as a ‘com- 
pletely distorted picture based on perhaps ignorance as well as prejudice’, 
and lauded South Africa’s provision of education, social services and a 
large degree of self-government to the Africans, he was adopting tactics 
which had the approval of almost all Afrikaners and a large number of 
English-speaking South Africans. He was also establishing a theme which 
has been followed by South African representatives to international 
institutions ever since. 

An understanding of South African foreign policy since the second 
world war must start from this comprehension of the country’s internal 
situation. For the first principle of that policy has always been to pre- 
serve at all costs the racial syndrome in which the white community 
retains its identity, separateness and dominance. All South African 
governments have believed that this can only be achieved by the pre- 
servation of white political hegemony. Therefore, foreign policy must 
concentrate on preventing any external threat to white domination. 

Until the 1970s it seemed that the threat would only come from pro- 
paganda attacks on racial discrimination. South African territory appeared 
to be safe, with friendly Portuguese governments in control of Mozam- 
bique and Angola, Ian Smith’s whites dominating Rhodesia, South West 
Africa under the firm administration of South Africa herself, despite 
international complaints. In South Africa powerful new laws made pon- 
European protest dangerous and difficult, the main ring-leaders were 
locked up, killed or in exile. 

The ensuing story is that of how this apparently impregnable southern 
African fortress was breeched, the Afrikaners themselves forced to seek 
a more rational apologia and South African society itself thrown into 
the front line; and of the battles leading to the war for southern Africa 
which already rages today. 


[John Hatch (ord Hatch) headed the Commonwealth Department for 
the Labour Party from 1954-1961. He was Commonwealth correspondent 
for the New Statesman from 1950-1970. Publications include Nigeria: A 
History (1970), A History of Postwar Africa (1964), Africa Emergent 
(1974) and Two African Statesmen (1976. | 


The second article in this series is South Africa and Her Nelghbours to 
be published in the February issue. 
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PUTTING TREES INTO TROPICAL WASTELANDS 


by Thomas Land 


ORESTRY scientists have completed a series of nursery and field 

trials in Africa and Asia using a beneficial fungus which acts as a 

larder for pine trees by providing nutrients through their root 
systems. The objective of the research programme—which is centred 
at the Commonwealth Forestry Institute in Oxford, England—is the 
rapid replacement of timber in the developing countries, especially on 
marginal land in the tropics. To ensure maximum growth, scientists seek 
to identify specific strains of fungi to match specific ecological con- 
ditions. 

Britain’s Overseas Development Administrative (ODA) has now sent 
a specialist to Honduras to study the ecology of pine forests which may 
help in the regeneration of woodlands throughout the developing world. 
The pine forests of Central America comprise a natural resource of 
international importance, not only as a source of marketable timber but 
also of seeds of species in great demand for afforestation in the tropics. 
For the world’s natural forests are being severely reduced—and much 
of the basic knowledge needed for their regeneration is still lacking. 


One promising approach is offered by mycorrhizas, or fungi which 
cover the roots of pines and help to collect simple foods, such as phos- 
porous, for them; in return, they receive more complex nutrients. 
Mycorrhizas achieve this by fllaments (hyphae) which extend through 
the ground in fine networks, enabling the pine to grow on sites where 
nutrients in the soil are very low. 


More than 50 tropical countries already plant the two most important 
pines, the Caribbean pine (Pinus caribaea) and the Ocote (Pinus ocoarpa). 
These are the species studied in the new, three-year ecological survey in 
Central America, undertaken jointly by ODA and the National School 
of Forest Sciences in Honduras. 


A wide range of mycorrhiza strains has been collected already by the 
Oxford forestry institute. It works closely with the Commonwealth 
Mycological Institute in order to identify new strains in terms of the 
most suitable ecological conditions in which they can be deployed, and 
to maintain fungal cultures. 

Nursery and field trials concerned with marrying the right strains with 
the right conditions have already taken place in Zambia, Ghana, Nigeria 
and southern India. And the scope of the work has been widened 
considerably. 

The need for timber is a top priority m many developing countries 
where wood and dung provide the main, or only, source of local energy. 
In some developing regions, vast forests have been destroyed for firewood, 
building materials and agricultural land. The damage can be counter- 
balanced to some extent through the establishment of plantations of 
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quick-growing trees, particularly in areas where the poor soil is unsuitable 
for agriculture. 

A specialist explains that ‘Pines are able to colonise such soils because 
of the mycorrhizas. Seedlings grown in soils inoculated with the spores 
or hyphae of selected strains of mycorrhizas are expected to grow more 
quickly. The ultimate objective of the project,’ he continues, ‘is to put 
trees into wastelands and to help to meet local and world demand for 
wood.” 


The project is part of an international campaign to save the world’s 
remaining tropical forests, launched in connection with a conference in 
Libreville, Gabon, in search of a global strategy. It was followed by an 
expert conference in Nairobi, the Kenyan capital. The campaign enjoys 
the support of many influential environment advisers to the United 
Nations, Canada, India, West Germany and the United States. The UN’s 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) estimates that the annual loss 
of the world’s tropical forests is at a constantly escalating rate which 
has now surpassed 15 million hectares—more than the combined area of 
England and Wales. Other authorities put the figure much higher. 


Such a trend, if allowed to continue, could deprive mankind of an 
‘inestimable reservoir’ of resources that could be exploited to provide 
new foods, medicines, textiles and raw materials, says one eminent 
observer here. It could lead to an agricultural disaster and to the loss of 
many animal and plant species, and result in widespread soil erosion and 
the creation of new deserts, a general decrease in rainfall and a corres- 
ponding increase in the carbon-dioxide content of the atmosphere as well 
as a progressively increasing incidence of flooding caused by a runoff 
of rain water from denuded hillsides. 

FAO specialists project an increase in the world consumption of forest 
products by 75 per cent to an annual roundwood equivalent of 4,000 
million cubic meters within a decade and a half. Such a scale of timber 
production can be attained without courting irreversible ecological dis- 
asters only with the backing of massive tree planting programmes such as 
those aided by the Oxford research scheme. The Honduras ecological 
study is intended, among other things, to evolve the most cost-effective 
system of forest management for the developing regions of the tropics. 


[Thomas Land is an author and foreign correspondent who writes on 
global affairs from London and Geneva] 
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LIVING GRACIOUSLY 
by John Elsom 


URING the Second World War, a child evacuated from a London 
slum was offered a full glass of milk at a reception centre in Chelten- 
ham. ‘How far down may I drink? she asked. 

My mother told me that story. It is perhaps the kind of tale which 
mothers used to tell, with the makings of a latter-day Victorian ballad 
lurking in its shallows, a tear-jerker for winter evenings with a morel 
attached. But I mean to rebel and use it as an illustration of gracious 
living. 

To that child, a glass of milk was a luxury, something which, under 
normal circumstances, she could never expect. If we shift through the 
gears of poverty to genteel sufficiency and finally affluence, the same 
question is secretly asked, though the milk may turn to Dom Perignon. 
Gracious living means not having to worry about the bill when you enter 
the restaurant. You do not have to ask how far down the glass you may 
drink. 

Those to whom wealth comes naturally lose the sense of relief which 
comes when you feel that, temporarily, you can efford what you want. 
This is why the very phrase, gracious living, has a parvenu ring. The 
landed gentry of Edwardian fable were notoriously bad dressers and when 
their tables groaned, it was not so much at the weight of their food, but 
at the quality of it—the overdone joints of beef, grey to the core, the 
nursery bread puddings, the ripe pheasants slaughtered in sport and hung 
until their smells provoked an anal fantasy. The old aristocracy was above 
fashion, just as the working classes were beneath it—but, in between, 
among the ranks of the newly-rich merchants, the professional classes, 
the would-be MPs and the has-been scions who were learning to live by 
their wits, there you would find the essence of gracious living. 

Nowadays, of course, that kind of class structure can best be seen on 
television, which unfailingly gets the details right and the significance 
wrong. Today, I’m happy to say (being one of them), we live in an age of 
parvenus, for class mobility is more usual than class stability. This does 
not mean that we can always drink to the bottom of the glass, but that 
there are certain occasions when we can do so—and many more when, 
dreaming over a catalogue or a holiday brochure, we can imagine how fine 
it would be to have money—and not give up hope. 

Few of us, of course, aspire to the full Edwardian splendour—of a 
country-house with an Adam fireplace and masses of servants; and per- 
haps not many would want to. But we may be able to sneak away to a 
country-house hotel, to enjoy the passing pleasures of living graciously 
with none of the responsibilities. All around the world, palaces, castles, 
shooting lodges and stately homes have been converted into four- and 
five-star hotels precisely for that purpose. The Egon Ronay Guide is full 
of them—lInverlochy Castle at Fort William, the Lords of the Manor 
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Hotel in the Cotswolds, the Mallory Court at Leamington—and .so on, 
down a seemingly endless list. The Indian Government has converted the 
Rambagh Palace near Jaipur for visiting nawabs from Melbourne and 
Birmingham; and where genuine palaces are hard to find, the Hilton, 
Sheraton and Trusthouse Forte chains step in to build, as near as dammit, 
the modern equivalents. 

They aren’t, of course, cheap to visit. They’re not places for long family 
holidays and when you fill in the register they do not query your marital 
status, but they do want to know what firm employs you. That is, I sus- 
pect, the key to their existence. Their marketing target is a special kind of 
tourist, the business man on an expense account, the convention trade and 
the romantic week-end. Those are also the circumstances when we par- 
venus can afford to set aside the restrictions of our normal lives and feel 
the liberation, even the disorientation, of living graciously. We are sudden- 
ly allowed to be gracious. We can hand out gratuities as if there were no 
tomorrow. 

But then a host of other anxieties descend. Am I tipping too much? Am 
I betraying my parvenu status? Do I really want this object, as opposed to 
wanting to prove that I can pay for it? When we no longer have to ask the 
question, ‘How far down may I drink?’, we have to consider other matters, 
such as, How much do I want?’ or ‘Is this the night wine with this meal?’ 

That is a daunting prospect, for you are expressing your personality 
with every choice you take. You can no longer shelter behind the normal 
social excuses for your behaviour, such as indigence and thrift, but have to 
search your soul for other justifications, Even a simple ‘I like this wine’ is 
not good enough, for others may dislike it or you may be unlucky enough 
to run across a connoisseur who looks at you askance as if to say, “Well, 
some people like methylated spirits.’ 

We parvenus have to defend our likes and dislikes against possible oppo- 
sition, knowing that even our protective phrases may be character-reveal- 
ing. ‘A dry, white wine?’ Does it suggest austerity? Do I want to be 
thought austere? ‘A fruity red?’ God help us. And then, of course, there 
are the even more delicate matters of pyjamas and dressing-gowns, of 
bathroom furniture, of socks and shaving-creams, of after-shaves and 
hair-styles, of the right ties and handkerchiefs. A strong, flaw-free ego (or 
one born to wealth) can take such decisions, confident that it doesn’t 
matter very much if other people disagree with them. He can turn up to 
a debate at the Oxford Union, as Kenneth Tynan once did, wearing yellow 
socks and a purple cravat—although, in Tynan’s case, wasn’t there an 
unnecessary deflance, an insecurity masquerading as strength? Fops delib- 
erately dazzle and outrage others, in order to provoke harmless criticism, 
that which never comes too close to the mark. 

But most of us who lack the recklessness to become fops or the con- 
fidence to be ourselves take refuge in ‘good taste.’ Taste is, I suspect, the 
limitation of consumption by means other than economic; whereas ‘good 
taste’ suggests that there are general accepted standards by which such 
choices can be measured. ‘Good taste’ does not reveal our characters. On 
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the contrary, the sober grey suit, three-piece with a non-assertive tie, or 
the little black dress (but not too little) are convenient disguises, express- 
ing nothing more than that we know how to behave in a civilised manner, 
thus graciously. Of course, we can ruin the effect. We can wear green 
suede shoes or fail to conceal a scarlet bra; but having once embarked 
upon a policy of ‘good taste’, the fair winds of conformity should carry 
us through to our destination, which is to be liked and accepted, unless, of 
course, we are just appalling sailors. 

The posh hotels discreetly impose their standards of good taste upon 
you. They specialise in knowing all about parvenu insecurities and go out 
of their way to relieve you of anxiety. Their house wines are reliable. If 
you spill a glass of water, the waiter apologises—or if he’s just too far 
away to take the blame, he criticises the shape of the glass. The mattre 
d'hôtel advises you on the menu and always takes ‘Yes’ for an answer, 
believing that if the spirit is willing and the credit good, the details can be 
sorted out later. Nor is there a hint in their manner that you may not be 
able to take such decisions for yourself. On the contrary, your very in- 
ability to make up your mind is taken to be a sign of grace. You must be 
too busy, too absorbed in higher matters to worry about the details of 
gracious living. You simply expect the best, which is what you must be 
given. 

Jessica Miller, the press officer of Vista Hotel, one of the enormous 
towers of the World Trade Centre in New York, explained the Hilton 
theory to me. They assume that their visitors are business men, grappling 
with high finance and such matters as to whether Brazil really needs 
another nuclear-power station; and naturally can’t be bothered with petty 
difficulties, such as how to get to the airport on time or whether, late at 
night, they are really going to need a double or a single bed. What they 
want is streamlined efficiency, heavily laced with good taste, which here 
implies beige wallpaper and Impressionist flower prints. At Vista, you can 
leave your shoes outside the bedroom door, an unusual feature in Ameri- 
can hotels and considered to be European, to be cleaned by the morning, 
which (bearing in mind that Vista has 850 bedrooms), suggests a formid- 
able capacity to organise. Personally, I can never place my shoes outside 
the door without feeling apprehensive—not so much because they might 
not be returned to me, as because the heels may be worn, the laces frayed 
or the leather of inferior quality. I fear that other top-executive-business- 
men, pacing the corridors late at night with the worries of Reaganomics 
will catch a sight of my shoes and think, ‘My God, that leather’s plastic! 
What are plastic shoes doing in a hotel like this?’ Vista Hotel, which 
thinks of everything, supplies a gracious bag in which the intimacies of 
your shoes can be locked up from public gaze. 

Then there is the Executive Fitness Centre where you can jog around a 
floor for miles without ever having to decide where you want to go. The 
Fitness Centres are to become a standard feature of the Vista chain of 
hotels, of which the New York World Trade Centre Vista is the flagship. 
They have standard plunge-pools, standard weight-reducing cycles, stan- 
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dard parallel bars; and, indeed, the tendency in such hotels is for this 
year’s additional luxury to become next year’s standard item. Of course, 
Vista Hotel provides bubble-bath capsules, sewing kits, chocolates for 
bedtime, greetings trays, TV (with an ‘Off’ switch) and, in its most elabor- 
ate Presidential Suite, a triple-sized bath where Venus can arise from an 
oyster-shelL 

At the Hotel Europejski in Warsaw, the Venuses were to be found in 
the basement night-club, dressed like something from the Weimar repub- 
lic in the good old, bad old days, in corsets, tutus and leather; whereas in 
the Budapest Hilton, they were on the ground floor, dressed m sleek blue 
uniforms like air-hostesses. In the penthouse bars of Canadian luxury 
hotels, you can apparently order most things on an American Express 
card, but they have a habit of turning up in unpalatable disguises. At 
Vista, and in the other New York hotels I visited, greater credit was given 
to personal initiative in these matters. They provided the oyster-shells, you 
supplied the pearls. 

Europe has a special influence on New York ‘good taste.’ I do not mean 
simply in such matters as the ubiquitous French restaurants and Italian 
waiters, in the reproduction French and English furniture in the bed- 
rooms, in the often hideous antiques of hotel lobbies or in ostentatiously 
olde-worlde paper, yellow and hand-woven, of menus, wrought in the 
manner of the Nuremberg bible. It is more a matter of ambience, as if the 
typical American life-style is all hurry-and-bustle, whereas the British can 
afford to be leisurely and gracious. 

Even in the Statler Hotel, in the heart of Manhattan, where 6th Avenue 
flows into the ground-floor lobbies and boutiques, and matrons with 
parcels from Macy’s rest their feet in the cafés and coffee shops, the 
bustle disappears on the upper floors; and the porter who carries your 
luggage subtly changes his accent. Downstairs, he is Bronx or Brooklyn, 
by the second floor he is mid-Atlantic, by the third almost British and by 
the seventh, he is starting to call you M’sieur. ‘Would M’sieur like to 
order tea?’ asked mine, as I fumbled for change for a tip. ‘Or coffee?’ he 
asked, demonstrating the colour TV. I had only a ten-dollar bill, which 
seemed excessive. Dare I, a parvenu, bargain for change? ‘Ah, to hell 
with itl’ he exclaimed, reverting to Bronx, as I went on fumbling. 

The Westbury Hotel, on Upper East Side, near the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Art, is the Trasthouse Forte’s New York flagship. New 
York friends spoke of it with awe. It was so British. The restaurant is 
called the Polo, not after the mint but the sport; and you could scarcely 
move without touches of grecious living assailing you from all sides. It 
was splendid. A bowl of fruit welcomed me when I arrived, with a little 
note from the manager; and when I returned, there was another note, 
with more fruit, welcoming me back. 

The breakfast jam came from Tiptree. The Financial Times was deliv- 
ered with afternoon tea at 4.30; and there was a particular kind of polite- 
ness, altogether different from the standard New York helpfulness, with a 
carefully lowered voice, precise diction and choice of words, as if trained 
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Jeeveses had taken over the green livery as a concession. An American 
friend, with whom I took tea in the lounge after a session with redneck 
producers at the Theatre Critics’ Convention, was quite startled by it. 
‘Did he say what I thought he said?’ she asked, after I had ordered crum- 
pets. ‘I don’t know what you thought he said.’ ‘I don’t know what I 
thought he said, either, she said, ‘but it sounded—out of this world.’ 

It is, I suppose, flattering to belong to a country which is associated in 
American eyes with gracious living; and certainly an English accent can 
be an advantage in the United States. But, like all parvenus, I am wary of 
the barriers behind which I hide. 

In savagely class-divided societies, where everybody is supposed to 
know, and keep to, his or her station in life, parvenus are the secret 
rebels, exiles in their own country; but as wealth becomes spread, the 
rebels become the new establishment. Industries are built up around their 
need to be accepted, taste and fashion dominate the newspapers, and, at 
a certain point, good taste seeks to be identified with art to which it is 
fundamentally opposed. 

The true appreciation of art, or its creation, implies a personal commit- 
ment, a deeply-held set of convictions, which may well be at odds with 
society. Good taste shuns commitment, avoids betraying the personality 
and takes its cue from what other people think. Gracious living may be 
decorated with works of art, as tokens of sensitivity; but the prints on the 
wall, the Schubert Quintet softly singing from the record-player, and the 
heavily-bound copy of Sir Kenneth Clark’s Civilisation on the glass 
table express, not a love of art, but an addiction to safe atmospheres. 

I would like to live without good taste, to believe that the choices I 
take are really my own, and that the world in which I live is not just 
some kind of glorified hotel through which we float, pampered, flattered 
or kicked out, as the case may be, according to the discrimination of a 
divine head waiter. But, in the meantime, gracious living serves as a 
substitute for living fully. We may have to check out at noon, before 
the full sun seeks out us parvenus and exposes us for what we are; but 
at least overnight we can pretend that we have drunk to the bottom of 
the glass and that our human rivals are not queueing up to grab their 
share. 


The February 1983 issue of Contemporary Review includes The 
Boers, the Empire and the Irish by Hugh Munro, The Genera- 
tion Gap and the Defence of Britain by George Robertson, MP, 


Britain and Argentina: Some Personal Reflections by David 
Stephen and A Change of Government in Sweden by Richard 


Pybus. 
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by Ernle Money 


MAJOR exhibition of Neapolitan Art in the seventeenth century, 
From Caravaggio to Giordano, was on exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in London last autumn; it will subsequently be seen at 

the National Gallery in Washington and the Grand Palais, Paris. 


Naples during the seventeenth century held a unique position. It was 
the second largest city in Europe, with a population, until the plague of 
1656, of up to half a million, and was three times the size of other Italian 
cities such as Rome, Florence and Venice. It was the capital for the 
Italian dominions of an extensive Spanish region, governed by an 
Iberian Viceroy with an hidalgo Court. It was the largest entrepot and 
the most active port of the whole Mediterranean, trading on equal terms 
with such great cities elsewhere as Seville, Lisbon, London, Antwerp 
and Amsterdam. Varied in its culture, cosmopolitan in its citizens, Naples 
presented to visitors a sequence of startling contrasts between authority 
and licence, riches and poverty. It was a microcosm of Southern Europe 
and the centre of a unique way of life and civilisation. 


No place could have been a more fertile setting for the development 
of a Baroque idiom. Fervently, if rather simplistically, devoted to the 
Counter-Reformation image, it provided an ideal basis for the devotional 
message of the Jesuits, the Theatrines and other such emotional orders. 
As Professor Romeo de Maio has put it: ‘Naples was open ground for 
any religious novelty and although (each) fervour was short lived, the 
failure of one religious fashion opened the way for others.’ In 1645 John 
Evelyn found there more than three thousand churches and monasteries 
‘the best built and adorned in Italy’. A remarkably high proportion of 
the whole population was in fact in holy orders; over 8,000 religious 
died in Naples during the great plague year alone. In the course of 
the Seicento no less than two hundred new foundations were established 
solely to honour the cult of the Madonna. Other specially favoured 
figures were Saint Januarius, whose blood, kept in the reliquaries at the 
Capella del Tesoro at the Cathedral, was believed to liquefy in a miracu- 
lous fashion each year, and Saint John Baptist whose special protection 
the city invoked through the course of the century. 


Always beautiful, often violent, a strange mixture of Italian enthusiasm 
and Spanish intransigence, Naples became a special kind of place, termed ` 
by Sir Sacheverall Sitwell, historian of Southern Baroque, ‘the siren 
city.” In the words of another distinguished authority, Sir Harold Acton, 
‘paradoxically the visual arts flourished in Naples as never before, during 
the seventeenth century . . . the Baroque became accentuated in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius and, though commerce languished (the Viceroys) 
continued to build churches, palaces, bridges, new roads and grandiose 
public fountains, transforming the face of their ancient capital.’ Although 
these Spanish grandees continued to ornament their palaces with master- 
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pieces from Rome, they were also great patrons of the local arts. One 
Vicéroy, the Marchese del Corpio, had a collection of no less than 1,800 
paintings. The Flemish merchant Gaspar Roomer, who lived in the city 
from 1634 to and 1674, created a similarly vast collection, including 
works by Ribera, Caracciolo, Stanzione, Preti and Giordano, and those 
of his compatriots Rubens and Van Dyck. 


In contrast to such splendours, the century was also a period of con- 
tinuing tribulation for Naples. As well as the pestilence and accompany- 
ing famine, it suffered from earthquake and volcanic eruptions, riot and 
civil unrest, the incursions of the Barbary pirates against shipping and 
the constant threat of foreign invasion. It is, in a way, curiously apposite 
that this exhibition should have been brought about, even three centuries 
later, as a result of more recent misfortunes to affect this extraordinary 
city. When, in November 1980, a severe earth tremor hit many buildings, 
including the Cathedral and other sacred edifices, the treasures con- 
tained there had to be removed for their own safety. Since these include 
such major works as The Seven Acts of Mercy, which Caravaggio painted 
in 1607 for the newly constructed Pio Monte della Misericordia, this 
unfortunate event provided a special opportunity to put on view, on a 
broader basis, a selection of often recently renovated masterpieces. The 
outcome has proved to be a unique survey of what is otherwise a gener- 
ally underestimated, though highly significant, epoch in European art. 


To put this in context the background to the exhibition deals with a 
topographical setting for Seicento Naples itself. In Didier Barra’s re- 
markable vedutista view of the city this lies exposed to the burning sun 
of southern Italy, caparisoned with a variety of shipping and dominated 
by the sinister outline of the great castle of San Elmo. The same view 
is seen in the foreground of an altarpiece showing Saint Januarius 
interceding for the city to the Holy Trinity, which is now believed to be a 
joint work by Barra and Onofrio Palumbo; this is particularly interesting 
since it emphasises the separate personality of the former from his fellow 
Lorrainer, Francois de Nome, who also worked in Naples and specialised 
in strange architectural settings. They were until recently jointly con- 
fused as a composite figure, sometimes referred to as Monsu Desiderio. 
The need for such holy intervention is seen in Spadoro’s terrifying scenes 
of the suffering of the population during the eruption of Vesuvius and 
in the plague year. Mattia Preti’s votive bozetti, commissioned by the 
City council to mark the latter event, remind us that it was a year which 
carried off, among artists alone, such figures as Falcone, Stanzione, 
Giovanni Do and Pacecco. 


Although Michelangelo da Caravaggio was born in the north of Italy 
he became, in a very real sense, the predominant influence for this period 
of Neapolitan art. During the course of a short life he visited the city 
twice, in 1606-7, when he painted his majestic Flagellation for the Church 
of San Domenico Maggiore, as well as The Seven Acts of Mercy, and 
again, on his return from Malta, in 1609-10, when he produced two other 
major works in the present exhibition, The Martyrdom of St. Ursula 
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and the London National Gallery’s Salome with the Head of St John 
the Baptist which has been identified by Denis Mahon as the picture 
that he took with him in Porto Ercola at the time of his death. In an 
interesting contribution to the catalogue, Professor Mina Gregori of 
Florence University writes: “The Neapolitan School, more than any 
other in the Italian Seicento, took up and continued Caravaggio’s innova- 
tions in a powerful popular vein and echoes of his naturalism prevailed 
for generations (there) despite attempts to sweeten his style’. 


The impact of Caravaggio and the effect of the Caravaggisti can be 
seen in a number of ways. His immediate followers such as Caracciolo 
and Carlo Sellitto are strikingly represented, as are painters who worked 
at Naples under his influence like Artemesia Gentileschi. The latter’s 
almost aggressively feminist Judith and Holofernes presents an example 
of her somewhat peculiar personality, influenced perhaps by a strange 
individual history. The delightful Bernardo Cavallino, who sweetened 
Caravaggio’s realism without approaching the sentimentalism of Guido 
Reni, is seen through a whole roomful of pictures which mark what an 
exciting and generally undervalued artist he is. In another field, the work 
of the Neapolitan still life painters makes an interesting contrast with 
their Spanish contemporaries from the bodegones school. The Recco 
family and the delicate Andrea Belvedere show, among these, a particu- 
larly distinctive and distinguished level of attainment. 


Ribera, who was born near Valencia but spent almost the whole of 
his career in Naples, emerges from this exhibition as a major master. 
When the Golden Age of Spanish Painting was held, also at the Royal 
Academy in 1976, I wrote of how moved I found myself by this powerful, 
intransigent, and sometimes almost savage painter. Now I am more than 
ever convinced of his status. The Jacob’s Dream, loaned by the Prado, 
the Pieta, from the Certosa di San Martino in Naples and the two heads 
of Old Testament prophets from the same church, are certainly among 
the great manifestations anywhere of all Christian art. It is only when 
he comes into comparison with Rubens or Jordaens in secular pictures, 
such as the Capodimonte’s The Drunken Silenus, that he becomes ponde- 
rous and over-emphatic. The enormous impact which he exerted at 
Naples for a period (c.1616-1652) of over thirty years is an area of art 
history that deserves a good deal more detailed study in the non-Catholic 
orientated world of Northern Europe than it has been given. 


So far as the second half of the century is concerned, the era of 
Salvator Rosa and Luca Giordano, we approach the Neapolitan Baroque 
in its more traditional context. Rosa, of all the painters who worked in 
Naples during this period, became the most popular in England, possibly 
because his pictures of banditti and condottieri in romantic landscapes 
in the campagna exercised an immediate appeal there without any degree 
of religious embarrassment. Certainly by the eighteenth century there 
were probably more of his pictures in English collections than were to 
be found anywhere else. Giordano, influenced by a mixture of Ve CZ ater, 
and the Bologna school, is similarly a reasonably easy painter fop thet", F a 
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non-emotive eye to assimilate, though there are examples among these 
pictures, like Phineas and his Companions turned into Stone and The 
Death .of Jezebel which show a taste for gruesome subjects that was 
clearly acceptable to Neapolitan taste but from which northern collectors 
with their tendency towards the Florentine and Venetian might have 
flinched. 


Of the other two leading lights of the second part of Neapolitan 
Seicento art, Preti is strongly represented by a number of very accom- 
plished paintings and Solimena by the exquisite Madonna of the Rosary, 
a picture only acquired as recently as 1971 on the London art market by 
the West Berlin gallery, and the striking Santa Rosalia from the Pisani 
Collection in Naples. As Sailda Maietta points out in her catalogue note 
to this painting, the wheel here has, in a sense, turned full circle, with 
the curious fluctuations of Neapolitan religious enthusiasm, to a medita- 
tive quietism which became popular there under the influence of Molinos 
in the last quarter of the century. It is not the least fascinating aspect 
of this tantalising city that, itself the true capital of the counter- 
reformation, it gave birth to so wide a variety of different forms of 
spiritual fervour. 


The Royal Academy is fortunate to have played host to so distin- 
guished and stimulating an exhibition. The public as a whole, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, owes a special debt of gratitude to the enlightened 
sponsorship of Martini and Rossi for making this possible. I would also 
warmly commend the scholarly, well illustrated and by no means over- 
expensive catalogue. Let us hope that Naples will be blessed with good 
fortune in future for the preservation of its restored heritage. 
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THE FUTURE OF CABLE TELEVISION 


Dear 

‘Television’, Network’s Peter Finch says, ‘Is not the truth. Television 
is a god-damned amusement park . . . we're in the boredom killing 
business.’ Yes, first create the boredom, then kill it. Unfortunately, in- 
creasingly recently the boredom has refused to die and television itself 
seems tired and boring, apart from some very occasional high-spots such 
as Bleasdale’s Boys From The Blackstuff, Harry’s Game, the hallucina- 
tory Smiley’s People, Bellamy’s The Four Great Seasons and some 
stimulating Channel 4 items. 

As Robert Rubens said in his article Television in the 80's (Con 
temporary Review, Oct. ’82, Vol 241, No. 1401), there seem to be no 
truly creative innovations forthcoming from modern television and the 
auditions of which he says it is composed seem increasingly badly and 
half-heartedly conducted. 

So what of Cable TV? I feel cable TV will not be a creative innovation 
at all and its product unable even to stage-a badly arranged audition. 
I agree with a great deal of what John Elsom says in his article on Cable, 
Streams Of Light (Contemporary Review, Nov. ’82, Vol. 241, No. 1402). 
Yes, of course, in a free Society it is a good thing to have as many 
sources of communication as possible but, as seen in our lacklustre news- 
papers, although the range of choice seems quite extensive, in fact the 
newspapers are all controlled by a very few people who are as biased as 
any average politician. Freedom of expression via the media in this sense 
is an illusion. 

Commercial cable companies would inevitably concentrate on the large 
urban centres of population. People living in rural areas, people living 
in ‘blind areas’ and people too poor to pay for the service (installation, 
rental, extra channel costs) would be excluded for many, many years, 
in some instances forever. 

In America, approximately one-third of the population has Cable TV. 
So, is it thriving? It is not, and many Cable companies are in dire 
financial straits and going bankrupt. And what about quality? Well, the 
American Cable 24 hours News services skim repeatedly over the surface 
of things in‘an incredibly uninformed way, like mad scavengers grabbing 
every available scrap from other, more informed, sources. On the Arts 
side, things are even worse. C.B.S. Cable Arts Channel folded because 
the Advertisers wouldn’t back anything so unconventional as an Arts 
programme, and A.B.C. Cable Arts hardly qualifies for the label, and 
concentrates on trendy trash and reactionary rubbish. But what about 
the community service aspects? Here we go again, despite all the possi- 
bilities of two-way community communication, computor analyses, local 
shows and info., ethnic narrowcasting, voting, emergency services, educa- 
tion etc. In the US the major Cable companies have made practically no 
headway at all, except for a depressingly predictable monopoly of such 
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items as sports events and recently released feature films. They haven’t 
the inclination, or the backers, for anything more adventurous. 

. Of course, the British Cable experience might be much better. But, 
as already said, Cable TV will be very selective; a maximum of only 39% 
of the population will receive full Cable by the end of this Century 
and, in a recent poll, only 29% of the population said they were interested 
in receiving Cable TV with the costs it would involve. As for pay TV 
these 29%, said they would only be willing to pay for feature films and 
certain exclusive Sports items, and then no more than £6 to £8 a month. 

Again British Cable TV must not be allowed to develop an alternative 
National network to the existing broadcasters. If the major Networks 
were undermined, we would all suffer. Not that I feel they will be, because 
of the financial restrictions. 

If I have painted a deliberately stark picture it is because the Cable 
situation worries me greatly. It does have its attractions; community 
communication, special programmes etc, but will these be properly 
realised? I doubt it. , 

Before anything else is done, there are two duties that the Government 
must perform if it wishes to maintain its credibility:— (1) It must inform 
the public fully about Cable TV; what and who it is really for, the 
benefits and cost. Since it is going to cost many millions at a time when 
schools and hospitals are being closed through lack of Government and 
Council money, a great deal of thought and public consultation must go 
into the financing of the so-far dubious Cable TV proposals, or the 
streams of false light will carry us into a static ocean of boredom and 
expensive darkness. (2) The Government must assess Cable TV proposals 
in the context of the country as a whole and not merely as a service to the 
urban population or an opportunity for competition between individual 
Cable companies. Since the expense of providing television programmes 
to the general standards of GBTYV is exceedingly high and ever rising, 
a free-for-all in Cable would inevitably lead to lack of choice of services 
and programmes, as fibre optics, (Coaxial cables are already a thing 
of the past, an engineer assured me recently) set so sweetly in star-shaped 
terminals, provide an infinity of mediocrity. If this is the case, Cable may 
strengthen the trend away from Television altogether, as Videos and 
their offspring take over from TY, as TV once took over from cinema 
and cinema from live variety theatre. 

Let us hope that the Government decides to solve the Cable conun- 
drum honestly and fairly and that the public is given a chance to partici- 
pate at every stage. 

Yours faithfully, 
DAVID R. MORGAN 


Flamstead, Herts. 


Dear Madam, 

In ‘Streams of Light’ (Contemporary Review No. 1402, Vol. 241), John 
Elsom makes an interesting and thoughtful defense of cablevision. Quite 
rightly, he argues that its introduction into this country will have pro- 
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found and far-reaching consequences. If approached in the right way, 
he believes its influence will be beneficial, providing not only a wider 
choice of entertainment, but further options in education, a voice for 
cultural and political minorities and local communities, as well as infor- 
mation and business services on an unprecedented scale. 

Mr. Elsom notes that ‘outright opposition has been muted, and most 
politicians as well as those connected with television, seem to believe 
that sooner or later cablevision will come.’ This squares with my own 
sense of the current debate, and it’s an aspect I find disturbing. Those 
involved in politics and the TV industry are unlikely to oppose cable- 
vision for fairly obvious reasons: many may, of course, be genuinely in 
favour, but if they are not, they are likely to keep silent; for no politician 
with an eye on the next election is going to oppose something which has 
widespread popular support; and no one in television (except certain 
vested interests, as Mr. Elsom points out) is likely to turn down the 
possibilities of advancement which cablevision will provide. For these’ 
reasons alone, the future of cablevision seems assured. 

Mr. Elsom worries over whether cablevision will be ‘entertainments- 
led’. I do not think there is any doubt. No matter for what purposes 
television may be used, most people use it for entertainment; and there 
comes a point where even the news and educational programmes slip 
into the category of entertainment, merging with adverts, with comedy, 
quiz and other programmes in an indifferent and undifferentiated 
sequence, evening after evening. 

A recent survey commissioned jointly by the BBC and IBA showed 
that average viewing hours had dropped to about twenty per person per 
week. Both authorities were reportedly worried by this. Yet twenty 
hours a week means on average a little under three hours a day—or in 
most cases, three hours an evening; and these figures do not include 
hours spent watching video films. 

I think the figures are worrying too, though for opposite reasons to 
the BBC and IBA. No matter how entertaining, informative, or educa- 
tional television may be, it’s a passive activity which in prolonged doses 
(and three hours a day is on average half a man or a woman’s free time) 
not only fails to stimulate the mind, but impairs our ability to think and 
feel as human beings in a real world. A proliferation of channels 
specialising in sport, entertainment, pornography, education or whatever, 
Will increase average viewing time, and increase the tendency towards 
a state of passivity in leisure hours. 

A further point. There is only a limited amount of talent available 
to create and run a television network. Judging from present experience, 
we have already tapped most of what there is. There is also a limited 
permutation of possible programming. Channel 4 suggests that any further 
options will mean more of the same; and more in this context is likely 
to mean worse. 

Lastly, cablevision, entertainments-led, is certain to come because 
television itself is a most effective means of population control. Panem 
et circenses were an important prop to the Roman Empire; in our society, 
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the ‘circus’ function of television is of incalculable importance. Over threes 
million unemployed and many others living insecure existences, mean 
potential trouble in any society. The fact that there has been compare- 
tively little social unrest to date is due in part at least to round-the-clock 
television and video entertainment. In the USA part of the definition of 
being below the poverty line includes not having a television set. Tve 
been in black homes in Mississippi and Arkansas where, as the saying 
in the South is, the occupants were ‘on the killing-floor’; but there was 
always a TY set flickering through the room. 

Cablevision will come for many reasons, not least of which is its rôle 
as an anodyne for the populace in troubled times. But no one of con- 


sequence is going to say this. 
Yours faithfully, 


JOHN BARNIE 
Abergavenny, Gwent. 


THE MARTIN LUTHER ANNIVERSARY 


Dear Madam, 

May I take this opportunity of reminding you that 1983 will be a year 
of great significance for all Protestants, since it marks the 500th an- 
niversary of the birth of Martin Luther—founder of the Reformation? 
The celebrations will take many differing forms in those now diverse 
parts of Germany which felt his influence—and which influenced him, 
during the first half of the 16th century. 

Eisleben, where Luther was born, and died in 1546; Erfurt where he 
entered the University and became a monk; Wittenberg to whose 
cathedral door he pinned those famous 95 Theses; and Wartburg Castle, 
where he was imprisoned and translated the Bible into German; all these 
are now part of the German Democratic Republic, as also, of course, is 
Leipzig, the scene of Luther’s great debate with John Eck. Yet it is 
significant that the East German authorities, perhaps with an eye to the 
potential earnings in hard currency, are mounting a considerable pro- 
gramme of exhibitions, music and drama in all these places during 1983, 
and they are stressing the involvement of the evangelical churches. 

Meanwhile, West Germany will not be left in the shadows. Nuremburg, 
Coburg and Augsburg are all marking the anniversary with a programmic 
of events. 

There are still openings for choirs from the UK to take part in the 
festival and in the major concerts with Frederick Grimes, They must pay 
their own costs and detailed information can be obtained from Vacanza 
Ltd. at 2a, Christchurch Street, Ipswich (Tel: 50953). 

Yours faithfully, 
DAVID HOUSELEY 


Ipswich. 
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QUARTERLY FICTION REVIEW 


Shindler’s Ark. Thomas Keneally. Hodder & Stoughton. £7.95. The End of 
the World News. Anthony Burgess. Hutchinson. £8.95. Mantissa. John 
Fowles. Cape. £6.95. God’s Grace. Bernard Malamud. Chatto & Windus. 
£6.95. The Facilitators, Peter Redgrove. Routledge & Kegan Paul. £6.95. 
Fly Away Peter. David Malouf. Chatto & Windus. £4.95. 

Inevitably, the Booker Memorial Prize for fiction, with its single £1,000 
award, causes an annual controversy. The panel of judges carries a heavy 
responsibility in selecting a winner from the final short-list. Whatever their 
decision, there are many who disagree with it and suggestions for the better 
management of the contest proliferate. This year, the biographer Michael 
Holroyd has put forward the very reasonable proposal that runners-up should 
also be rewarded. On the other hand, Martyn Goff, Director of the National 
Book League, claims that there are considerable benefits even to the un- 
successful competitors in increased sales and personal encouragement. But 
around the 1982 choice an unusual aspect of the debate has developed as to 
whether the winner, Thomas Keneally, four times short-listed for the prize, 
has written a novel in the accepted sense, defined by the Oxford Dictionary 
as a ‘fictitious prose narrative’. Thomas Keneally’s entry, Shindler’s Ark, 
does not even claim to be fictitious, although it is certainly an absorbing 
prose narrative. 

It seems that the imspiration to use Oscar Shindler as a central character 
in a novel came about quite fortuitously. The Sudeten German, who risked 
his personal safety by rescuing thousands of Polish Jews from extinction during 
World War H, was no romantic Pimpernel figure. He achieved his chosen 
objective by the simple expedient of employing Jews in his enamelware and 
munitions factory in Cracow, which was enjoying boom sales owing to Red 
Army requirements, Although thousands who would otherwise have perished 
had reason to bless his name, Shindler was basically Philistine and unimagina-~ 
tive, addicted to hard drinking and a luxurious life-style, readily accepting 
that gifts and bribes led directly to the higher echelons of power. 

In the years immediately preceding the declaration of World War I, a 
curious situation had developed regarding the Jewish population in Poland. 
They seemed not to have any desire to integrate with the indiginous community 
and so had virtually become an alien force living within the Polish state, 
accepting a degree of harassment as inevitable. It was only when persecution 
went beyond what could conceivably be termed legitimate that Oscar Shindler 
recoiled from the excesses. And so he conceived his famous rescue operation 
for a fortunate few, although thousands were carried to their death in the gas 
chambers, about which so much has already been written. 

Strangely, Shindler’s Ark does not read like a re-telling of an all too 
familiar saga. Despite the leisurely unfolding of a tenuous plot, it provides 
compulsive reading, despite the irritating reminders that it is in no sense an 
invented narrative. Perhaps this is unimportant, because the knowledge that 
the most horrific incidents are fully authenticated contributes to an under-. 
standing of much that is not generally mown about Poland before and during 
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the Second World War. It is not the author’s fault that his unconventional 
hero runs out of steam before the end. Shindler himself sank into obscurity 
when his crowded hour was over, cared for by grateful survivors in Czecho- 
slovakia until his death in 1974. 

It still seems impossible to escape from the holocaust. In The End of the 
World News, Anthony Burgess highlights the subject yet again in his curious 
trio of apparently unrelated short stories, although he argues that a common 
theme wields them together. The escape of Sigmund Freud from his native 
Vienna during the summer of 1939 provides the framework, enlivened by 
frequent flashbacks. Accurate and very readable, it has the fascination of a 
glimpse behind the scenes during the birth throes of psychoanalysis. While 
the great truths of the sub-conscious and infant sexuality were emerging before 
a resistant public, Freud and his fellow doctors quarrelled and jostled for 
supremacy like any crowd of self-centred thespians. As for his theories, it is 
scarcely surprising that they met with a similar reaction to Darwin’s revolu- 
tionary findings. Freud is shown as a frail though obstinate man, vilified by 
his professional colleagues and ostracised socially. Carl Yung, Alfred Adler 
and Ernest Jones do not emerge at this stage as much more than rival 
contenders for the mantle of omnipotence. Mrs. Freud and the daughter, 
Anna, were unswervingly loyal, yet it is not surprising that others were 
repelled by the strange little man, eternally sucking a cigar, giving way to 
frequent bouts of resentment. 

But against the backcloth of petty posturings the sombre truth of antagonism 
towards the Jews cast a shadow over Freud in his home city. His departure 
was permitted purely on account of his international eminence. His death in 
London from cancer coincided with the declaration of World War I. It was 
scarcely commemorated at a time when the future of civilisation hung jn the 
belance and his discoveries and researches might well have disappeared with 
him. 

By contrast, the other two stories in The End of the World News seem to 
achieve only minor importance and the reader may be forgiven for skipping 
them and concentrating on the Freud section. Even so, the visit of Trotsky 
to New York in 1917, presented as a musical comedy complete with lyrica, 
and the destruction of the planet Earth by a meteor known as Lynx, with 
all the searing anticipation of impending devastation, combine to make The 
End of the World News an absorbing tour de force. 

Mantissa, John Fowles’ new novel, also rests on experimentation in the art 
of novel writing. In this brief novella there are few reminders of the detailed, 
comprehensive Daniel Martin. Mantissa, (an asterisk note explains that the 
word means ‘addition of comparatively small importance, especially to a 
literary effort or discourse’), opens with a familiar sttuation—the awakening 
in hospital of a man suffering from loss of memory. Miles Green, the present 
victim, is an author. He is at the uncomfortable stage of not knowing who 
he is or what he is doing in this alien place. His wife attempts, not too 
tactfully, to induce some recollection of his family responsibilities. ‘ “The 
children are missing you... .”. She made them sound like overdue bills.” The 
only problem is that he cannot place them m the mists of his disintegrated 
memory and the only mystery is how John Fowles will solve the conundrum 
in some new manner from the many writers who have attempted to deal with 
the same theme. But it is soon clear that this is not at all what he is setting 
out to do. The woman consultant doctor, a nurse and the frustrated wife 
confer at the bedside and agree upon a course of treatment. The doctor in 
charge, Dr. Delfie, has developed a theory that amnesia can best be cured 
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through an arousal of the sexual impulses. She and the nurse prepare for a 
` kind of dual act. In the face of their expert approaches Miles Green has little 
chance of resistance, although he finds the ministrations of the warm- 
hearted nurse preferable to those of the steely doctor. But from that pomt 
onwards simplistic interpretations are superfluous and Mamntissa moves into 
the realm of a complex argument as to the basic truths which mevitably 
underlie and indeed inspire creative writing. Scenes of space-fiction-like 
fantasy, interwoven with dream happenings, make this novel an emotional 
and imaginative experience rather than a narrative to accept or reject on its 
face value. 

And fantasy of a kind provides the basis for Bernard Malamud’s God’s 
Grace. Here, once again, the end of life on the planet Earth is the theme. 
Only, in this case, it is God Himself who wills the destruction of his erring 
off-spring, though inadvertently leaving some remnants of life to make what 
they can of existence in the midst of devastation. Calvin Cohn was the only 
human being to escape. He finds himself drifting on a battered schooner, near 
to a luxuriant island. Also surviving on the vessel is a small monkey named 
Gottlob, once the subject of primate research, with a talk-box inserted in his 
windpipe. The animal apparently has a mind of its own and a degree of 
sophistication for which it would be churlish to seek rational explanations. 
Soon, Gottlob is able to converse quite fluently with Cohn on a variety of 
topics, although his pronunciation remains basic. It soon becomes apparent 
that God has left other live creatures on the island—a giant gorilla and 
smaller members of the ape tribe. All become a community of sorts, on 
which Calvin Cohn seeks to impose the laws of a rough-and-ready democracy. 
He himself defies the tabu of both the human and monkey tribes by mating 
with the attractive young female, Mary. She bears his humanoid offspring and 
happiness of a kind follows, but it is not destined to last. Attributes surface 
among the apes which Cohn believed he had eradicated. Fighting and killing 
become commonplace. The little humanoid is torn to pieces and Cohn realises 
that he himself is powerless to resist the forces of hostility ranged against him 
and cannot hope to survive. God’s Grace is, presumably, intended to be a 
morality tale about the fragility of civilisation, and a very bitter one. In this 
context it does not set out to say anything new; yet it fascinates, if only 
because it displays such a startling contrast to Bernard Malamud’s previous 
novels, 

It seems that fantasy and adventures within the mind continue to domimate 
recent fiction. With The Facilitators we are back in hospital, but not one that 
is recognisable by everyday standards. Over the years, Peter Redgrove has 
achieved an impressively long list of novels, plays and poems. His invention 
and energy pursue the reader at breakneck speed into new blind alleys of 
exploration. The Facilitators, with its bizarre plot of the wealthy Dr. Jacqueline 
Dimitrios’ search for a suitable husband, must surely rank as one of his 
most provocative. 

And finally, back to the real world with an unpleasant jolt. David Malouf 
is an Australian writer widely acclaimed for his lucid, imaginative prose style 
and ability to present familiar truths in a new way. Fly Away Peter is on two 
very contrasting planes; the bird-infested plains and morasses of Australia, and 
the trench warfare of 1914. The central character, Jim, loves the birds and 
observes them constantly, yet he has no jurisdiction over the lands on which 
they feed and nest. It is left to the owner of these lands, Ashley Crowther, 
to appoint Jim as Warden of an unofficial bird sanctuary, aided by the uncon- 
ventional Imogen Harcourt, well ahead of his time with nature photography. 
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ventional Imogen Harcourt, well ahead of her time with nature photography. 
& remote happening, yet it made its impact and soon Jim and Ashley are 
volunteering to take part in the conflict. Whereupon the scene changes from 
the perlucid landscape to the savagery and futility of the allied battlefront. 
Familiar though we are with the horrific conditions, these descriptions strike 
with yet a new revulsion. Jim dies in a field hospital, sustained by a curious 
dream-mood which numbs his physical agony. Ashley survives, as does the 
elderly Imogen, still watching and marvelling at the birds in their remote 
habitat, her memories of Jim his only memorial. 


Abo received: 
Magwich. Michael Noonan. Hodder. £7.50. 

It was an ingenious idea to attempt a sequel to Great Expectations. The 
hideous image of Abel Magwich from Dickens’ finest novel might have seemed 
one scarcely likely to have a continuing life of its own; yet in Magwich 
Michael Noonan makes the experiment seem very worthwhile. The now fully 
grown and established Pip has the opportunity to visit Australia, ostensibly 
on business, yet in fact his objective is to unravel the mystery of Magwich’s 
acquired fortune from which he, Pip, benefited. Inevitably, much that is 
discovered is unsavoury. Michael Noonan unfolds the mystery with sufficient 
suspense to ensure attentive reading. In addition, there is considerable interest 
in his evocation of 19th century Australia and the strange situation of the 
transported convicts finding power and wealth in unHkely circumstances 


Women Against Men. Storm Jameson (Introduction by Elaine Feinstein). 

Virago Modern Classics. £3.50. 

Tt is good to have three short novels by the veteran novelist, Storm Jameson, 
in a single volume. These stories have not been available for some years. In 
A Day Off, the hour by hour account of a prostitute enjoying a short relaxa- 
tion is an example of Storm Jameson’s finest work. In her early novels she 
pioneered a new conception of realism in fiction. 


Snapshot. A. J. Quinnell. Macmillan. £6.95. 

A. J. Quinnell has acquired a reputation for closely plotted novels with 
exciting, unusual backgrounds. Snapshot deals with a true situation of very 
recent history, the Israeli raid on an Iraqi nuclear installation in June 1981. 
It is well up to the standard of The Mahdi and Man on Fire. 


Ralph. John Stonehouse. Cape. £6.95. 

Moving into the field of spy-fiction was a bold step for the ex-Minister, 
John Stonchouse, to take at a time when the genre had created its own 
guidelines and mystique. He has made the transition very successfully and the 
tesult in Ralph is a gripping suspense story with a genuine topical interest. 
The situation of a traitor in high office—this time the EEC—is not new, but 
the detail of the Brussels office and surrounding countryside is fresh and 
interesting. 
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NON-FICTION REVIEWS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROFESSOR AYER 
Philosophy in the Twentieth Century. A. J. Ayer. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
£12.50. 


Professor Ayer writes with an elegance comparable to that of his hero, 
Bertrand Russell To say which is to place him in the front rank of philo- 
sophical stylists. Not less impressive are the modesty and self-effacement dis- 
played here. Fortunately, the blurb reminds us that he was a Professor of 
Philosophy, first in London, then in Oxford, for thirty-two years (1946-78), and 
that he has published a large number of important books. Of these, the best 
known is still Language, Truth and Logic, first published in 1936. 

He himself is content to say of his book that it ‘did something’ to spread the 
ideas of the Vienna Circle. ‘The influence of the book was felt most strongly 
after the war when it was reissued with a new introduction. It then enjoyed a 
large sale in the English-speaking world and was translated into many foreign 
languages.” In fact, it has been just about the only work of original philosophy 
which has been widely read in this century by the general public. Later, Profes- 
sor Ayer became a sparkling performer on television. 

I myself was his colleague at Christ Church, Oxford, in the pre-war years, 
he teaching philosophy, I politics. I well remember a seminar on political 
theory which we conducted jointly. I was completely outshone and can only 
plead in my defence that his doctrines were much more novel and exciting to 
the young people than anything I had to offer. 

A good many educated people can still be found to suppose that Logical 
Positivism, first expounded in Oxford by Professor Ayer, is still dominant. 
Others, conceiving themselves more enlightened, beleve the English philo- 
sophical scene to be controlled by linguistic philosophy. Both notions are out 
of date. The term Linguistic Philosophy, says Professor Ayer, ‘Should be 
reserved for a distinctive approach to philosophy which was centred in Oxford 
and flourished mainly in the 1950s (my italics) under the direction of John 
Langshaw Austin.” Many other misconceptions are cleared away with the 
same precision. 

Halfway through a long introduction, Professor Ayer writes ‘I embarked on 
this review of philosophical standpoints with the avowed intention of showing 
that there can be progress in philosophy. It may, however, appear that I have 
achieved just the opposite.’ In spite of gallant efforts on the professor’s part, 
I suspect that more readers than not will put down the book with the negative 
impression mentioned. One major aspect of philosophy is played right down. 
‘Considerations of space,’ writes Professor Ayer, ‘and my own inclinations 
have limited my exposition of moral philosophy to the first half of the century.’ 
Yet it was his apparently revolutionary approach to moral judgements, his 
reduction of them to the level of ‘emotive cries’ that made him such a thrilling 
figure in the thirties. His Language, Truth and Logic has played a significant 
part in the weakening of belief in absolute moral values, a most unhappy 
development, as I think. 

I do not know how far he set out to alter moral standards, but today he 
writes this: “Che common belief that it is the business of the philosopher to 
tell men how they ought to live is based on a fallacy.’ He, moreover, expressed 
his regret concerning Lord Russells ‘excursions into social and poltical history. 
They did not throw much light on the views of the philosophers with which he 
sought to associate them.’ Later he comments on Russell, whom he a al v 
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enormously: “Though his writings on moral questions were extremely influen- 
tial, Russell was never greatly interested in moral theory.” There is an indica- 
tion that Russell would have done better to keep clear of it, at least when 
acting as a philosopher. Professor Ayer makes a great effort to keep anti- 
theological bias under control. But every now and then it pops out. ‘One can 
only conclude,’ he writes, for example, ‘that the theological concept of free 
will is utterly confused.’ Yet a paragraph later he is writing, “There is a case 
for retaining a muddled concept of free will just insofar as the myths which 
it engenders are salutary (the muddled concept being his own). So it boils 
down to a question of whose myths are to be considered salutary, yours or 
mine or Professor Ayer’s. Not what I was taught to regard as a very philosoph- 
ical procedure. 

It is reassuring for those of Christian sympathies to be aware that Professor 
Ayer’s successor in the Chair of Logic at Oxford is Professor Dummett, a 
devout Christian (R.C.), whose appointment I know to have been strongly 
supported by Professor Ayer. For Professor Dummett, ‘The chief purpose of 
philosophy is to arrive at a satisfactory theory of meaning.’ This has, for me, 
a delightfully familiar ring. In the twenties, pupils like myself of the great 
H. W. B. Joseph at New College, used to face a terrifying cross-examination, 
beginning with the innocent question: “What do you mean by...’ Joseph is 
thought to have been the only man in Oxford or out of it who intimidated both 
Sir Maurice Bowra and Dick Crossman. Professor Lindemann, later Lord 
Cherwell, a colleague of Freddie Ayer and myself at Christ Church, used to 
claim that he discomffted Joseph by his counter-question: “What do you mean 
by mean?’ I am sure that he did not take Joseph by surprise. Be that as it may, 
things do not seem to have changed much on the philosophical front. 

I cannot help adding that Professor Ayer’s life of intense and laudable public 
spirit has always seemed to me to be in conflict with the negativism of his 
moral philosophy in early days. When he joined -the Welsh Guards at the 
beginning of the war I even wrote a poem, beginning: 

He mocked at duty with indignant voice 

that trembled with a passion for the good... 
which he has quoted with apparent enjoyment before now. I am rather relieved 
that he has lost interest in moral philosophy. Everything he writes is so full of 
dangerous charm. I feel that he is more safely employed in helping us to 


understand the Theory of Absolute Presuppositions. 
FRANK LONGFORD 


A STUDY OF MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Let The Trumpet Sound: The Life Of Martin Luther King, Jnr. Stephen B. 
Oates. Search Press, 1982. 


Stephen Oates of the University of Massachusetts at Amherst has devoted 
his writing to the biographies of Americans ‘profoundly affected by the moral 
paradox of slavery and racial oppression in a land based on the ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence.’ So, after studies of Nat Turner, the slave leader, 
of John Brown and of Abraham Lincoln, comes this study of Martin Luther 
King. It bas with his other books—thoroughly researched and well-written. 
It is a picture of a scholar turned preacher and—reluctantly—leader of his 

people. King was the grandson of a slave, son of a minister who ‘ruled his 
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home Hke a fierce Old Testament patriarch.’ By temperament he was not 
meant for leadership; he was prey to waves of depression and self-doubt, and 
aware towards the end of his likely fate. But it was his scholarly reading, 
especially of Gandhi and of Thoreau, that led him to non-violence and made 
of it a movement that revolutionised the place of the Negro in the American 
South. He had enemies among his own people, in the ranks of the young mili- 
tants and of Black Power. He had enemies among envious civil rights leaders. 
He had enemies, not least, among the whites, notably in Edgar Hoover and 
the F.B.L, and Dr. Oates is frank in describing the lengths to which they went 
in their malicious charges against King, including charges of sexual promis- 
cuity. This is a highly readable biography that, at the same time, offers a 
disturbing insight into American society in all its tensions and hysteria. And 
no one has emerged since King’s murder in 1968 to rival his leadership or to 


match his gifts of oratory and charisma. 
ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
Psychical Research. Edited by Ivor Grattan-Guinness, The Aquarian Press. 
£7.95 (paperback). 
The Society for Psychical Research. Renée Haynes. Macdonald. £7.95. 
Psychokinesis. John L. Randall. Souvenir Press. £8.95. 


There is no man so reasonable as the dedicated psychic researcher: he will 
always mention the reductionist argument—and as swiftly dismiss it. The three 
latest contributions to the mighty edifice of the paranormal, with its hundreds 
of chambers, are also all eminently reasonable. The Society for Psychical 
Research has this year reached its centenary and, to mark and celebrate the 
occasion, has produced an impressively comprehensive vade mecum, under the 
general editorship of Ivor Grattan-Guinness, Everything is here, from Home 
to Mrs, Helen Duncan, from out-of-the-body experiences to quantum theory. 
Specifically designed to meet the needs of anyone—including students on 
courses——who wishes to be guided into the frequently complex subject of 
psychical research, the book is able to claim to be the first to provide an intro- 
duction to all the principal aspects of psychical research. Each chapter is 
written by a leading authority in the field, so that the book may be absolutely 
relied upon to offer an up-to-date and academically authoritative conspectus 
of the entire territory of the paranormal Of especial use is the final section of 
the volume, which contains a glossary of the principal terms used in the disci- 
pline and a Hst of organisations and educational opportunities. 

Renée Haynes’ history of the Society for Psychical Research is a less formal, 
more individualistic account, extremely literate and widely referential It may 
be enjoyed in its own right as a fascinating account of that quite extraordin- 
arily interesting group of late Victorian enquirers, the Sidgwicks, Gurney, 
Myers, et al., who founded the Society and categorised areas for exploration. 
Mrs. Haynes is hard upon one of this particular reviewer’s favourite mysteries 
—the Raudive voices—and far, far too dismissive of Trevor Hall's demolition 
of Sir William Crookes’ psychical—and physical—involvement with Florence 
Cook. She writes avowedly as an arts person, albeit a reasonable one. 

John L. Randall, who, incidentally, is also represented in Ivor Grattan- 
Guinness’ symposium, contributing a specialist essay on ‘Techniques for study- 
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ing extrasensory perception and psychokinesis’, approaches psychokinesis as a 
scientist. He limits his discussion to the definition of a PK event as ‘any 
physical phenomenon which cannot be satisfactorily explained in terms of 
known physical forces, and which seems to involve the participation of some 
kind of mental entity or entities.’ His chapter on the application of modern 
theoretical physics to PK, and his suggestions about the possibility of a fourth 
dimension deserve a fair reading. It would be churlish to grind into the dust 
his proposition that ‘There is no need to fall back Into superstition; but now 
that reason has triumphed, we can at least widen our perception of possibilities.’ 
Mr. Randall's wide-ranging survey is both useful and stimulating and not 
overly credulous, 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


TURNER’S CONCEPT OF LANDSCAPE 


Turner on Landscape: The Liber Studiorum. Gerald Wilkinson. Hutchinson. 
£16.00. 


Gerald Wilkinson, who has already published three authoritative studies on 
Turner’s sketches, now tackles the major subject of the series of engravings 
called the Liber Studiorum, which has rightly been described as a central 
document in the development of his theory of landscape painting. The seventy 
plates in this sequence, which were published as a personal venture between 
1807 and 1819, were termed by the artist ‘illustrations of landscape compoal- 
tion.’ By this he meant that he was intending to cover the various fields open 
to a painter of landscape and, to that end, he divided these into different 
groups and marked each example accordingly. ‘P’ stood for pastoral, ie. 
straightforward country or partly genre scenes, ‘EP’ for epic or elevated 
pastoral, which he equated with Claude, ‘M? for marine subjects, ‘MS’ for 
mountain scenes, ‘A’ for architectural settings, and ‘H’ for historical episodes 
from the Bible or classical sources. The background of the whole project was 
rooted in the Romantic Movement and its idioms, so that, in terms of contem- 
porary taste, the historical and epic themes were of greatest immediate signifi- 
cance, but it was Turner’s intention to produce a balanced portfolio of land- 
scape painting. To this end, each of the fourteen parts which he issued con- 
tained a mixture of different subjects. One of the more controversial aspects 
of Mr. Wilkinson’s book is an attempt to analyse each successive group in 
terms of a cohesive theme, such as ‘allegories of movement,’ ‘fallacies of hope,’ 
‘winds and weathers’ and so on. Although I am not sure that he is altogether 
successful in his exposition of this, and the arguments advanced become, on 
occasion, somewhat contrived, there can be no doubt that this is one of the 
most valuable volumes of recent years in the rapidly increasing field of Turner 
studies. 

The fact that the Liber Studiorum covers an important and extended period 
at the start of Turner’s career makes this compact and admirably illustrated 
account of particular value in interpreting the evolution of Turner’s unique 
style, from romanticism to the near-impressionism of his late work. Mr. 
Wilkinson is illuminating on the mixture of reasons which prompted him to 
embark on this enterprise; these included possible openings for profit or public, 
the desire to emulate Claude, whose Liber Veritatis had been a major influence 
on artistic theorles in this country since the publication of Earlom’s edition 
here in 1777, the factor of his own appointment as Professor of Perspective 
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for the Royal Academy during 1807 and, above all, the need to impress upon 
British collectors the possibilities inherent in his chosen field of landscape art. 
Although it is commonplace to associate the widespread acceptance of 
Turner’s work with the intervention of Ruskin, it is well to remember how 
much, pace the Liber Studiorum, the artist had already achieved for himself, 
in comparison with the difficulties which faced Constable, before the ‘Oxford 
Graduate’ had even appeared on the scene. Although the series was not a 
commercial success, this was due to bad management; it was a venture of 
considerable prestige which is probably why Turner, increasingly successful in 
other flelds, kept the project going for so long as he did. 

The technical background to nineteenth-century processes of engraving are 
admirably and succinctly explained here, as well as Turner’s relations with 
the various specialist engravers that he employed. Although their execution of 
his work was not of consistent quality, as Mr. Wilkinson claims, the whole 
concept was one of considerable grandeur and beauty and individually con- 
tained many great moments. 

On the important subject of Turner’s artistic sources, though he touches 
tantalisingly on various aspects of this, perhaps too little information is given 
for the general reader who may not be in a position to cross-reference with 
Mr. Wilkinson’s other writings. It would be interesting, for example, to learn 
more about how much stress he places on the influence of his connectlon with 
Doctor Monro, which is also a point of contact with Girtin, his immediate 
predecessor as a producer of stylish sets of landscape views. Turner also knew 
and admired, as Mr. Wilkinson points out, Rembrandt's etchings but, as he 
rightly adds, the method of finely hatched etching employed by the Dutch 
master was not suitable for what he needed for the Liber Studiorum. It would 
have been interesting, however, to find a more extensive comparison with the 
graphic achievements of the Norwich School, of whom only Crome, but 
neither Cotman nor Daniell, gains a mention. In terms of the general develop- 
ment of his landscape style, there is reference to Wilson and Gainsborough but 
not to Alexander Nasmyth, who, by the 1790s, had already switched from 
specialising in portraits to working on landscapes. A number of plates in 
Turner’s series, including Blair Athol and The Clyde, suggest that Turner must 
have studied Nasmyth’s pictures with some care. It is an interesting sign of 
changing taste at the time when Turner was choosing the subjects for his 
plates that he chose to include so large a selection of Scottish scenes, which 
would have been inconcetvable even thirty years before. In this regard, Mr. 
Wilkinson refers to the impact of Sir Walter Scott's writings, but it was 
Nasmyth, ‘the father of Scottish landscape,’ who really pioneered this new 
visual interest in northern scenes. The influence of another Scottish painter, 
David Wilkie, which led Turner to include an uncharacteristic comic element 
in some pictures, Hke Juvenile Tricks, proved to be a good deal less suitable. 

One intriguing topic which Mr. Wilkinson deals with especially well is the 
significance in Turner’s method of composition of the ‘golden section,’ a 
distinctive division of a line or rectangle on a ratio of 1: 1.61805398 in order 
to establish a point of visual emphasis in a picture. Though Mr. Wilkinson 
modestly states that his contentions on this matter are speculative and ‘nothing 
is proved according to the tenets of modern art-scholarship,’ he gives an admir- 
ably clear exposition of this particular issue and makes a strong case for its 
importance in the artist’s work. 

Contrary to the tenets of most modern art-scholarship, it is pleasant to find 
an expert who is prepared to express himself in clear, concise and even humor- 
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ous terms. I particularly enjoyed his description of one distinguished art pundit 
as ‘the first and most boring of modern Turner scholars’ and his account of 
his subject’s choice of a title: ‘Studiorum: of studies; of the studio; for study? 
Perhaps all three were in the mind of the artist, who knew as much Latin as 
I do.’ 

ERNLE MONEY 


ELEGY FOR A VICTORIAN LADY 


Concerning Agnes. Thomas Hardy's ‘Good Little Pupil’. Desmond Hawkins. 
Alan Sutton. £7.95. 


A. graceful elegy by Thomas Hardy entitled Concerning Agnes, written in 
1926, has inspired Desmond Hawkins to write a most attractive book detailing 
Hardy’s thirty-year long friendship with the beautiful, gifted and socially dis- 
tinguished Agnes, Lady Grove. Descended from the Pitts and Stanleys, related 
to the Russells and a staunch friend of Asquith (though espousing fervently, 
as he did not, the cause of women’s suffrage), Agnes proved to Hardy that her 
literary and persuasive powers were formidable. He not only regarded her as 
his pupil in poetry but he also firmly and seriously encouraged her social and 
political writings. Her successful journalism ranged from impassioned essays 
on Liberal political causes to a popular book on her own travels in Morocco. 
It was her relationship with Hardy which gave her the opportunity to write 
in serious journals such as The Fortnightly on moral questions and con- 
temporary codes of conduct. Her enlightened response to Jude the Obscure 
had brought to his notice the depth of her feeling for the underprivileged 
classes. Certainly her youth and beauty had not gone unnoticed cither, as 
Max Beerbohm’s portrait shows. 

It is not, however, solely the Hardy connection which gives the book its 
chief distinction. Besides admirably portraying Agnes’s witty, extravagant and 
imperious style the author has provided insights into the world of high society, 
the arts and Liberal politics: for Agnes’s close friends included Bertrand 
Russell (her cousin), J. M. Barrie, Max Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Sarah Bernhardt and Henry Irving. And Mr. Hawkins’s illumina- 
ting account of the social mores of inter-marriage between the families of the 
‘landed’ establishment of that time reads like the rituals of an allen tribe. 
Young people of gentle birth, including Agnes, had to undergo unbelievably 
frustrating and humiliating discussion about the monies which relations would 
see fit to donate as dowries before parental consent to their engagement 
might be obtained. And yet Agnes herself upheld, to the last book she wrote, 
the proprieties as they had been during her own class-ridden youth: the volume 
was called The Social Fetish. Desmond Hawkins's vivid picture of the era and 
of his heroine is highly recommended. 

BETTY ABEL 


SHARED ENTHUSIASM 


Shared Enthusiasm. The Story of Lord and Lady Beveridge by her son Philip 
Beveridge Mair. Ascent Books Ltd. £7.95. Foreword by Veronica 
Wedgwood. 

This short book is the spirited defence of a mother and an equally spirited 
devotion to a step-father. The book itself is due almost entirely to the bio- 
graphy of Beveridge written five years ago by Dr. José Harris of the London 
School of Economics, Philip Mair thought the book unfair to his mother and 
lacking in appreciation of his step-father. 
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First, the facts. Mrs. Jessica Mair, a strong Scottish character, was married 
to a certain David Mair who held a distinguished post in the Civil Service. She 
was the mother of four children (including Philip) and was given the O.B.E. 
for her war work, first at the Ministry of Munitions and then in the Ministry 
of Food. Much of that early period she worked for or with Will Beveridge; 
and when he became the first Director of the London School of Economics, 
Mrs. Mair was made Librarian and Secretary to the man we all know as Sir 
William and later Lord Beveridge. On the death of his cousin, David Mat, 
Beveridge married Mrs. Mair—-whom he had known for forty years. Lady 
Beveridge became a devoted wife to the new Master of University (as Bever- 
idge became) College, Oxford and shared the triumphs and vicissitudes of his 
later life. 

Shared Enthuslasm, the admirable title of this book, covers not only social 
and political questions, but even more soclal Hfe and ambitions. Any impartial 
reader might well come to the conclusion that Philip’s father was not only a 
quiet-living and distinguished civil servant but married to an active, ambitious, 
almost ebullient lady who loved life, and a lively household with fun and 
parlour games. She found in Will Beveridge an acute and distinguished person- 
ality who equally loved life and climbing and walking. Gradually he gave to 
his step-son Philip what was lacking from his own father; while Beveridge 
found in Janet Mair (she changed her name) not only a marvellous compan- 
ion, but, for him, a warm-hearted woman of the world. 

KENNETH LINDSAY 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Border and Territorial Disputes 
(Longman. £30). Alan J. Day is the 
General Editor of this Keesing’s 
Reference Publication. It surveys in 
388 pages some 80 ‘unresolved 
border and territorial issues between 
states around the world.’ Each con- 
tribution deals with the historical, 
political and geographical back- 
ground to the dispute, together with 
the situation as at about June 1982. 
The volume is not concerned with 
land and maritime demarcation 
issues, per se. The object is to put 
fairly and objectively both sides of 
the dispute, and without expressing 
a particular view on the issues. The 
contributors are all present or former 
members of the writing staff of 
Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. 


Goodhind, Charles Hobday and 
Michael Wilson. There is, of course, 


a great divergence between the pub- 
licity and pressures in relation to 
different disputes. For example, 
Spain is pressing hard to recover 
Gibraltar, yet it is resisting the claims 
of Morocco to the Spanish enclaves 
on Moroccan territory and the three 
islands off its coasts. The Spanish 
case is very similar to that maintain- 
ed by the British over Gibraltar, but 
Morocco gets very much less pub- 
licity. In compiling this valuable and 
useful volume, the contributors have 
relied upon official documents and 
textbooks. There is a useful but very 
brief ‘selected bibliography.’ There 
are a number of maps. 


‘this atlas of the main military and 
naval events of the Second World. 
War.’ It is divided into sections, each, >. 
dealing with seperate theatres: of the , 
p 7 o 
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struggle. ‘Each theatre is followed, to 
its conclusion through the text, 
which explains and amplifies briefly 
the details given in the maps.’ The 
latter have clarity, aided by different 
colours. There are also a large num- 
ber- of contemporary photographs 
taken of the fighting. In his Fore- 
word, David G. Chandler, Head of 
the Department of War Studies, The 
Royal Military Academy, writes: 
‘This volume will prove particularly 
useful ‘to the reader ‘studying the 
dramatic events of the Second World 
War. . .. The careful examination 
of a book of this kind can give some 
appreciation of the sweep of a huge 
struggle, its ebb and flow over con- 
tinents and oceans, and through the 
airspace over them.’ The biblio- 


graphy could’ have been greatly - 
enlarged. 


Destiny Obscure (Allen Lane. 
£9.50). These ‘autobiographies of 
childhood, education and family 
from the 18208 to the 1920s,’ edited 
and introduced by Professor John 
Burnett, are a sequel to his Useful 
Toil: Autobiographies of Working 
People during the same period. His 
new work is based upon more than 
800 people who sent Professor Bur- 
nett accounts of their own lives or 
those of their ancestors. His social 
analysis ig based upon these writings, 
of which a number are published in 
the volume. They come from every 
class: and class divisions, particularly 
in the early years of this period, 
.dominate their patterns of life Life 
improved among the working classes 
as the century ended, and children 
benefited. The autobiographies show 
that ‘concern for the happiness and 
. well-being of children was present to 
a varying extent in all classes so far 
as economic resources permitted.’ It 
was ‘particularly in the middle and 
artisan classes that affective indi- 


vidualism was most evident.’, This is 
a study of much importance and 
interest in the social history of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 


Philip Roth (Methuen. £1.95, 
paperback). Lively, knowledgeable, 
enjoyable appreciation in the ‘Con- 
temporary Writers’ series of the 


sity of York. She finds in Roth’s 
work an energetic and styHsh reflec- 
tion of, and response to, the Ameri- 
can experience of the last three 
decades. He is, as she well shows, 
‘bold, cunning, humane, ambitious, 
versatile and wise.’ Hermione Lee 
has a rare understanding of her 
subject, and of contemporaries such 
as Saul Bellow. (R.W.-E.) 


Wiliam Blake; Selected Poems 

(Dent. £2.50). This Everyman Paper- 
back Original is edited with a per- 
ceptive Introduction and Notes by 
Professor P. H. Butter. The aim i 
to provide an introduction to the 
whole range of Blake’s poetry, 
although, ‘inevitably, this edition 
does not show Blake as a visual 
artist.’ Professor Butter has inchuded 
‘an well as Songs of Innocence ond 
Experience, most of the shorter pro- 
phetic books and large extracts from 
Milton and Jerusalem.’ He has 
omitted from the engraved pocms 
Song of Los, Book of Los and Ghost 
of Abel, and has included some pas- 
sages from The Four Zoas and a 
number of Poetical Sketches. Profes- 
sor Butter points out that ‘His is a 
composite art and one must go on to 
“read” the whole page, designs and 
words. But there is some advantage 
starting with the words, provided one 
doca not stop there.’ 


The ARTS, ARTISTS and the COMMUNITY 


The Liberal Manifesto for the Arts. 


Obtainable from Liberal Publication Department, 
l Whitehall Place, London SWIA 2HE. Tel. 01-839 3839. 











Price £1, plus 30p postage and packing. 


SAVE RIVERSIDE 


Riverside Studios has a real chance to save itself. Immediate G.L.C. help is 
available and further funding is promised until the development plan takes 
over provided Riverside can raise £20,000 in the next few weeks. Riverside has 
accepted the challenge, will you help? 


Please send whatever you can afford to: SAVE RIVERSIDE, c/o Alan Wood, 
Riverside Studios, Crisp Road, Hammersmith W6 9RL. Cheques payable to: 
“Save Riverside”. - 


Canadian woman, 34, seeks housesitting/caretaking position in 
England for all or part of January—May 1983. Responsible, reli- 
able, veterinary training, good with livestock, pets, house plants. 
References available. 


Write airmail to: Ms. Summer Joy, Hornby Ísland, 
British Columbia, Canada YOR IZO. 


ExecHotels 


the key to comfort in 
Great Britain’s 
independent hotels 


For free Guide, write to: ExecHotels, 190 Church Road, 
Hove, East Sussex, England BN3 2DJ. 





ORBIS o 


S 





The international literary 
magazine 
(formerly the magazine of the International Poetry Society) 


Now under new management, ORBIS- is no longer restricted to the 
IPS Membership, and is actively seeking contributions and subscrip- 
tions from a wider public. It still retains its international character, 
and reaches a distinguished readership in over 30 countries. 
sample copy . nite ae vr sae £1.00 
subscription (1982) rer ae a ... £6.00 


please write to: o. 
` Mike Shields, Editor . 

119, The Long Shoot, j 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire 

CV11 6JQ, ENGLAND. 


~ THE TRADITION OF POLISH IDEALS i 


Essays in History and Literature 


Edited by W. J. Stankiewicz, Professor of Political Science, 
University of British Columbia 


This topical collection of studies; by distinguished Aien Canadian ‘and 
European scholars, originated as a series of lectures given at the University 

of British Columbia. ea 
CONTENTS: Introduction—W. J. Stankiewicz. The Polish Identity — Peter Brock.- 
Tolerance in Poland: Political Choice and Tradition—Francoise Le Moal. The Polish 
Nobility in Pre-revolutionary Europe—Hans Roos. Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen and 
Her World—-O. Halecki. Copernicus: Science versus Theology—John Norris. Frederic 
Chopin and the Polish IdeatCarol Wootton. Sienkiewicz Revisited—Roy Daniells. Tho 
Warsaw Uprising-——Jan Karski. Slawomir Mrozek: The Moulding of a Polish Playwright i 
—Marketa GoetzrStankiewicz. Post-War Polish a Boeda Te raykowski 


288pp £6.90 


,ORBIS BOOKS (LONDON) LTD. z ye : 
66 Kenway Road, London sabes ORD; ta S 
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MISCALCULATIONS ON AFGHANISTAN 
by Antoine J. Abraham and Ahmed Abdul Majid 


6 HE great game in Asia’, as it was called in the chancellories of 
Europe in the nineteenth century, was a contest between Russia 
and Great Britain for control of the Persian Empire. Today, 

memories of that ‘great game’ of strategy in the Persian Gulf region are 
being recalled, although the contenders for power in the area are now 
Iran and the Soviet Union. Armed with opposing the irreconcilable 
ideologies, Marxism in Leninist attire and traditional Islam in militant 
form, a ‘great game in Asia’ is being played again with Afghanistan’s 
future in the balance. Like a game of cards at high stakes, where plays 
and strategies are executed with rapidity and foresight, the world arena 
awaits the last hand to be played to determine a winner in SW Asia. 

In a land of majestic beauty and graceful rolling mountains live 
approximately 16-18 million Afghanis, 90 per cent of whom are illiterate 
tribal entities ruled by traditional elites. The overwhelming majority of 
the population, approximating 80 per cent, are Sunni Moslems with the 
remainder belonging to the Shi’ite sect of Islam. There are at least five 
major ethnic/racial groups inhabiting Afghanistan, living in a precar- 
iously balanced love-hate relationship with one another. Their clergies 
wield almost absolute authority over their followers, controlling all walks 
of life, public and private. The first loyalty of the Afghani is to his/her 
religion, followed by loyalty to family, tribal, village and town leaders. 
It is only in the cities, where the pressures of nascent industrialisation 
are strong, that this acrimonious amalgamate of people reflect some- 
think akin to a nation. 

In Soviet Central Asia and the Caucasus, 60 million people of Islamic 
heritage reside adjacent to Iran and Afghanistan where Islamic funda- 
mentalism is currently on the upswing. In geo-political or strategic terms, 
the infiltration of Islamic ideology into that region by radio broadcast 
and cassette recordings has caused an upsurge in the feeling of insecurity 
at the Kremlin’s highest level. At the same time, Moscow has continually 
demonstrated that Soviet friendship is available to Moslem states and 
that coexistence between Islam and Marxism is not only possible but 
desirable. As part of its strategy in the Arab World, the Soviet Union 
has supported Palestinian nationalism, fostered Islamic Marxist groups, 
helped to create a Marxist regime in South Yemen and, most importantly, 
taken an active rôle in supplying, training and advising the leftist coalition 
in the Lebanese ‘civil war.’ All these efforts, however, have failed to.. 
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placate the hostility of Islam to Marxism. Consequently, the Soviet Union 
has demonstrated its military option to maintain ideological purity in its 
southern tier, to protect its Moslem youth from ‘contamination’ by 
Islamic propaganda (a form of cultural self-defence), and to preserve a 
Marxist buffer state in Afghanistan. 

_ In addition to the reasons cited above, threats to Soviet security, real 
or imagined, were perceived to come from or be initiated by Communist 
China, as a result of the continuing Sino-Soviet dispute and from the 
United States. Soviet strategy in West Asia remains one of balancing 
powers and that perhaps was the major factor in Moscow’s decision to 
use military force outside its own bloc for the first time since the end of 
World War IL. 

Soviet machinations began to coalesce in early 1978. The first of three 
successive Marxist regimes replaced the Afghan monarchy in April of 
1978, proclaiming a policy of non-alignment with either the East or West. 
Shortly afterwards, with the assistance of Soviet advisers, the Kabul 
government instituted a policy of ‘modernisation’ affecting all walks of 
life including an aggressive programme designed to weaken the hold of 
tribal and religious leaders, hoping to foster a feeling of socialistic nation- 
building among the Afghanis. 

Beginning with the regime of Noor Muhammad Taraki and the Khalq 
party, political awareness expanded from the cities into the countryside. 
Taraki replaced local leaders and teachers with Khalq party workers who 
preached a Marxist version of socialism. The clergy’s extensive land 
holdings were placed under government control for distribution to the 
poor and soon after talk of an uprising was heard in the mosques and 
market places as far away as the capital. The most offensive festure of 
the Taraki regime, however, came when women were granted limited 
political rights, freedom to marry whom they pleased and enrolment in 
schools. These measures were seen as an attack on religion and tradition 
and, consequently, led to a massacre of twenty-five party teachers by 
Islamic forces (the mujahideen/fighters for the faith). 

As the central government’s control of the outlying districts quickly 
diminished in late 1978 and throughout 1979, the Soviet Union became 
painfully aware that its hold on Afghanistan was slight. Insurgency pro- 
liferated and the Kabul administration became an isolated Soviet entity. 
In addition, the conscript army, adhering to the calls of its religious 
leadership, defected in large numbers. Finally, on December 27th 
1979, Moscow staged a coup against the government of Hafizullah Amin, 
attacking him in the Durulaman Palace, and shortly afterwards he was 
executed. His replacement was Babrak Karmal who had been in exile in 
Eastern Europe at that time. Clearly, Soviet strategy intended to bolster 
up a new Marxist regime through the use of direct force at a time when 
US influence in the region was at an all time low. 

Soviet troops, in large numbers, settled in for a long winter as in- 
surgency intensified, particularly in the countryside. Clashes with the 
rebels on the open roads made Soviet casualty figures mount but the 
insurgent forces lacked new weapons, organisation and effective direc- 
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tion. Soviet ideologists, apparently, considered those factors but mis- 
calculated when the resistance groups, the Hizre-Islami, the Jamiat Islami, 
the United National Revolutionary Council and the Afghan Liberation 
Front, maintained their unity at the Islamabad Conference of Islamic 
foreign ininisters in April of 1980. The four major groups merged into 
the Islamic Alliance for the Liberation of Afghanistan. 

The politburo’s elder statesman, Mikhail A. Suslov, summarised the 
Soviet Union’s geo-political position, implying that the US fieet in the 
Persian Gulf represented an intolerable foreign intrusion into the region 
and hence, Soviet forces moved into Afghanistan to protect the strategic 
integrity of SW Asia. 

The US and China were simultaneously charged with plotting agamst 
the Soviet Union’s ally there. Fear of a Chinese advance into the Afghan- 
Pakistan region, particularly if the Kabul regime had fallen, was seen as 
a dangerous provocation that the USSR could not tolerate. And, cer- 
tainly, the improved relationship between the US and China convinced 
Moscow that a plot existed to contain the spread of Soviet Marxism in 
Asia. On more than one occasion, Pravda, the communist party news- 
paper, blamed the US Central Intelligence Agency for stirring up clandes- 
tine agitation in Afghanistan. The Soviet strategists moved to exploit the 
situation to their advantage while US power in the area was still in a 
build-up stage and defiected by Iranian affairs. Moving quickly, the 
USSR implemented a fight and talk policy leading to a fait accompli. 

Since 1979, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko has rejected 
western sponsored attempts at a political settlement as a ploy to compro- 
mise the sovereignty of Afghanistan, as reported in Tass, the official 
Soviet mouth-piece. 

The United States responded to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan by 
clearly articulating its position in numerous statements made by Presidents 
Carter and Reagan, influential members of their administrations and at 
the United Nations. 

On January 4, 1980, former US President Carter addressed the nation 
from the White House indicating the Soviet advance in SW Asia. He 
rejected the Soviet claim that the USSR was invited into Afghanistan 
to protect it from yet ‘unknown’ outside threats. Carter indicated that 
shortly after the Soviet forces captured Kabul, President Amin was 
assassinated, raising the issue of why he would invite his own demise. 

The US President underlined the gravity of the situation that had put 
the USSR in a stronger position in SW Asia, and closer to its historic 
interests in that region, oil and a warm water port. He underscored the 
violation of international law and the UN Charter. The US, therefore, 
saw the invasion as a major threat to the security of all nations as well as 
its vital interests in the area and, consequently, took economic and 
political initiatives to demonstrate its concern and displeasure with Soviet 
machinations. 

Clearly, the Soviet invasion has altered the international balance of 
power between the superpowers. The US believes that the Soviet incursion 
is a threat to global order and an unjustifiable intrusion into a non-aligned 
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nation’s sovereignty that has altered world-wide strategic assessments 
which have been fairly consistent since the end of World War IL For 
these reasons, the US took an initiative at the UN designed to gain the 
condemnation of the Soviet Union by the world body and thus force the 
Soviet troops out of Afghanistan. 

At the Security Council, before the world body of nations amenities 
at UN headquarters, former US Ambassador to the UN, Donald F. 
McHenry, presented American views on the Afghan affair. Citing 
principles of international law and the UN Charter, he called the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan a breach of peace and an act that could not be 
condoned by the member states. The UN issued Draft Security Council 
Resolution (S13726, January 6, 1980) which was promptly vetoed by the 
USSR. Ambassador McHenry called for an emergency session of the 
General Assembly to discuss and debate the Afghan affair. A general 
Assembly Resolution (A/RES/ES-6/2) was adopted on January 14, 1980 
supporting Afghanistan’s sovereignty. Of the 152 members of the UN, 
140 participated in the special session, 104 voted for the resolution, 18 
against, 18 abstained and 12 were absent. 

In the initial stage of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the European 
powers, both NATO and Warsaw Pact nations, took up a cautious stance. 
When it became apparent that the move was not transitory, the European 
states, caught off guard by the stark reality of Soviet power, took up 
predictable positions. What is of particular interest, however, is the muted 
response that came from Eastern and Western European strategists on 
behalf of their respective blocs. None of the European states was, 
apparently, willing to disrupt the progress made in the area of detente 
for Afghanistan. 

The Soviet Union has not been very successful in eliciting support 
from its satellite states in Eastern Europe. The anticipated support, when 
it did come, was not vigorously put forth in the international arena. 
Moscow miscalculated on the backing it expected from its allies, because 
they viewed Soviet policy as a reminder of the ominous presence of 
Moscow’s troops in Eastern Europe and the response to liberalisation 
attempts in Hungary (1956), in Czechoslovakia (1968) and, more recently, 
in Poland. 

Although the Western European states were unanimous in their con- 
demnation of Soviet adventurism in Afghanistan, they took no unified 
position and could not agree on any punitive action or measures to 
force the Soviet troops out of the region. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt summarised European tactics by saying that no basic 
change in European policy was forseeable as a result of Moscow’s 
prerogatives in Afghanistan. The British government responded with a 
separate initiative to neutralise Afghanistan at the 1980 Common Market 
meeting. All nine members and the US approved the plan that con- 
demned no one and implied that forces other than the Soviet Union’s 
were involved there. 

The Common Market nations were unwilling to make sacrifices or to 
enforce economic sanctions against the USSR. The Western European 
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community, apparently, believed that economic and military aid to the 
Afghan rebels will not give them any appreciable control in the area, 
for the Moslem Afghanis are only slightly less hostile to the ‘Christian’ 
West than they are to the Marxist East. 

Both superpowers miscalculated in assuming support from their tradi- 
tional allies. Europe showed little interest in Afghan affairs. The Peking 
government catagorically denied the implication that it was involved in 
any conspiracy in Afghanistan or that it had aided the rebel forces 
fighting the Soviet troops. The Chinese press, The People’s Daily, re- 
jected all proposals for neutrality in Afghanistan as nothing more than 
foreign’ attempts to meddle in SW Asian affairs. The Soviet Union’s 
participation in those plans was seen by Communist China’s leadership 
as a device by the Kremlin’s strategists to avoid blame for their outright 
invasion of Afghanistan and to legitimise their newly acquired positions 
there, 

Chinese strategy has been centred upon a call for international 
sanctions against the USSR to force its troops out of Afghanistan which 
would, theoretically at least, enhance Chinese influence in that area. 

The thirty-six Moslem nations that had sent their foreign ministers 
to the Islamabad Conference condemned the Soviet Union’s activity in 
Afghanistan and Iran’s turbulent spiritual maverick, A. R. Khoumani, 
has pledged his full support for the Mujahideen. The conference, how- 
ever, produced only mild rhetoric and some pledges of clandestine aid. 

The Islamabad Conference was praised by the US Department of State 
as a plus in its strategy but, in the long run, it proved to be a major 
miscalculation. It has now become a fruitless gesture of support for the 
Afghanis. The Soviet Union quickly counter-acted by pressuring the 
pro-Soviet Arab states, particularly Syria, Iraq, South Yemen and the 
PLO, to modify the conference’s objectives. 

The ninety-six nations that group themselves as the nonaligned move- 
ment at the United Nations gave their support for both the Security 
Council and General Assembly Resolutions, during the debate on Soviet 
aggression in Afghanistan. But as soon as the Soviet Union consolidated 
its hold on Kabul and undertook a major initiative at the UN, the non- 
aligned nations retreated from their strong position. Ambiguity and 
weakness among the group members surfaced to produce a new bland 
formula that now condemns no one, refers to the Soviet presence as 
foreign, presumably, accepting the Soviet position that non-Soviet forces 
or agents were operating in Afghanistan before the Soviet invasion. 

At present, the Third World nations project a compromise position but, 
in reality, only Afghanistan’s integrity and sovereignty have been com- 
promised at the UN. Clearly, fear of the USSR remains great among 
the nonaligned nations and thus the Soviet Union’s might won the day 
at the UN. When compared to the sustained deluge of hysterical and 
hypocritical criticism the nonaligned Third World nations resorted to in 
regard to the US presence in South Vietnam, one wonders how their 
moral indignation evaporated so quickly under Soviet pressure. 

It is highly improbable that, even with a new President, the Russian 
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strategists will take any steps to change the current situation in Afghanis- 
tan, and, perhaps more importantly, the Soviet Union is now only a 
stone’s throw away from Iran and capable of supporting Iran’s Moslem 
Marxist should they make a bid for power upon the demise of Ayatollah 
Khoumani. Soviet troops are closer to their historic interests in the 
Persian Gulf than at any time in their recent past and at a time when 
US influence there is at a moderate level. 

The United States, however, still maintains the only available options 
to force the Soviet Union out of SW Asia. Economic sanctions and 
political pressure should increase wherever possible but, clearly, only 
armed force can make the members of the Politbureau think about their 
risky adventurism, now past its third anniversary. 

At present, there are over two million Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 
Many of them are prepared to continue the struggle against Soviet 
sponsored force but lack the necessary training and modern weapons. 
Their morale is high, but their strength has been sapped and deflated 
fighting Soviet helicopter gun-ships and tanks with outmoded equipment. 
It is imperative that they should be trained and supplied through friendly 
Arab and Moslem states so that they can return to their mountain 
fortresses and continue the battle for the independence and dignity of 
their homeland. If this course of action is undertaken, then the Kremlin’s 
strategists may realise that they face a Vietnamisation syndrome. 

Another alternative for the Soviet Union is to establish political 
accommodation with Pakistan by advising Afghanistan to accept the 
Durand Line as a boundary between the two countries, to be followed 
up by an Afghani-Pakistani peace treaty. If that situation obtains, then 
repatriation of more than two million Afghanis can be managed quickly 
and efficiently. If the Afghan refugee situation is not resolved in the 
near future, the situation in SW Asia may assume the dimensions of 
the Palestinian problem in the Arab World. 


[Dr. Antoine J. Abraham and Dr. Ahmed Abdul Majid are lecturers 
in Social Science at the New York Institute of Technology. | 
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A CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN SWEDEN 
by Richard Pybus 


N September, 1982, over 90°% of the Swedish electorate went to the 

polls and returned the Social Democrats to power after six years of 

rule by a coalition of the bourgeois parties, as the non-socialist (Con- 
servative, Centre and Liberal) parties are collectively referred to in 
Sweden. Many may have wondered if Sweden was entering upon another 
extended period of Social Democrat dominance like that which obtained 
from 1932-76 or, alternatively, why the non-socialist coalition had only 
succeeded in staying in power for six years, when the Social Democrats 
had maintained so commanding a position for close on half a century; 
and what the outlook for the future might be. 

Though, like most other countries, Sweden has been severely affected 
by economic recession in recent years, during the fifties and sixties it had 
achieved an impressive world-wide reputation as the country that appeared 
to have solved the conundrum of providing social welfare without the 
attendant disadvantages so predominant in the Soviet Union and other 
eastern states; people spoke of, and a book was even entitled, Sweden, 
the Middle Way. 

As is not infrequently the case with sudden and spectacular phenomena 
in general, an extensive mythology arose about Sweden, particularly after 
World War IL In common with other mythologies, this one, too, 
suffered from a measure of distortion and misrepresentation, but so 
powerful was its appeal that even a large number of Swedes, particularly 
Social Democrats, came to believe in it themselves. Once started, it spread 
as fast and as indiscriminately as a forest fire; it was not long before the 
real achievements were becoming lost in a welter of less warranted asser- 
tions that Sweden was not only best, but first in all manner of fields, and 
more percipient Swedes introduced a new phrase, ‘world renowned within 
Sweden’, with which to moderate their countrymen’s wilder flights of 
fancy. Much of it, however, spread abroad where it was adopted more 
or less unquestioningly by people who tended to take Sweden and the 
Swedes very much at their own evaluation. 

One aspect of the mythology is the view of Sweden and its Social 
Democrats as revolutionary pioneers in the field of social welfare whereas, 
in fact, there are other countries whose social reform, welfare and health 
schemes predated, and in some cases are more advanced than, those of 
Sweden. And far from social welfare ambitions being the prerogative of 
the Social Democrets, it was the Liberals, for instance, who in 1913 
introduced old age pensions in Sweden, declaring it to be but the first 
step toward social welfare, which they considered a universal right not 
to be qualified by such devices as the means test. 

Another myth is that of the political supremacy of the Social Demo- 
crats. Representatives of the non-socialist parties are quick to remind one 
that the Social Democrat majority has always been marginal, and often 
dependent upon the support of the few Communist seats in the Riksdag. 
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If anything, of course, it says much for the political astuteness of the 
Social Democrats that, despite the lack of overwhelming support from 
the electorate, they have so undeniably and so indelibly set their stamp 
on the shape of modern Sweden. 

Following the depression and the unemployment of the twenties, the 
Social Democrats came to power as a minority government in 1932, but 
were unable to win general acceptance for their proposals to remedy 
unemployment by state intervention and programmes of public works. 
As the result of a little horse-trading—support for agricultural policy in 
return for support for employment policy—the Social Democrats and the 
Centre (then Agrarian) parties formed a coalition in 1935, a development 
echoed in Denmark and Norway. 

Party differences being more or less shelved for the duration of the 
war, the Social Democrats had to bide their time, and a coalition of the 
Conservative, Centre, Liberal and Social Democrat parties served to keep 
Sweden out of the war and to guide it on a delicate course of qualifled 
non-alliance. At the end of the war, however, when the Social Democrats 
attempted to introduce plans for further economic rationalisation, the 
non-socialist parties left the coalition. 

Culminating in the election of 1948, the non-socialist parties—par- 
ticularly the Liberals led by the economist, Bertil Ohlin—vigorously at- 
tacked Social Democrat proposals for further state intervention in the 
economy, as the second stage in the implementation of the planned 
economy. The liberal view was that a measure of inequality was a fair 
price to pay to protect the individual, and ultimately free society itself, 
from state domination. The only kind of freedom recognised by the Social 
Democrats, on the other hand, was one based upon purely materialist 
considerations—freedom from want and the domination of capital 
Whether or not it had anything to do with a world war having just been 
fought over not entirely unrelated principles, the Liberal view prevailed 
and the Social Democrats lost a number of seats in the Riksdag; though 
they continued to rule, there was no more talk of extensive socialisation 
for the time being. 

During the fifties, because a stable majority government was needed 
to deal with post-war inflation, a coalition was once again formed between 
the Social Democrats and the Centrists, and the period is notable for non- 
socialist advances at the polls. By the mid-fifties, in a country with one 
of the highest standards of living in the world, and with a generation 
growing up that had never known want, it was hardly realistic to go on 
electioneering under a banner of freedom from want, and the Social 
Democrats under Tage Erlander redefined their goals as improvements 
in education, housing, health services, and so on. There was still no more 
talk of extensive socialisation. 

From 1957 the Social Democrats ruled alone and more or less un- 
challenged—apart from temporary reverses in 1966, and in 1968—as the 
result of marshalling non-voting workers—won their most resounding 
election victory to date. With the economic upswing of the late iifties 
and sixties, came the golden years of the affluent society and material 
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expansion on all fronts and, except for a brief recession in 1967-68, the 
GNP rose from year to year. Large areas of cities were demolished, as 
it were overnight by cranes swinging heavy metal balls, and reinforced 
concrete monstrosities were erected in a spirit of heedless euphoria, 
without a thought for the social consequences; it was called Modern 
Architecture. Dormitory townships and housing complexes, without a 
single social facility—-other than a supermarket, sprang up around the 
larger towns, particularly Stockholm; and it was called Town Planning. 
Interior designers and others preached a creed of ‘Buy, use and jettison’, 
and protested they were only giving the public what it wanted. The health 
services were broadened, and a gigantic hospital complex was built in a 
Stockholm suburb although, even before it left the drawing boards, it 
was known to be too unwieldy ever to be used efficiently. Education 
entered upon a process of apparently continuous ‘reform’— accompanied 
by a steady decline in proficiency in the ‘Three Rs’. And TV came to 
Sweden. 

It was while the present Premier, Olof Palme, was Communications 
Minister in Erlander’s government, that he recognised the importance of 
television to the Social Democrat Party, and Crown Bailiffs were sub- 
sequently forbidden to remove TV sets from the homes of debtors unable 
to pay their bills. Not only did TV offer ample opportunity for salutary 
comparison between Swedish welfare and conditions in other countries, 
ridden as they were with war, insurrection, riot, assassination, terrorism, 
poverty, famine, seismic disturbance, and sundry other catastrophes, but 
it left viewers in little doubt as to whom it was they had to thank for 
their good fortune. 

When, about four years ago, plans for a Nordic TV satellite began to 
be discussed, significantly it was the Communists and the Social Demo- 
crats who unhesitatingly opposed them. A Social Democrat spokesman 
said: ‘It is important, of course, to strengthen Nordic Cultural Solidarity, 
but there is a risk that a Nordic TY satellite would lead to increased 
viewing of non-nordic programmes.’ And that is precisely where the 
shoe pinches—were the electorate to be furnished with alternative sources 
of information, it might broaden their outlook and sharpen their wits, 
neither of which would be likely to serve the purposes of Social Demo- 
cracy. It is true that there has been minimal improvement during the 
last few years, but Swedish TV still strikes an outsider as absurdly 
parochial and distinctly biased. 

What is less often stressed is that improvements in living conditions— 
strikingly impressive as they are in a country that was a backward, peasant 
culture until well into this century—are almost exclusively material ones 
that would have come about whether the Social Democrats had been in 
power or not, since—if the country were to survive at all—industrial 
modernisation and expansion would have been dictated by the demands 
of international trade, and better living conditions would naturally have 
followed in their wake. This is not to deny the undoubted contribution 
to their country’s political development made by the old guard of the 
Social Democrats, or their success in handling unemployment after the 
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depression, but to underline the fact that Sweden’s prosperity since World 
War II is the result of economic expansion rather than of some magic 
ideological formula of the Social Democrats. 

Many a foreign socialist politician must occasionally in a harassed 
moment have cast an envious glance at this enigmatic paradise up to the 
north, just off the edge of Europe somewhere, where a party could stay 
in power seemingly for ever; and even in Sweden itself it almost seemed 
at times that some sort of jinx was at work. If not the bulk of their 
opponents as well, certainly the Social Democrats—always ready to believe 
their own propaganda—apparently began to be persuaded that they had 
indeed a magic formula and could do no wrong. As the years went by 
the more arrogant did they become. A blatant example of this was the 
treatment of one of their own supporters, Astrid Lindgren, a popular 
writer of children’s books and quite a public figure in Sweden; when, 
after having been taxed over 100%, on her income, she questioned the 
effect upon initiative of her own party’s penalistic taxation policy, the 
Minister of Finance, Gunnar String, stood up in the Riksdag and 
publicly ridiculed her, recommending in an avuncular manner that she 
should stick to her knitting and not meddle in matters beyond her 
comprehension. 

As much as other considerations, such as growing public concern over 
the steady expansion of an already top-heavy and impersonal bureaucratic 
apparatus, it was this kind of ‘insolence of office’ that lost the Social 
Democrats votes in 1973, and put them out of office in 1976. Another 
factor was the changing face of the party; after quarter of a century as 
Party Chairman and Premier, Tage Erlander retired in 1969 to be re- 
placed by the present Premier, Olof Palme. Erlander’s astuteness had 
always been disguised by a deceptively homely manner, and such disarm- 
ing traits as his quite unselfconscious habit of constantly hitching up 
his pants while making a speech. While Palme’s bourgeois background 
never seems to have been any real handicap to him politically, an 
appearance that cartoonists delight in likening to that of a vulture, and 
` an impression of subtle equivocation when faced with a direct question, 
make it impossible to see in him the image of a national father figure so 
skilfully portrayed by his predecessors. 

It was not, however, only the personalities and the physical image of 
the party that underwent a shift at about this time. At the beginning of 
the seventies the Social Democrats first started talking publicly of “‘Wage- 
earner Funds’ to be set up to buy shares in private enterprise, in order to 
be able to influence policy. It was all rather vague, and nobody took it 
very seriously, but this is the Social Democrat way—the appropriate 
Swedish oxymoron translates as ‘Hasten slowly’; a seed is sown and 
apparently forgotten about—especially in the face of any indications of 
opposition; it may be given a name and referred to from time to time, 
but nobody is very sure just what kind of a plant it is going to be—if 
indeed it ever survives; then suddenly it is an inescapable fact of life, an 
obtrusive organism, its roots and tendrils reaching out into all sorts of 
unsuspected nooks and crannies. ; 
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By 1973, the Social Democrats had lost much of the ground gained in 
1969, and in 1976, with the electorate worried by extensive government 
plans for nuclear power supply, the marginal vote swung to the non- 
socialist parties. With no governing experience whatsoever, they found 
themselves faced with the prospect of forming a coalition and learning 
to run the immense bureaucratic apparat that had been erected since 
the end of the war. Though the seeds of coming recession were already 
sown, the Social Democrats coined the expression ‘the ready-laid table’, to 
imply that the bourgeois parties had it made, thanks to the skill and 
perspicacity of the Social Democrat Party. 

Things did not get off to a promising start. Almost immediately, the 
realities of coalition politics obliged Torbjörn Fälldin, the new Premier, 
to welch on election assurances that, were he elected, he would see that 
the Barsebäck nuclear power station was not put into service. A ludicrous 
note was sounded by one of the coalition leaders who for several days 
persisted in referring to ex-premier Palme as ‘Mr. Prime Minister’ in the 
Riksdag; and an air of bewilderment among the triumvirate was neatly 
captured by television technicians who continually caught them on the 
wrong foot, or standing about irresolutely in bare offices before they 
had had a chance of settling in. By contrast, Palme was given an almost 
portrait presentation, ultra-soberly dressed, as he gravely expressed to the 
nation his deep concern over Falldin’s betrayal of the electorate and of 
democratic principles by going back on his word about Barsebick. 

Inexperienced in government, and soon embroiled in trying to stave off 
a recession, which it was long hoped was only a temporary one like that 
of the late sixties, the coalition’s task was not an enviable one. It was not, 
perhaps, immediately clear what they could in fact do, once the huffing 
and puffing of opposition and the electoral campaign were over. Though 
it is not entirely true, as one foreigner put it: ‘Scratch a Swede, and you 
find a Social Democrat’, it does contain the germ of a clue. the active 
politicians had all grown up in the shadow of Social Democracy, the 
welfare state was a well-established fact of life and, regardless of the 
fact that it would have been political suicide to attempt to do so, none 
of them had any intention of dismantling it. 

Apart from external problems, and learning to govern, there were the 
internal problems inevitable in attempts to align their separate interests 
in compromises acceptable to all three, and it is indicative of the 
electorate’s disenchantment with the Social Democrats that the coalition 
parties were returned for a second term of office in 1979. Differences 
over economic policy, culminating in disagreement over taxation, split 
the coalition; the Conservatives left and the Centrists and Liberals 
governed alone for the remainder of the second term. Today, most Social 
Democrats prefer to forget their earlier jibes about the ‘ready-laid table’, 
and soberly admit—at least in private—that the period from 1976 to 1982 
would have been a hard one for them to weather, had they been in power. 
Whether or not the coalition claim is true that, but for the success of 
their policies, there would have been a far worse situation today, with 
greater inflation, greater foreign debt and greater unemployment, they 
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could find little else to promise voters in 1982 but that they would have 
to tighten their belts, and that further expansion of the social services 
would have to wait on better times. 

The Social Democrats, without being specific, insisted that there were 
other and better ways of solving the economic and unemployment situa- 
tion, and that tightening one’s belt was not necessary at all Though it 
would be incorrect to impute any ulterior motives to the Social Democrat 
programme of social welfare, that there is no denying their full aware- 
ness of its potential coercive power over the electorate was demonstrated 
clearly by Palme in pre-election speeches and debate; he took every 
opportunity of warning voters that, if the Social Democrats were not re- 
elected, the bourgeois parties would set about dismantling the apparatus 
of social welfare. This, the economic situation, and the Social Democrat 
reputation for coping with problems of unemployment, brought enough 
of the marginal voters into line to ensure victory. 

The task that faces the new government is a formidable one. They have 
three years to satisfy the electorate that they can indeed cope with un- 
employment and the economy, or they may very well be out in the cold 
again at the next election. For now the spell is broken; the Social 
Democrats have been found to have feet of clay after all; and unlike the 
opposition forces they have faced in the past, those of today have some 
governing experience themselves. Apparently determined not to appear 
irresolute, the new government devalued the Swedish crown drastically 
(16%), a measure that has not endeared Sweden to her Scandinavian 
neighbours, or indeed to anyone else. The long-term effects of devalua- 
tion are uncertain, but one short-term effect is that food prices are to 
go up in the New Year—it ts said by as much as 15%, so Mr. Average 
Svensson had better start tightening his belt, despite Palme’s election 
promises. 

Though too much switching back and forth would conflict with the 
need for periods of stable government long enough to turn the tide of 
recession, inflation and unemployment, changes in government are likely 
to be more common than they were between the end of the war and 
1976. Whether the non-socialist parties will be able to provide such 
stability when their time comes again, will depend on their ability to 
co-operate. Unfortunately, the split in the coalition has not been improved 
by the events of the election, when the Conservatives advanced at the 
expense of the Centre Party, whose very existence seemed threatened. 
Had the Conservatives advanced yet further, and the Centre and Liberel 
parties been wiped out, it might have led to a polarity with consequences 
hard to foresee, but the Social Democrats would probably have found 
themselves faced with a far more formidable opponent in the future. 
As it is, the apparent strength of the Conservatives may well turn out to 
be a liability to them, should they not be able to reach agreement with the 
Centrists and Liberals in the formation of any future coalition; in such a 
case the Social Democrats might very well prefer a minority coalition of 
the Centrists and Liberals. Naturally, this is not the most encouraging 
of situations upon which to base the kind of collaboration that will be 
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necessary, if the Social Democrat hegemony is not to re-establish itself 
as securely as ever. 

Despite Palme’s election gambit, it seems fairly certain that the nonm- 
socialists, whatever they might have been before the thirties, are today 
more or less social liberals themselyes, without any serious plans for 
demolishing the structure of social welfare; thus political debate has been 
largely reduced to bickering over marginal issues over which there is 
little real fundamental difference. The question is whether any issue 
exists which is important enough to induce them to sink their differences 
and achieve a satisfactory working agreement. 

At the Social Democrat Party Congress in 1981, not only were the 
“Wage-carner Funds’ brought up once more, but a resolution was passed 
outlining the form they should take. Private capital and industrial interests 
reponded by mounting an intensive propaganda campaign against them, 
which was quite possibly a tactical error, since many working people, 
who might otherwise have been largely indifferent, may well have inter- 
preted it as confirmation that the Funds would probably be beneficial to 
them after all, if the representative of Big Business were exercising 
themselves so over them. 

During the recent election campaign, the new Conservative leader, Ulf 
Adelsohn, repeatedly warned voters that the Funds were an indication of 
Social Democrat intentions for far-reaching socialisation and state domi- 
nation. Palme was placed in the odd position of having to play down the 
resolution passed at his own party congress, and insist that the final form 
the Funds would take was by no means settled, and that nothing would 
be done without further discussions to which all parties were welcome. 
(A non-socialist viewpoint was that it was like being invited to take part 
in discussions as to how ones execution was to be carried out.) 

While it is probably already too late for any prospect of a complete 
return to the liberal ideal of private commerce based upon a self- 
regulating economy, and while the precise form the Funds would assume 
is uncertain, there has been no suggestion of Social Democrat plans for 
further nationalisation. (Even today Sweden has less nationalised industry 
than, for example, Britain.) The aim of the Funds has been declared to be 
solely that of providing outside influence with greater powers to direct 
the course of private enterprise, and is thus an expression of the Social 
Democrat theme of ‘economic democracy’—a fairer sharing of the GNP 
and of economic control of the means of production. Very broadly speak- 
ing, the idea is that employees (or their representatives) would receive 
a proportion of the profits of private enterprise, to be invested in shares 
to give them (or their representatives) a measure of control over policy. 

Obviously, a crucial question is how the Funds would be administered, 
and by whom. The scope and powers of the state apparat have expanded 
enormously in recent years, as has the intrusion of the Unions into the 
decision making process, and their capacity for meddling in areas appa- 
rently unrelated to their original sphere of activity. Everything indicates 
the continued shift of power to such organs as these—in other words, 
the already powerful éminences grises are to become yet more powerful 
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Probably not even Social Democrat theorists have any clear idea exactly 
where the Funds would lead them, but that they would result in ‘economic 
democracy’, in the sense that the working population would have any 
real say in the circumstances of its existence, would seem to be a notion 
utterly divorced from reality. 

Whatever the development, clearly the Social Democrats are bent on 
pursuing their old goal of greater state intervention and control and, 
while they can point to an impressive record of purely material success, 
its value is limited if it merely furnishes people with the means of being 
miserable in comfort. This is not to say that all Swedes are miserable, 
but in a country with great natural resources and a total population less 
than that of London, which enjoyed thirty-odd years of unbroken 
material prosperity following the second world war, the figures for 
mental illness (including the highest percentage of compulsory commit- 
ments in any non-dictatorship), maltreatment of children, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, crime, recidivism, and suicide, do not reflect the picture 
of a people thriving under the care of a benign, if paternalistic system. 

With such a record, the prospect of yet further domination by the state 
apparat is not an encouraging one from a human point of view; and that, 
after all, is what it is all about—not the reification of some Grand Design 
of debatable merit and quite unrelated to the realities of human exis- 
tence. It is to be hoped that the non-socialist parties will succeed in 
discovering an adequate accomodation. They might do a lot worse than 
try dusting off the old liberal arguments from the post-war years; the 
Ethiopian has not changed his skin, nor the leopard his spots. 


[Richard Pybus has lived in Sweden since 1957 where he has taught 
architecture at Lund University after working for several years in Stock- 
holm designing flats and houses. This work has brought him into contact 
with politicians and administrators and his article A New Government for 
Sweden is the result of special research and interviews. ] 
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THE GENERATION GAP AND THE DEFENCE ' 
OF BRITAIN 


by George L M. Robertson, M.P. 


HAVE to admit that my old CND badge—fresh back in fashion—is 
fow only a souvenir of a past cause, yet the conviction and passion for 
peace and disarmament and for international understanding is, even at 
the expense of its complexity, running just as strong in me as it was then. 
This article is an attempt to look at the topically important subject of 
disarmament from the angle of one whose military experience was con- 
fined to demonstrations against the Vietnam war, and yet who is now 
called upon to make decisions about how, or if, future generations are to 
be protected. My views are not meant to be original or unique and in as 
much as some of them diverge from what I once believed, and what many 
in my own party now believe, what is important is often not so much our 
own particular conclusions, but the processes which took us to them. For 
many people—and especially the young—defence, or, more precisely, 
nuclear weapons, are of immediate concern. The thought of nuclear war, 
of the possible use of weapons of mass destruction, of the morality or 
practicability of limited nuclear exchanges, really does worry people in 
their otherwise non-political, non-military domestic lives, and has attract- 
ed thousands of them onto the streets in the last few years in larger and 
larger demonstrations. Whether it be concern for the cost or the morality, 
the risks or the danger to safety and stability—the issue touches a chord 
in the public consciousness well beyond those of the normally politically 
involved. 

Is this debate just part of a cycle of changing consciousness—following 
on 36 years with no European civil war, an almost unprecedented period 
without conflict? Is the questioning of the whole defence strategy simply 
a natural reaction to a complacency engendered by peace and stability for 
more than a generation? Or is the questioning of accepted truths part of 
a much more fundamental and basic change in values and attitudes 
among the younger people in our society? This question is important, not 
just academically, but because, if such a basic change has taken place and 
is permanent, then it is possible that those who take decisions about our 
national defence, or our collective defence, or even international security 
as a whole, had better recognise it and try to understand the emotions 
and prejudices and certainly the motives of those who demand a say. The 
danger is that in misunderstanding or ignoring the new generation, the 
consensus on which any defence policy has to be based will be com- 
promised. 

Like so many of my age group—and this applies to practically all under 
40, we have seen no combat in our lives. We have grown up in a world 
pockmarked by distant strife, of far away wars between small nations 
with ever-changing names. I came to the Opposition Front Bench a year 
ago as Shadow Minister for the Navy, having never met anyone above 
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the rank of Captain and been no nearer to Royal Navy than Navy 
Days at Rosyth Dockyard. However, it is not Just the fact that the post- 
war generation has not had military experience. There is also an absence 
of historical guilt or responsibility. If guilt does still exist in Germany for 
Auchwitz or Belsen, it is not among the under-40s and if there is an 
awareness of our ill-preparedness in the 30s, or non-intervention in the 
Spanish Civil War, it does not exist among Britain’s young. Indeed, the 
words of Oscar Wilde make a point, ‘the longer I live, the more keenly 
I feel that whatever was good enough for our fathers is not good enough 
for us.’ The rejection of the past and its values is more widespread than 
many of us think. 

One other factor which makes our defence values so transient is the 
very invisibility of our forces. The costs are visible enough as Defence 
Review follows Defence Review, but where does one see the hardware, 
the tanks, the missiles, even the ships and what about the soldiers and 
sailors? We keep our military under wraps—behind barbed wire—unlike 
the uniform-bedecked streets of Eastern Europe, and although that is a 
difference worth preserving, the sheer invisibility must be a factor in 
people’s own measurement of what is or is not there. These are negative 
factors, however. 


The first of these is our lack of a world role. Without the Empire, 
conscription, or foreign wars, the amount of travelling by the nuclear 
generation is much less than with previous ones; ironically, with more 
ways of travelling and cheaper air fares. Many people do not travel out- 
side our shores at all; and, indeed, if they do, it is in large groups to 
specific British holidaymaker-orientated resorts in a few countries, In 
1979, a total of ten million British people had holidays abroad, 82°/, of 
these in Europe and the bulk of them in Spain, France and Italy. 


Opinions are still moulded more by what we can find available than by 
what is actually happening. We are all ‘experts’ on killings in El Salvador, 
repression in Poland or slaughter in Campuchea, and we derive our often 
strong judgements from what we are shown or what is written for us. 
Since we do not have the same access, we are generally ambivalent on 
resistance to Afghanistan, mental hospitals in Russia or torture prisons 
in Latin America. 

Access to the TV feed can all too easily warp or narrow comprehension 
and encourage prejudice and insularity rather than an appreciation of 
diverse living styles and stances. An outstanding example was Vietnam. 
Its influence on global politics, not only during the time of the war but 
long after, cannot be underestimated. The currency of political dialogue 
in the 60s was coloured by the intimate knowledge of General Kuo Ky, 
Ho Chi Minh, the NLF and its yellow, red and blue flag. The war that 
America did not want, could not win, failed to escape from, suffered 
agonies for, sent a whole batch of its youngest and best to, and now 
desperately wants to forget, seared its image on the nuclear generation in 
reed Korea, Yom Kippur, Rhodesia, El Salvador and the rest have 

ed to do. 
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In the USA, the effect was electric. The draft, the death toll, the nightly 
TV horror shows made an indelible impression. Then the hasty exit, the 
guilt, the accusations and the desire to clear the memory, even if the 
veterans are an inconvenient reminder that a heavy domestic price was 
paid. 

In Europe, the effect was different. The culprit was the USA. The 
American role in World War Il was demolished (helped by Hollywood's 
version of the War), the Marshall Plan consigned to history and the West- 
ern Alliance portrayed as the back-up fan club to Asian adventurism and 
genocide. Even those who wore the badge ‘US out of Vietnam’ or “Victory 
to the Viet Cong’ and maybe are today in the merchant banks and public 
relations offices still had their worldly baptism in passive or active anti- 
American campaigning. 

Vietnam fanned the flames of student revolt—though students may 
well never be wholly typical of all their age group—-which burned in 
Germany and in France, claimed lives in Kent State University in Ohio, 
mobbed Grosvenor Square, London, twice, and which affected every cam- 
pus in the land. Vietnam did not give birth to European anti-American- 
ism, but it made it respectable again. Day after day the hopeless might of 
the greatest military force on the planet was shown close up on TV, por- 
trayed as crushing the life, bloodily and nastily, out of a tmy but resilient 
ex-French colony. Even if they had won the war, the Americans were 
always going to lose the TV war in Europe. But the idea of the American 
Villain did not begin and end with Vietnam. There was Watergate, before 
that had been the Kennedy slayings and the murder of Martin Luther 
King. Then Chile, El Salvador, which is still with us, the Olympics flasco, 
the repudiation of President Carter’s signature to the SALT H Treaty. 

Notwithstanding the effects on public opmion of Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Afghanistan and now Poland, the effect is more acute when the 
body is traditionally closer, and the seeds of latent anti-Americanism had 
been sown and, more importantly, the whole concept of the Atlantic 
Alliance was being questioned. 

A military Alliance of 16 very diverse nations from huge global powers 
to tiny nation states is a remarkable phenomenon—for it to survive 30 
years and to have accommodated many of the oldest rivals in world 
history is not to be dismissed lightly. Yet a national opinion poll 
(Observer, 8th November, 1981) which showed that 53° of the popula- 
tion wanted American bases removed from the United Kingdom and 29% 
believed that America would be more likely than Russia to start a 
nuclear war, cannot just be put down to the recent arrival of President 
Reagan and his fresh new stimulus to European neutralism. 

The question is being asked in Britain today—what are we defending? 
On the Clyde, the Tyne and on the Mersey, youngsters who are leaving 
school with no prospect of work or a secure future must ask themselves 
what they are defending. That is not a party point, for the willingness of 
any society to endorse the means of its own protection is dependent on a 
belief widely held of the worth of what is being defended. For many 
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people, especially the young, the well-publicised costs of our defence do 
not reflect their personal valuation of a society that is selling them short. 
‘For whatever reason, be it Vietnam, Nixon, Reagan and anti-American- 
ism, nationalism or insularity, there is a generation gap and it matters. 

One curiosity is that, since many of the same characteristics of the 
post-war generation are common to East and West, why has not the same 
questioning, challenging phenomena occurred in Eastern Europe? Even 
in Poland, no real anti-nuclear, anti-Warsaw Pact mood has manifested 
itself. Recently, in Hungary, a university professor offered me an explana- 
tion. The young, he said, have a natural inclination to react against auth- 
ority—that, at least, is common to both East and West, but the ‘official’ 
line in Hungary and in the rest of the Eastern Bloc State is strongly anti- 
nuclear, anti-NATO and, just now, anti-neutron bomb. Since the State is 
so actively against nuclear weapons (even if it is seen to be obviously 
partisan) the issue is not attractive to the young. . 

Yet even there attitudes change. To persuade me that there were no 
Soviet nuclear weapons deployed in Hungary, one senior Hungarian civil 
servant explained that the Russians would not dare do so, in case the 
Hungarians turned them round. Many Hungarians over 40 may have 
shared that thought, but precious few would have expressed it to a West- 
ern politician. 

The issue that faces us today is where this change in basic attitudes 
among the nuclear generation might be taking us. 

One direction—the most visible in the media and in the streets—is the 
Peace Movement—a conglomerate description of pacifists, anti-nuclear 
demonstrators, neutralists, tactical disarmers, fellow travellers, moral 
campaigners, concerned citizens and fringe politicians. I use the descrip 
tion without necessarily being disparaging, because the thread in it all is 
genuine and strong and, even if only temporarily, influential. 

The ‘Peace Movement’ ranges from those whose unilateralist instincts 
are confined simply to certain nuclear weapons held by the non-Super 
Powers, to those absolutists who believe in an immediate new world order 
without weapons at all. From time to time the Movement unites on one 
or other theme; NATO and the Cruise and Pershing 2 tactical nuclear 
missiles; enhanced Radiation Warheads (the Neutron Bomb); Nuclear 
Free Zones in Europe; Britain’s replacement independent nuclear system 
for Polaris (the Trident missiles and submarines); forward based NATO 
systems including US nuclear bases in Britain; early warning systems and 
weapon carriers; ships and aircraft with nuclear capabilities. All these 
items figure in the catalogue, but not all the time. 

A second direction of the new approach is less visible and vocal, but 
evidently much more numerous. That same National Opinion Poll 
(Observer, 8 November, 1981) which showed 53°, wanting the removal 
of US bases (and among the 18-24-year-olds, it rose to 60%) also showed 
67%, in favour of retaining the British independent deterrent. Even 50% 
of Labour voters favoured the national deterrent. Perversely, then, an 
anti-American approach combines with British nationalism to produce 
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the one formula with united Peace Movement opposition. It is precisely 
the formula adopted by France, the one country where the Peace Move- 
ment has made no impression at alL l 

These approaches to defence take two similar routes—of latent antt- 
Americanism, suspicion of the risks of President Reagan’s foreign policy, 
national insularity, and even economy in defence spending (because a 
nuclear-based strategy is cost effective) and yet arrive at two entirely 
contradictory conclusions. How do governments deal with that phenom- 
enon—especially since all the parties in Britain have, up to now, recoiled 
from either pure option? 

Any government must steer a course between the often competing and 
contradictory views of priorities for defence; between those who want to 
fight yesterday’s wars again, oblivious to the advance of technology and 
the changing nature of the opposition; those whose messianic view con- 
ceives a British role in creating an instant new world order or who believe 
in minimal home defence and no foreign role, ‘the two patrol boats and 
a white flag’ strategists; and those who would arm us to the teeth ready 
for any eventuality, real or imaginary. 

This balancing act is now at risk from the new pressures on the unity 
of the Western Alliance, and as confusion increases among Europe’s 
population and super power tensions increase, while American isolation- 
ism is fuelled by what they see as ungrateful prevarication from their 
allies, then our future security is being threatened, with no logical alter- 
native to the 33-year-old Treaty even suggested. The key is in changing 
perceptions of the threat. To the super powers, USA and USSR, the 
threat is imbalances in arsenals—balancing the ability to overkill 30 times 
or overkill 20 times. The arid expensive wrangle over systems, warheads, 
ranges, targets, launchers, grinds on. Dr. Kissinger’s ‘window of vulner- 
ability’ has become a sacred concept to his successors, at whom he now 
snipes at for being ‘detentniks.’ It is a concept which demands ludicrous 
financial commitments which have made even the Conservative Right in 
Congress cavil at the prospect. 

In the Kremlin, behind closed doors, the same debate on balances 
preoccupies the old men of the Politbureau. In November, 1981, the late 
President Brezhnev told the West German magazine, Der Spiegel, ‘It 
would be better to abandon dreams of ensuring military supremacy over 
the USSR. If necessary, the Soviet people will find opportunities for 
making any additional efforts for domg everything necessary to ensure 
their country’s reliable defence.’ 

No threat is a single entity. It is made up of the capability and the 
intent. For some people they are equal and the same. Add up the Back- 
fires, the SS 20s, 4s and 5s, the O-class submarines and Kirov class battle- 
ships and you have the threat, be it of invasion, of intimidation, of scorch- 
ed earth overrun, or of world domination. Add into the computation Hun- 
gary, Afghanistan, Angola, and Poland and you can, to yourself at any 
rate, prove your ‘window of vulnerability.’ In the Kremlin, they play the 
same game. After all, General-Major Brezhnev stood in Berlin with the 
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Red Army in 1945, and their gut instincts, sharpened in World War U, 
need no vote in Congress to be turned into new military hardware. 

For those who do not remember the pre-war era, the threat is less of 
Soviet tanks on the German Plains, than of a Europe of Finlands, the 
re-opening of the issue of a reunification of Germany, the fragile indepen- 
dence of Yugoslavia and the uneasy stability in Berlin. Europe is still a 
slumbering inferno of ancient border quarrels, ethnic grudges subordin- 
ated to the certainties of three and a half decades of relieved self- 
suppression. 

It is deeply perplexing that this nuclear generation seems to be going 
for the easy option in the desperate hope that a traumatic effect will be 
to drive the danger back. In the optimistic belief that clean hands are 
safer, the Peace Movement, in its unilateralism, pretends that good inten- 
tions are never suspect. No wonder clean hands seem attractive. But the 
fatal flaw in what Aneurin Bevan called ‘the emotional spasm’ of unilater- 
ally abandoning our role in NATO is that the opt-out option would 
increase the dangers of today’s world, not lessen them. 

Not only do the unilateralists still imagine, and plan on it, that we can 
continue to live under the American strategic nuclear umbrella, they even 
postulate that Britain (and even all Europe) could eschew the nuclear 
component of policy and still maintam the existence of NATO. That is 
an absurd self-delusion. Not only would the abdication from a key aspect 
of the existing NATO defence policy by a power such as Britain damage 
irreparably the unity of the Alliance, the effect on the existing power 
balance in Europe and the ‘knock-on’ effects on US foreign policy would 
be incalculable and dangerously destabilising. 

As David Greenwood and Peter Hennessy said in the Times last Octo- 
ber, ‘Since the repercussions of electoral success for a party fully com- 
mitted to unilateralism would shake NATO to its roots, one fears that 
such an eventuality would heighten the very risks the New Romantics 
seek to lessen.’ 

However tantalising the neutralist course appears on the surface, and 
many of those who promote unilateralism see neutralism as a logical 
extension of what they propose, in the European context it is an illusion. 
The recent Soviet Whisky class submarine in Sweden’s most sensitive 
waters is testimony enough to the ‘sanctity’ of being neutral; nor would 
being a non-nuclear member of NATO, like Norway, Denmark or Cana- 
da, be any consolation. All these countries agree to nuclear arming in war 
conditions, and with or without that qualification, they are still a target 
in the front line of Western Europe. It is, in any case, naive to suppose 
that our grand gesture m disarming at whatever level is going to be treat- 
ed without suspicion. We have been a major military power in Europe for 
so long that it is difficult to see anyone, East or West, believing that our 
motives are not sincere. Gestures do not change geography and our strate- 
gically important position offshore Europe and in the Eastern Atlantic 
means we could not be so easily written off. But although leaving NATO 
would be dangerously wrong, Britain could take some independent action 
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which might help the process of de-escalation and disarmament. The main 
method would be by abandoning the expensive and unnecessary fig-leaf 
of a British independent nuclear deterrent. It adds little to NATO 
strength or tactics, and is an avoidable example to more volatile and 
ambitious nations. Not only that, the purchase of Trident with its enor- 
mous expense is now seriously affecting our conventional defence. 

In the Times of 28 January, 1982, Lord Chalfont, once Labour’s Dis- 
armament Minister, proclaimed: ‘No government, present or foreseeable, 
is likely to behave in such a quixotic manner (in unilaterally abandoning 
its nuclear weapons); international security is too complicated a matter to 
be susceptible to the slogans of instant protest.’ 

True, maybe, but that dismissive approach is totally unacceptable in a 
democracy. ‘Reciprocity is of the essence,’ to quote E. P. Thomson, the 
leading unilateralist campaigner, who confessed in a letter to the Times 
in March, 1981: ‘If European NATO States, under popular pressure, 
should reject Cruise missiles and Pershing Is—and if the Soviet Union 
did not instantly halt and then reduce its deployment of SS-20s, we can 
be sure that Western unilateralist movements would at once lose their 
popular support.” He is right, but an undermining of the unilateralist 
cause should give no comfort. Our objectives are the same, even if the 
methods are different. l 

The construction of a new consensus on the defence of Britain will not 
be casy. But it will be possible if those who believe we have something to 
defend, and that we have ways of defending it that will not reduce tho 
world to a dust bowl, make out their case. 

A new generation needs a new language and a new sense of leadership 
to use it. 


[George Robertson is Labour Member of Parliament for Hamilton and 
an Opposition Spokesman on Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs. Elect- 
ed to Parliament in a by-election in May, 1978, he was Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State for Social Services from 
February to May 1979. In opposition, he has been Spokesman on Scottish 
Affairs, June 1979-November 1980, on Defence for the Royal Navy, 
November 1980-November 1981, and Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs from November 1981. He is Secretary of the Manifesto Group of 
Labour M.P.s, a member of the Council of the British Atlantic Commit- 
tee, Vice-President of the British Atlantic Group of Young Politicians, 
and a member of the International Institute for Strategic Studies. A mem- 
ber of the Labour Party Scottish Executive for six years, he was Chair- 
man of the Labour Party in Scotland in 1977/78. He was a member of the 
Board of the Scottish Development Agency, of the Scottish Tourist Board 
and the Board of Governors of the Scottish Police College. ] 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 
2. SOUTH AFRICA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


by John Hatch 


F anyone still doubts the menacing international implications of the 

battle within southern Africa they should note the date, December 18, 

1982. On that day, the Koeburg nuclear power plant, near Cape Town, 
was rocked by four explosions. The blasts were carried out by the African 
National Congress, the most powerful African opposition movement to 
South Africa’s white régime. One of its reactors was ‘loaded’; it contained 
radioactive material. If the South African government intends to start a 
nuclear arms industry, as many suspect, Koeburg is likely to be its launch- 
ing pad. Already, therefore, the conflict in southern Africa has revealed 
its nuclear dimension. If the blasts had allowed radiation to leak, thou- 
sands of people in South Africa would certainly have been killed. 

This major incident exposes the risks of conflict anywhere in the world 
during this nuclear age. It is generally accepted that within the next few 
years, small nuclear weapons will be available to any individuals or groups 
who undertake active protest. The fact that it occurred in southern Africa 
highlights the drama of the situation. Not only does the national policy of 
apartheid provide daily cause for protest among the vast majority of 
South Africa’s own population; the South African government has adopt- 
ed a foreign policy which frequently erupts into violent conflict in other 
countries within the region. 

During the last few weeks of 1982 the following events took place inside 
South Africa’s neighbours. On December 9, South African forces invaded 
Lesotho; at least 42 people were left dead; all 15 members of the United 
Nations’ Security Council condemned the invasion as aggression. In order 
to forestall a similar invasion of Swaziland, the government there, on 
December 16, arrested about 100 members of the South African ANC 
who had taken refuge in that country. During the same week, a fuel 
storage depot in Beira, Mozambique, was blown up by mines. As the 
depot supplied the pipeline from the coast to Zimbabwe, that country lost 
Virtually its whole oil supply; petrol had to be rationed; it is estimated 
that it will take 18 months to repair the tanks. 

When is added to this list of events taking place over a limited period 
other facets of a situation which has become normal, the character of 
South Africa’s current foreign policy becomes clear. The southern part 
of Angola, almost the whole of Cunene Province, is occupied by en- 
trenched South African forces. Bombing raids are a frequent occurrence 
over many parts of the country. The whole of Namibia is occupied by 
South African forces and administered by that state in defiance of inter- 
national law. South African diplomats have been expelled from London 
and Washington, their agents proved in court to have carried out burglar- 
ies. It is believed that the London Embassy is the centre for South 
African spying right across Europe. The information thus gathered is 
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then used against opponents of the apartheid régime in South Africa. 

How is it that, with her tradition of isolation from the rest of the world, 
South Africa has extended national activities so far from the homeland 
and actively participated in international events? One reason is the accel- 
eration of communications. No longer is it possible for events in any 
country to be hidden from the rest of the world for several weeks, nor 
for activities in even remote areas to remain unknown. This factor has 
led the international community to become more informed of events in 
South Africa and the policies which occasion them. 

A second reason is the African revolution. A map of Africa in 1945 
depicted only Ethiopia and Liberia as independent states—apart from 
South Africa herself. Today, the entire continent, with the exception of 
Namibia, is ruled by its own nationals. 

In the process of decolonisation from European rule, African national- 
ism has moved progressively southward, approaching ever nearer the 
borders of South Africa. On their southward trek, African nationalists 
have become increasingly aware that South Africa represents the final 
bastion against their basic philosophy. For although the South Africans 
differ constitutionally and practically from European colonialists, they 
unashamedly govern their majority African subjects on a colonial basis. 
The minority rules the majority, solely on the qualification of a difference 
in skin-colour. They add to this feature the economic exploitation of 
cheap African labour, which also characterised colonial rule in other parts 
of the continent. 

At the same time, Reais: South Africa was an independent state, the 
tactics used by African nationalists had perforce to be different from 
those employed against European colonial governments. There could be 
no appeal to metropolitan parliaments in the confrontation with white 
supremacy in South Africa. No fledgling parliaments in the shape of 
legislative councils or shadowy governments in the form of executive 
councils could be expected to mobilise the forces moving towards major- 
ity rule in South Africa. Neither could the French tactic of inclusion of 
colonial Africans in metropolitan institutions be anticipated. On the con- 
trary, South African policy was designed to remove the last vestiges of 
non-European participation in national decision-making. 

Recognising that strategy towards the liberation of South Africa would 
have to change from that employed in the colonies, the African leaders 
therefore turned to the new international institutions as substitutes for the 
parliaments they had sought to convince m Europe. They found there 
many allies from the Third World, most of whom had also recently 
emerged from colonial status. Thus, the South African government lead- 
ers were constantly forced to defend their policies internationally, at the 
United Nations, in its agencies, in the Commonwealth. As the members 
of these organisations, and especially the major Western powers whose 
support was vital to South African governments, all paid at least lip- 
service to the principles of democracy and self-determination, the task 
became increasingly difficult as more revelations appeared of events in 
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South. Africa herself. All her leaders have relied heavily on a single major 
plea. They have consistently argued that the white community of South 
Africa represents the final obstacle to Soviet expansion in Africa. The 
‘Communist’ card has been played and re-played, not without taking some 
tricks in both the United States and Britam. 

The necessity to provide an international apologia influenced the devel 
opment of the theory of apartheid. But its mitial and strongest seed came 
from the Afrikaner’s obsession with skin colour and what he identified 
as the preservation of ‘racial purity.’ These principles dominated the life 
of most Afrikaners until at least two decades after the end of the Second 
World War. 

As was explained in the first article in the series (Vol 242, No. 1404), 
‘apartheid’ itself, or racial separation, has been a first principle of life 
among the Afrikaner community since the eighteenth century. That it 
was not practised in action as well as theory was attested by the existence 
of two million Cape Coloured, or people of mixed racial conception. 
There was no ‘racial purity’ to preserve, but such was the logic of the 
typical Afrikaner mind that this only served to increase segregation 
by law. 

‘Apartheid,’ therefore, is most conveniently used for the policies adopt- 
ed after Dr. Malan won the election of 1948 from General Smuts and 
became Prime Minister. For the first time since the Boer War, the Afri- 
kaner nation was in a position to put its principles into law. 

The main elements which formed the character of apartheid are by 
now well-known. Dr. Malan and his colleagues had always remained 
dissatisfied with the efforts made by Hertzog and Smuts to provide a legal 
framework for socially traditional segregation. Their new measures were 
based on the Group Areas Act, which delineated those districts which 
could be inhabited by members of each race; the Mixed Marriages and 
Immorality Acts, which prohibited marriage or sexual relations between 
members of different races; and the Bantu Education Act, which insisted 
that African children be taught in their vernacular and in such a manner 
as to fit them for their permanently inferior position in South African 
society. 

In order to ensure that this structure could be built legally and then 
preserved from challenge, two more acts underpinned it. The Population 
Registration Act insisted that every inhabitant be identified and classified 
according to race; and the Suppression of Communism Act defined almost 
every form of opposition to government policy as ‘Communist,’ at the 
same time declaring ‘Communism’ to be illegal. 

Afrikaners are traditionally legalists. With their own government, a 
parliamentary majority and a number of organisations instituted to pre- 
serve their cultural traditions and extend their economic power, they 
could impose their social beliefs on the country under the legitimacy of 
the law. What they could not do by such methods was to convince the 
rest of the world that their fundamental concept of segregation, however 
sanctioned by law, represented any accepted notion of justice. 
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This weakness was perceived by some of the genuine Afrikaner intel- 
lectuals, mainly based on the university at Stellenbosch. It was they who 
worked out the rationale, although some of them always considered that 
their blue-print was no more than an academic exercise which could 
never actually be put into practice in South Africa. 

This group, under the leadership of Dr. W. M. M. Eiselen, who taught 
at both Stellenbosch and Pretoria and became chief civil servant in the 
Ministry of Native Affairs, devised what became known as ‘constructive 
apartheid.’ Under their system Africans were to concentrate on develop- 
ing their own ‘homelands,’ or Native reserves. These were to become full 
nation states, alongside white South Africa, with the possibility of an 
eventual federation. Dr. Eiselen himself confessed to me over thirty years 
ago that the main drawback to the plan was the increasing demand for 
African labour in the cities, mines and farms owned by the whites. He 
told me bluntly that it could only work if European South Africans were 
prepared to undertake their own labour. This curious echo of the Dutch 
East India Company’s debate in 1717 was always going to be the Achilles’ 
heel of the intellectuals’ rationale for segregation. 

Yet the concept itself has been of some diplomatic value to successive 
generations of South African politicians. It formed the foundations of the 
fiction that South African governments were providing independent 
‘homelands’ for the Africans where they were accorded full citizen rights. 
The fact that the land settlements of 1913 and 1936 allowed Africans less 
than 14 per cent of the land, although they constituted about 80 per cent 
of the population; that the whites were never prepared to undertake the 
manual labour traditionally performed by Africans and that, therefore, 
the African urban population increased instead of decreasing; that the 
‘reserved homelands’ were almost entirely composed of poor land which 
could never sustain the African population; these stark facts were ignor- 
ed. The ‘homelands’ policy was assiduously used as a fig-leaf by a succes- 
sion of South African politicians anxious to supply their friends overseas 
with some counter-arguments to the increasing reports of the brutal facts 
emerging from apartheid South Africa. 

More recently, since 1980, another tactic has been added to this ploy. 
Prime Minister Botha and his namesake Foreign Minister have been at 
pains to suggest to the international community that apartheid is being 
reformed. They have had their wrists slapped by their own people in 
by-elections when they suggested that certain minor measures of segrega- 
tion should be modified. But in truth the most that they have tried to do 
is to conscript the Coloureds and Asians into the white camp by offering 
them a minor role in a new, federal-type constitution under a powerful 
(white) executive president; and reflect the focal economic role of black 
labour by introducing strictly controlled African trade unions. 

It is this society which African nationalists now see as the final bastion 
of white supremacy at the southern tip of their continent. The fact that 
it is armed to the teeth with modern weapons; has a massive security 
system; is a modern industrial economy on which most of its black neigh- 
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bours rely for their sustenance and is fanatically determined to preserve 
its character, provokes frustration, but has not lessened African deter- 
mination to change or remove it. 

Originally, the South Africans hoped and expected that their constella- 
tion of African states would include not only Namibia, but also the three 
British High Commission Territories, now Lesotho, Botswana and Swazi- 
land. Their longer-term ambitions also included Rhodesia, which they 
had almost persuaded to join them in 1923. The 1960s’ decade of African 
independence still left the three High Commission Territories locked into 
the South African economy and logistically at South Africa’s mercy, 
while Hastings Banda in Malawi deemed it prudent to establish friendly 
relations. Namibia continued to be an issue of international debate, but 
nothing practical ensued. Ian Smith had seized control of Rhodesia, 
which worried South Africans over their relations with Britain; but white 
tule there seemed safe, underpinned as it was by South Africa’s own 
economic and military support. The Portuguese had guerrilla wars to deal 
with in Mozambique and Angola, but no one in South Africa dreamed 
that they could not contain them. A tacit defence alliance existed between 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Portuguese; Third World and Western 
liberals frequently made passionate speeches at the United Nations or 
agitated within their own countries, but Western governments were more 
concerned with South African trade, their investments in that country 
and the strategic importance of the Cape route. Until the mid-1970s, the 
foreign policy of the South Africans seemed to have succeeded in ensur- 
ing the protection of their white laager for the foreseeable future. 


It was in April, 1974 that these defences cracked. The cause was the 
revolution in Lisbon where Caetano’s régime was overthrown by the 
army, disillusioned by the wars in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau. Independence came to the three Portuguese African territories 
the following year. The two flanks of South Africa’s defences had been 
transformed into havens for African nationalists. 

The collapse of the Portuguese African empire also enabled nationalist 
attacks on Jan Smith’s Rhodesian régime to escalate. It became apparent 
that it could not survive long and, despite desperate attempts to establish 
a quisling administration in its place, by 1980 Africans had established 
their own Zimbabwe. The three former British territories, Lesotho, Bots- 
wana and Swaziland, were thus encouraged to act more independently of 
Pretoria’s flat, whilst Malawi began to see that her future might depend 
on her relations with her black neighbours. 

The South African government had therefore to face the ruin of its 
external defence system. What was the alternative? There was no ques- 
tion of changing the principles on which its domestic structure was based; 
but how could it be defended? It knew that, despite the imprisonment, 
assassination or detention of most of its leaders, the African National 
Congress could only gain encouragement from external events. With 
socialist régimes in Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe, sympathy for 
African nationalism growing in Botswana, Swaziland and Lesotho, the 
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support of Tanzania and Zambia in reserve, and SWAPO guerrillas being 
given international support to take over Namibia, it would not be long 
before the dread prospect of internal revolution became immediate. - 

South African response to this situation appears empirical, but has 
emerged in three prongs. The South Africans have cast aside any preten- 
sions to respect national frontiers. In 1976, they invaded Angola to assist 
UNITA and the FNLA, whom they considered friendly, against the 
MPLA, regarded as Communists. As a result, the MPLA asked for 
Cuban help; Cuban troops and technicians have been in Angola over 
since. 

Although this policy proved a failure, and even counter-productive, it 
has been continued to the extent that South African forces have been 
frequently sent not only into Angola, but also into Mozambique, Lesotho 
and Zimbabwe, on the grounds that the South African government will 
invade any country where guerrillas opposing it are given shelter. 

Secondly, the South Africans have related this policy to attempts at 
undermining those neighbouring régimes they consider hostile. With the 
aid of mercenaries and disillusioned ex-Rhodesian whites, about half the 
Zimbabwean air force was destroyed in one raid, a coup attempted on the 
Seychelles and rebels helped to sabotage installations in Mozambique. 
This policy has been considerably escalated since nine black-ruled states 
in the area formed the Southern Africa Development Co-operation Con- 
ference in 1980 to reduce their economic dependence on South Africa. 

The third prong of foreign policy is to persuade America and Britain 
that the present South African régime is an important member of the 
Western alliance, staunchly anti-Communist, cutting off Soviet tentacles 
in southern Africa. It has a powerful propaganda machine, geared to 
convincing anti-Communists in the West that black rule in South Africa 
will inevitably become Communist rule. 

This tactic has been particularly important in the negotiations over 
Namibia. It is now clear, and South African leaders state this categoric- 
ally for domestic consumption, that the South African government will 
never agree to a settlement which allows SWAPO a chance to govern 
that country. They have made great play in America over the presence of 
Cubans in Angola, although Angola is a sovereign state with the right to 
obtain protection from wherever she can find it. The Cubans remain to 
protect Angola from South Africa. 

The result has been that the South Africans have succeeded in their 
stalling tactics, apparently agreeing to concessions, prolonging the discus- 
sions, but always raising objections when decisions are about to be taken. 

Namibia is the last hurdle to be jumped by the African nationalists on 
their southward march before they face the final citadel of white suprem- 
acy in South Africa itself. They know it and the South Africans know it. 
At this stage of the battle, therefore, every element of South African 
foreign policy is related to keeping Namibia under its control Every 
move of South Africa in her external relations in the near future should 
be seen in this context. 
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VAN ‘DYCK IN ENGLAND 
by Ernle Money 


are two different aspects to Van Dyck’s standing as a 
painter, the traditional view of him as a leading exponent of roman- 
tic portraiture and the almost surprised respect which is engendered 

by the actual quality of his work. Van Dyck the legend has not always 
been to the best advantage of his reputation as an artist. More than any 
painter of his time, he has become associated with a way of life, the 
sophisticated splendour of seventeenth century civilisation in Flanders, 
in Italy and in France and, above all, with the doomed elegance of 
Caroline England. But there is much more to him than the familiar, 
major, often studio implemented canvasses suggest and the National 
Portrait Gallery's current exhibition Van Dyck in England (until 20th 
March 1983), does a good deal to put the balance right. 

Take, for example, the portrait there of Francois Langlois, on loan 
from the Cowdray collection. Langlois was a personal friend of the artist 
and a dealer in prints and drawings who also published engravings. He 
is seen here in a most engaging and bohemian guise, wearing a scarlet 
coat and a large, floppy brown hat and holding a musette, the small 
bagpipe from the Netherlands frequently played by itinerant musicians 
during the period. This is a delightful and a relaxed concept and as 
different from the self-conscious grandeur of court existence as one 
could imagine but, at the same time, it is a remarkable instance of 
highly imaginative, bravura painting, which could almost be the work of 
an Impressionist. Even when it comes to sitters of a more formal charac- 
ter, Van Dyck’s approach remained both shrewd and individual Strafford, 
the strong man but the eventual victim of Charles Ps disastrous attempt 
at personal government, appears in a number of paintings which are 
full of psychological insight; the equally ill-fated Archbishop Laud is 
shown as the vain, intransigent, high-minded intellectual which he must 
undoubtedly have been. When it came to a particular commission, he 
did not hesitate to exploit any exotic possibilities in it, as can be seen 
from a splendid pair of pictures, from Petworth, of the rather shifty 
looking Sir Robert Shirley, ambassador for the Shah of Persia to the 
papal states, and his Circassian wife, both in oriental dress; or the portrait 
of another unusual Englishman, William Fielding, first Earl of Denbigh 
who also journeyed extensively in the east and is shown in similar 
costume, in an elaborate Indian setting, with an eastern page pointing 
to a parrot sitting in a palm tree. 

Enchanted as the artist obviously was by such romantic subject matter, 
he did not fail to depict Denbigh, who later died bravely for the King 
in the subsequent Civil War, as a bluff English eccentric of a clearly 
identifiable type. As Sir Oliver Millar, the Surveyor of the Queen’s 
Pictures points out, in his admirably lucid introduction in what is one 
of the National Portrait Gallery’s best catalogues to date, some of Van 
Dyck’s most interesting and generous patrons were drawn from a circle 
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which was to move into opposition to both the King and his policies. A 
good example of this is the portrait of Lord Danby, who served with 
Sir Philip Sidney and later endowed the Botanic Garden at Oxford. Van 
Dyck portrays him as a tough old soldier and, although he paints him 
as a figure of considerable stature and dignity, he did not flinch from 
including the long dark scar on the left-hand side of Danby’s face— 
received while serving with Henry IV of France. This picture bas been 
lent by the Hermitage at Leningrad, where it has been since the sale to 
Catherine H of the Walpole Collection from Houghton in 1779. 

When it comes to his female sitters, there may be more of a tendency 
to flatter. In a self-portrait, now in the Wallace Collection, he painted 
himself, not unsuitably, as the shepherd Paris, the traditional arbiter 
of feminine beauty; certainly, few other painters have ever given a more 
ravishing form to his conception of such charm. Rupert of the Rhine’s 
younger sister, Princess Sophia, expressed surprise, when she first saw 
Queen Henrietta Maria ‘so beautiful in her picture (by Van Dyck)’; that 
she appeared, in real life, ‘a little woman with long, lean arms, crooked 
shoulders and teeth protruding from her mouth like guns from a fort’. 
If it was politic for a court painter to show the King and his family to 
their best advantage, his object was not just to please but to provide a 
sequence of striking and attractive portraits. 

‘He took his time’, wrote de Piles, ‘to draw a face when it had its best 
looks on’; he heightened nature ‘as far as he could do it, without altering 
the likeness’. Particularly touching are the tender versions by him of 
children, such as the sketch, for the big group picture of the royal 
children, of the two younger princesses and the nuptial portrait (from the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam), of the ten-year old Princess Royal and her 
fourteen-year old husband, Willem II, Prince of Orange, on the occasion 
of their formal marriage in 1641. One especially moving aspect of this 
latter work is that it was executed in the last year that the Royal family 
were together as a whole and only a few months before the painter’s 
own premature death. Sadly, the charming 1635 version of the three 
eldest children, painted for Henrietta Maria’s elder sister, Christina, 
Duchess of Savoy, from the Galleria Sabanda, Turin was not ultimately 
available for the exhibition. 

Van Dyck’s major achievement so far as English art is concerned 
was to liberate this from the formalised conceptions associated with the 
work of Daniel Mytens and Cornelis Johnson; he also far outshone 
other visiting celebrities to England such as Honthorst and Orazio 
Gentileschi in the subtlety of his approach. In place of pre-conceived 
ideas, he provided English painting with a new style and freedom of its 
own. He was not, it is true, the first painter in this country to develop a 
distinctive manner in portraiture—the miniature school of Nicholas 
Hilliard and Isaac Oliver had already done that—but he both drew pain- 
ting into the mainstream of European culture and provided it with a 
particular tradition of its own, which was to influence successive genera- 
tions of artists from Lely and Kneller, through Gainsborough and 
Lawrence, right down to Sargent. In particular, he established a close 
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relationship between the figures in his pictures and their landscape back- 
ground which was to become one of the most attractive features in all 
English art. As a series of sketches of meticulous delicacy in the exhibi- 
tion demonstrate, he was, for his own part, a landscape painter of con- 
siderable quality. 

Van Dyck’s association with this country was, in part, fortuitous, the 
result of the dominance of his master, Rubens, m their native city of 
Antwerp. He discovered in London, however, opportunities which were 
admirably suited to a spectacular development of his own talents. He was 
attracted here im the first place, no doubt, by the existence of a number 
of collectors like Arundel, Buckingham and Pembroke, apart from the 
King’s own reputation as a patron of the arts, but he found both in the 
Stuart court and among the well-to-do in the country as a whole, an 
atmosphere which proved particularly sympathetic. He was welcome here 
on his own account as a distinctive image-maker but also as inheritor 
of the tradition of Titian and the great Venetians. He was himself a 
man of taste and a collector, particularly of the work of Titian, and a 
personality of considerable courtesy and charm. One patron, in particular, 
the Earl of Newcastle, wrote of the ‘blessing of his company’ and ‘the 
sweetness of his conversation’. The Queen herself wanted to appoint his 
brother, Canon Theodore Van Dyck, as one of her domestic Chaplains, 
a mark of signal favour. Although, in the long run, the relationship with 
his Royal patrons has served to perpetrate them as the personification 
of one of the great eras of English artistic history, it is doubtful whether 
this close identification with a markedly continental and very baroque 
style of painting did much to popularise them with the more Protestant 
and insular of their subjects. 

Conversely, the very success of his eight years or so of English portrait 
practice proved, in turn, a heavy burden upon the painter himself and 
contributed not a little to the physical breakdown which led to his death 
at the age of only 42. Sir Oliver Millar is certainly correct in finding 
indications of exhaustion in the pallid colouring and thin and coarse 
texture of his later works, impeccably drawn and designed though many 
of these were. The last part of his career must have been difficult for 
Van Dyck in personal as well as political terms, though it is going too 
far to suggest, as Fromentin did in Les Matres d’Autrefois that by 
this time he was worn out both by his pleasures and responsibilities and 
had exhausted his resources of charm, health, dignity and talent. 
Fromentin’s concept of Van Dyck’s art was based on a partial under- 
standing of it, evaluated from pictures at Brussels, Antwerp and else- 
where in Belgium and from masterpieces with an English setting such as 
the Charles I á la chassé which happened to be in the Louvre, a pein- 
ting which, unfortunately, like the Washington National Gallery’s 
Henrietta Marla with her dwarf, Jeffrey Hudson, is not available to the 
present Exhibition. He was compared to concede, nevertheless, that ‘in 
his own style and class’ this artist was the equal of any of his contempor- 
aries ‘by the extraordinary harmony of his nature with the mind, the- 
needs and elegancies of his time’. There is a deal of difference, however, 
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remarkable as these pictures are, between the ostentatious elegance of 
such Italian, Flemish or French canvases as the Portrait of a Genoese 
Lady and her Daughter in the Royal Fine Art Museum, Brussels, the 
Cardinal Bentivoglio in the Pitti Gallery, Florence, the de Raet portraits 
in the Wallace Collection or the Beatrice de Cussance in the Louvre 
and their specifically English equivalents. 

As Madeline and Rowland Maidstone express this divergence, in their 
excellent volume on the seventeenth century in the Cambridge Introduc- 
tion to the History of Art 
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It would be correct to say ne the whole image of present-day fashion 
photography, from Sir Cecil Beaton to Norman Parkinson, owes a great 
deal to an almost rococco conception of delicacy and movement which 
Van Dyck evolved in his sequence of English pictures. 

Van Dyck had broken away in this, with considerable self-confidence, 
from the opulence and complex dramatic situations associated with 
Rubens or Jordaens, to evolve an almost ilusionistic sense of space and a 
thythmic feeling of movement in his images, even though these owed 
a good deal to Venetian influence. His full length figures often look as 
if they were about to step out of their frames and advance into the 
world of the onlooker. His bust portraits or half-lengths also involve the 
onlooker directly, often in terms of a direct confrontation from the eyes. 
Unlike most of the baroque masters he became far more concerned with 
the present, even if this was a rarefied and stylised one, than he was 
with mythological, classical or Biblical events. ‘If his performances are 
not alike perfect, all in the last degree’, wrote de Piles, ‘they carry with 
them, however, a great character of spirit, nobleness, grace and truth, 
insomuch that one may say of him that, excepting Titian only, Van Dyck 
surpasses all the painters that went before him or have come after him 
in portraits’. 

As the present exhibition shows, his greatest achievement was to 
balance the needs of portraiture, as a personalised or iconographic form, 
with the construction of a particularised form of imagery which became 
remarkable art in itself. Within his own terms, he is unique; as 
Fromentin wrote: ‘no one has yet been able to determine what should 
be his place of precedence in the procession of great men and, since 
his death, as during his life, he seems to have retained the privilege of 
sitting near the thrones and making a very good figure there too’. 
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ANY journal, magazine and newspaper articles, a plethora of 

instant books and by the time this article appears the long-awaited 

report of an official committee of maquiry under Lord Franks 
will have had their say about the remarkable Falklands War of 1982: 
in Argentina, a similar literature, not all of it published (since one key 
report, done for the army high command, is secret) is also appearing. 
Much of what has appeared here has been concerned, in one way or 
another, with what are thought to be the ‘lessons’ of the war. Defence 
experts, in particular, have held forth on such matters as the design of 
frigates; other writers have sought lessons for the co-ordination of the 
government machine during time of war or the role of the free press 
during military operations. Yet others, departing from the premise that 
the British Government was caught napping, have sought to find scape- 
goats for the whole episode in the failure of officials, either in the Foreign 
Office or in the intelligence services, to provide adequate warnings of 
Argentine intentions, or of ministers to heed them. 

But even if, as a result of the Franks Report, there are further 
ministerial resignations, or if a hapless bureaucrat is found to have sat 
on a crucial telegram and is required to resign from the public service, 
that should not be the end of the matter. (in fact, one press report on 
the work of the Franks Committee, which appeared in the Guardian 
o1 20 November, 1982, and seemed to be based on authoritative sources, 
indicated that the report would also look at the lessons to be learned 
rather than seek individual scapegoats.) To switch metaphors, the 
dangerous driving case, from a strictly legalistic viewpoint, may be 
virtually at an end when it is established that the car in question had 
no brakes, and that the car-owner had neglected to obtain a test certificate 
for his vehicle: his guilt is obvious. But further questions also arise and 
require an answer: where did the driver think he was going in such a 
vehicle, and how did he come to set out on his journey in the first place? 
To establish the fact of the non-existent brakes and the failure to obtain 
the vehicle test certificate is important but tells us little. The fact is that 
the man should never have taken such a vehicle on the road in the first 
place. The crash was caused not by the fact that his car had no brakes 
but ultimately because, for deep and complicated reasons, the driver 
took an unroadworthy vehicle on to the roads. 

Action can, of course, be taken to lessen the possibility of future 
accidents. But however the design of brakes is to be changed, or crossings 
and roundabouts re-designed in future, or better signposting or street 
lighting put into position, the key question remains the state of the 
vehicle, the attitude of the driver, and where he thought he was going. 
To revert to the Falklands War of 1982: reporting or warning mechanisms 
may have gone wrong, and there may be all sorts of operational lessons 
for the future, but the fact remains that the 1982 crisis arose, not 
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because Mr. Spriggs mislaid a flle or Lord Carrington misread a, brief, 
but because the context within which such paper-shoving took place 
did not allow, or anticipate, a proper response. There was no policy for 
the Falklands. Ministers and officials had different and contradictory 
concerns and priorities, and the imperfect relationship between politicians 
and officials—which can usually be covered up or plastered over by 
verbiage and demagogy—failed to cope. But it failed to cope for one 
fundamental and simple reason: the insularity of our political culture, 
and the resultant failure to take Argentina and Argentines seriously. 

This assertion does not invalidate—or even affect—the military lessons 
which it is alleged the Falklands War taught. It is simply that the military 
lessons of the War are not the only ones, and internal considerations 
about the machinery of government shown up or illuminated by the 
episode are equally secondary. The key question—why did it become 
necessary to resort to war?—is really, in inverted form, the question 
why diplomacy failed: and diplomacy is a complicated process. . 

In this case there was a three-cornered relationship between ministers 
and their officials in this country, on the one hand, and Argentina and its 
representatives on the other (and no doubt, though beyond the scope of 
this article, sub-divisions and relationships in Argentina). The Falklands 
War occurred. because normal diplomacy, which aims to avoid resort to 
war, failed: in other words, because the three-cornered relationship failed 
to function. The question is at once complex and yet fundamentally 
simple. 

What went wrong, then, were two sets of relationships. The relationship 
between Britain and Argentina went badly awry, but then so did another 
part of the triangle: relations here between officialdom and elected 
members of successive administrations. While it may be intellectually 
interesting to examine the Falklands crisis as though it were a question 
of a reaction here by an unchanging state to a single external political 
stimulus from Argentina, the fact, or the truth, is that long-term 
relationships went wrong. The horrendous war became necessary not 
because an official in the Cabinet office failed to warn about the invasion 
or ministers failed to read a brief if he did: the reasons are much, much 
deeper. : 

To start with the Anglo-Argentine relationship. The striking fact about 
Argentina is that, almost unique in the developing world, it is a down- 
wardly mobile nation in the world’s league tables. In the twenties and 
thirties its economy and gross national product ranked with Canada’s, 
and in many respects, apart from the linguistic, cultural and governmental 
it was comparable to the great English-speaking dominions. It was a vast 
open space, peopled from Europe (its native population, like the 
Aboriginals of Australia, Maoris of New Zealand and Canadian Indians, 
was virtually wiped out) and was still attracting European—including 
British—immigrants. Although not formally part of the Empire, it had 
very close economic’ links. with Britain—for whom it was an important 
source of beef, wool and wheat—and its transport infrastructure and 
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by Britons. The Anglo-Argentine community, mainly ranchers, traders 
and those involved in or around the railways and the ports, brought 
British sports—including the football for which Argentina is still renowned 
(some of the top clubs, like River Plate, still have English names}—rugby, 
(making Argentina the only major non-European rugby-playing nation 
outside the Commonwealth and South Africa,) and polo, (ideal for aristo- 
cratic land-owners). English social habits, like tea-drinking and a love 
of dogs, remain common among the modern Argentine middle-classes: 
but a love of children reminds us that modern Argentines have also 
absorbed many features of southern European culture as well. 

During the thirties and forties Argentina was a country which ‘was 
taken note of: Latin American nations were, of course, the only countries 
of the ‘third world’ then enjoying independence, so that, apart from: 
Europe and the United States, there were comparatively few nations 
jockeying for world attention: but Argentina’s position in the second 
worid war, her flirtation with the Axis and the role of Buenos Aires as 
a German spy base, caused general interest and concern: and Argentina’ 8 
views were normally of front page interest. 

Perhaps it was Argentina’s failure to back the winners in the war, or 
her anti-American and anti-foreigner posture under Peron in the years 
that followed: or it may have been the internal politics of Peronism, often 
described as the politics of frustration: but something caused Argentina, 
in the post-war years, to fall way behind Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand, failing to fulfill its early promise and becoming, in world politics, 
just ‘another’ Latin American country: interesting for the idiosyncracy 
of its politics, useful as a supplier of certain important commodities, but 
fundamentally peripheral Within Argentina, the poor, largely descended 
from Italian, and especially southern Italian, stock, ceased to be 
immigrants hoping to inherit the earth, but a poor mass, guided by the 
demagogy of a Peron and uplifted by the tinsel glamour of an Evita. But 
the relationship with Britain was also undergoing changes. For Britain, 
Argentina not being an English-speaking dominion or a member of the 
Commonwealth, had far less immediate importance or relevance than 
Canada or New Zealand: besides, Britain was exhausted by war and had 
little time for former Nazi sympathisers. The Anglo-Argentine elite 
continued to frequent the Hurlingham Club and to cause traditional 
English values to be held in high esteem (so that, for example, the 
country’s English public schools continued to attract the sons and daugh- 
ters of the rich) but the formal political ties were dwindling. In terms of 
Argentina’s overall foreign policy relationships, the United States was 
moving in to replace Britain: trade and investment from the north were 
now becoming crucial 

But, despite the adoption under Peron of a form of neutralist ideology, 
and a verbal support for the tenets of the non-aligned, Peron—even if 
mainly by omission rather than by commission—kept the essential power 
relationships in Western hands. That meant American: Britain was of 
dwindling importance. But for Britain there was reserved a special place 
as the butt and recipient of Peronist pseudo-anti-imperialism. While 
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American investment came in and American industrial and other pro- 
ducts replaced the British in the late nineteen-forties, British-owned 
railways were ‘confiscated’ (actually following representations by Britain, 
backed by the United States, sold at a price which thinking Argentines 
found ludicrously high) and the Falklands issue, which had lain largely 
dormant for many years, was resurrected with a vengeance. As Britain 
declined in power and importance for Argentina, so she became, for tho 
populist dictatorship of Peron and his ideologues, the imperialist enemy, 
deliverance from whom would correct national injustices of historic 
proportions. 

Whatever the merits of Argentina’s claim to the Falklands—and the 
historic justice of their cause is almost universally accepted by Argentines, 
a fact which the British are now beginning to understand—the Falklands 
became a part of the official Argentine personality—mentioned in official 
school textbooks, like the British sacking of Buenos Aires in 1806, as 
part of a redefinition of Argentine history which took place in the long 
post-war Peronist era. Argentina’s failings, or its failures to advance at 
a time when other countries were knowing unprecedented rates of growth, 
became linked, in the public mind, with a historic grudge agamst 
imperialism. This ‘imperialism’ was not rigorously defined. There were 
no concrete demands for reform of the world economy (for such a pro- 
gramme would have involved a challenge, then regarded, consciously or 
unconsciously, as unacceptable to certain internal forces and groups)— 
but a campaign against a first-world country, Britain, which, within its 
own league, was undergoing remarkably similar experiences to those of 
Argentina. 

While Argentina had failed to advance from second- or third-power 
rank to the first league, Britain was vertiginously hurtling from top-dog 
status to something far more humble. But in the post-war period Britain 
missed out on the sort of changes and attitudes which brought unpre- 
cedented prosperity to her European neighbours, and retained an aloof- 
ness of attitude, and a set of inflexible social postures within her society 
which, while they may have had their rationale in the days of Empire, 
were counter-productive in the search for a post-imperial role. Britain, 
therefore, failed to show wholehearted commitment to the Common- 
wealth ideal, spurned, in 1955, the notion of a closer union with the 
European ‘Six’, and failed to capitalise on the ‘special relationship’ with 
the United States. Her post-war history was therefore one of lost oppor- 
tunities and gradual decline: her final act of adhesion to the European 
Community came at the worst possible moment, just when the huge rise 
in oil prices was creating massive and unprecedented recession in the 
world economy. 

Britain was the first nation to become industrialised, and is on the 
way to becoming the first to know de-industrialisation: her decline has 
been meteoric. With it has come a complex set of problems of adjustment, 
and a need for an appreciation of a vastly reduced influence in the world, 
in addition to the adaptation, which would have been necessary even if 
there had been no change in Britain’s relative power, to a fast-changing 
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world. 

While for Argentines Britain became a target for a general feeling of 
resentment against the modern world, Britain, then, simply ceased to 
regard Argentina as a country worth taking seriously. It is not that 
xenophobic or racist attitudes were explicit in the British attitude to 
Argentina; nothing was that explicit at all. Argentina simply became a 
market, a collection of foreigners to whom things, especially arms, 
could be sold, but who otherwise needed no special consideration or 
relationship; no priority on the part of British leaders, and no special 
consideration by her mass media or commentators, was deemed necessary. 
This approach—the abandonment of any serious attempt to have a 
foreign policy worth the name in most of the world—was explicitly 
formulated by the Duncan Committee, which actually recommended that 
‘political’ diplomacy should be restricted to the developed world, mainly 
North America and Europe, while the third world, defined as the 
periphery’, should simply be regarded as a market. The Duncan formula- 
tion soon became a fair description of British foreign policy. In effect, 
there was no foreign policy. 

When Dr. David Owen became Foreign Secretary in 1977, British 
policy towards Argentina was, at that time, based on purely commercial 
considerations. The main objective of the then official machine was to 
clinch a highly lucrative deal for the sale of British frigates to the 
Argentine Navy. But both the Falklands issue, and concern here about 
the appalling state of human rights in Argentina, obtruded into the 
picture, and the non-foreign policy towards Argentina became half-a- 
policy, an amalgam of half-baked commercial and human rights postures. 
When Dr. Owen refused to receive Admiral Massera, the Naval member 
of the Argentina junta, in 1979, the junta, to the extreme annoyance of 
the commercial interests involved, took their orders to Germany, and the 
commercial ‘non-policy’ finally collapsed. 

After the fall of the Labour Government in May 1979, this previous 
commercial ‘non-policy’ was reasserted with a vengeance. Ministers, in- 
cluding Mr. Peter Walker and Mr. Cecil Parkinson, rushed to Buenos 
Aires to re-assert Britain’s reliability as a trading partner—especially as 
a supplier of arms. Huge expenditure was made by Argentina on arms 
in the 1979-82 period, during which the total Argentine external debt 
rose from about US$8bn. (in 1978) to about $37bn. today. A great deal 
of the loans were to finance Argentine re-armament; a great deal of the 
arms expenditure was made in Britain. 

For a time, some years before, there had been a serious Argentine and 
Falklands policy. In 1965, an elected government in Argentina, that of 
President Ilia, successfully promoted a UN General Assembly resolution 
calling on Britain and Argentina to negotiate the future of the colony. 
That government was not fascist, dictatorial, or extremist: on the con- 
trary, it was the only moderate, elected government that Argentina has 
known since the war. (It was so unexciting for the right-wing in the 
army that it was overthrown in a coup the following year). The strong 
support of the world community for the cause of de-colonisation in the 
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abstract no doubt explained the support for Argentina and helped the 
British government to realise that something had to be done. It was the 
Radical foreign minister, Miguel Zavala Ortiz (who died last year) who 
saw that, if ‘decolonisation’ was to be undertaken successfully, the 
Falkland Islanders could not be taken for granted by the Argentine 
government: it was the then British foreign secretary, Michael (now 
Lord) Stewart (an underrated and undeservedly obscure man today) who 
grasped that until the Islanders saw that their future had in some way to 
be linked with the mainland no progress in Anglo-Argentine talks would 
be possible. The basic policy, ratified by Stewart in Buenos Aires the 
following year, when the Junta had already replaced Zavala Ortiz, was 
therefore to bring the islanders and Argentina closer together: the 
revictualling was to be done by Argentine aircraft from Patagonia, and 
not from a British ship coming via Montevideo, there was to be more 
educational interchange (including a teacher of Spanish in Stanley, 
provided by the Argentine government) and more goods, including some 
cil, were to be brought in from Argentina. The Argentine government 
paid for Island children to go to mainland schools (in fact to the exclusive 
and expensive Anglo-Argentine schools). On the British side, Governors 
were appointed with a knowledge of Spanish and an ability to mix in 
Latin American, as well as Port Stanley, society. 

When and how exactly this policy broke down is hard to establish. But 
the policy of Argentine/Islands rapprochement had definitely collapsed 
by late 1975/early 1976. A research team in HMS Shackleton was fired 
upon by the Argentine vassel Almirante Storni and ambassadors were 
withdrawn from London and Buenos Aires. In early 1976 it was made 
much more difficult for outsiders to visit the islands: the: Argentines 
decided unilaterally that ‘international’ air fares would be applied to the 
Comodoro Rivadavia/Stanley route id the place of the cheap ‘internal’ 
fares that had been in force until then. It is all very well to say that at 
that time the vacillating government of Peron’s widow, ‘Isabel’, was 
desperate for any issue to unite Argentines behind it: and of course that 
government fell subsequently in the March 1976 coup which brought the 
present cycle of military rule into being. But it was only possible for 
‘Isabelita’ to resort to such tactics because the Argentine/Islands 
rapprochement policy had been a failure. 

It was, of course, what would today be called a ‘two-track’ policy, 
the rapproachement in the South Atlantic supposedly being the back- 
ground to a continuing diplomatic dialogue in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. With Argentina under the military junta from March 1976 
onwards there was—especially for a British Labour government— 
little inclination to entrust anyone’s fate to a regime which was busy, 
using the highly refined ‘disappearance’ technique, murdering its 
opponents. There was no desire to stop talking: indeed, meetings were 
held at regular intervals, either at official level or under a junior 
minister, but little progress was made. Despite their preoccupation 
with the ‘dirty war’ against their ‘subversives’, the Argentine military 
still hoped to move on the Falklands issue, especially as 1983, the 
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150th, anniversary of the British ‘occupation’, was looming: but there was 
little desire in London to come to any meaningful agreement. 

By now British parliamentary attitudes- were hardening. The 
‘Falkland Islands Committee’ was influential: its members were not 
only politicians (including a Scottish Nationalist Member of Parliament) 
but retired senior officers of the armed forces and a ‘wild life’ 
component. The Committee was totally unofficial, and yet managed to 
put together an extraordinary political and business coalition to keep 
the. islands British. Government ministers saw the names of the Com- 
mittee on the Committee’s letterhead and fied. The cross-party support 
was impressive. For older-fashioned Tories this was a simple case: of 
Imperial nostalgia: for the Liberals the case for ‘self-determination’ 
for the Islands was almost as self-evident as if a Liberal heartland like 
Orkney or Lundy Island had been involved: while Labour MPs, 
never very keen to be seen to wave the patriotic flag too much m 
public, rationalised their support for the cause by their unwillingness 
to hand over anyone or anything to the fascist Junta. Ministers in the 
Callaghan government soon concluded that they would be defeated in 
the House of Commons if they -tried to disturb the status of the ‘islands. 

There was no one, except perhaps Anglo-Argentines and a handful 
of businessmen, who put contrary arguments: and no sign whatever 
of a comparable but opposing political lobby to the Falklands Islands 
Committee. Apart from the question: of British trade and investment 
in Argentina, there were the 15,000—20,000 British citizens in Argen- 
tina: who was to have peramountcy? If Anglo-Argentine relations 
deteriorated over the Falklands, would not their interests be damaged, 
and how were the diametrically opposed interests of these: British 
subjects and those of the 2,000 islanders to be reconciled? These argu- 
ments were known to officials, but counted for little in the general 
political arena, where the simple polarity of Islanders’ interests ys. 
fascist junta seemed all-consuming. ; 

Officials realised that movement on sovereignty had to come if 
relations with Argentina were to be sustained: but ministers continued 
to fear the all-party Falklands coalition in the House of Commons. 
The ‘leaseback’ option was prepared by officials in the Callaghan 
government and approved by the Cabinet: but time was not ripe—at 
least not before the 1979 election—and the matter was ‘kicked into 
touch’. The Conservatives dusted down the same files when they took 
over, and the leaseback option was actually taken to Port Stanley by 
Mr. Nicholas Ridley, the junior foreign office minister, but. he failed 
to convince the islanders that it was acceptable to them. The rest is 
common knowledge. 

On the Argentine side, a good diplomatic and political case was set 
back by the mad invasion of 2 April 1982, and an: incoherent and 
incompetent military government failed to take advantage of the 
subsequent political openings—including the extraordinary British offer 
of 17 May whereby Britain, m return for a withdrawal of forces, would 
have been prepared to hand the islands over to the United Nations. 
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Britain is now therefore saddled with an expensive and ultimately unten- 
able political and military commitment and lacks obvious political scope 
for re-opening the issue in the foreseeable future. 

It is a tragic and absurd situation for two nations to find themselves 
in, and a lasting proof of the unfashionable but important rule that 
nations normally go:.to war, not in carefully calculated wars to defend 
interests, but for political reasons which are—from the economistic 
and -neo-marxist viewpoints—irrational No vital Argentine or British 
interest was involved: Galtieri sought to end a political impasse and 
emerge with glory, but instead he handed all the glory on a plate to 
Mrs. Thatcher, a national leader with luck on her side and highly 
professional armed forces at her command. 

. The emergency House of Commons debate on Saturday: 3 April 
1982 provided an unparalleled illustration of the narrow chauvinism 
of British politicians. Perhaps the most memorable phrase used was 
that of Mr. John Silkin M.P. to describe Galtieri: a ‘tinpot dictator’. 
It seemed illustrative of much in the political culture of the country 
which belittles abroad and overseas, foreigners and non-English 
speakers: far from being ‘tinpot’, Galtieri was very real indeed. Ask 
the war widows and the mothers of the Argentine ‘disappeared.’ It was 
the collective British—and House of Commons—attitude to Argentina 
and its claims as—how shall we say?—tinpot, which landed us in it. If 
our political class had taken Argentina seriously in the first place the 
tragedy would never have occurred. It was a tragic clash between two 
downwardly mobile, proud- nations, both of which were on hard times 
and both of which suffered from political cultures ill-adapted to the 
modern realities both of them faced. 


Pa eC a eS 


{David Stephen lived in Latin America from 1975-77. In 1977 he was 
appointed Political Adviser to Dr. David Owen, a post which he held 
until the general election of May 1979. Since then he has become 
Editor of International Affairs, the journal of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and a writer on international politics; he is also 
a member of the International Committee of the Social Democratic 
Party. David- Stephen has taken a close interest in Anglo-Argentine 
relations since he first visited Argentina in- 1965. He visited the British 
Embassy in Buenos Aires for briefings with officials in September 1977, 
followed: the talks with the Argentines- closely (although these were 
conducted by the Minister of State, Mr. Ted Rowlands) and acted as 
interpreter when Dr. Owen met the then Argentine Foreign Minister, 
Admiral Montes, for talks in New York in September 1978. The 
opinions expressed-in the above article are his personal views.] 
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On January 10th, 1983, Margaret Thatcher, Prime Minister of the United King- 
ug Bay ort Stanley and, amid a tumultuous welcome, was granted Freedom of 
the Falkland Islands.— Editor. 
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first -steps in “canting to ean are the chance of a lifetime. 
: My son, Tim, made a good start. Even though he is a mongol, by 
the age of 7 he knew the alphabet and could read and spell 3-letter 
words. Changing to an ESN school, he changed from sounding letters to 
word-shapes and look-and-say, and his progress stopped. Parental help 
being discouraged, I held my hand for two crucial years. I grew dis- 
enchanted with the modern methods used by the specially qualified 
teacher who was still teaching him the alphabet he knew already. If the 
school could not teach him, I would. J knew nothing about learning to 
read, and my hopes were modest. All I knew was that he'could 80 a 
bit further. 


Fortunately, I hit upon the Royal Road scheme, a step-by-step phonic 
scheme teaching the child how to read, rather than to ‘recognise’ a few 
selected words where letters did not perform consistently. As Tim learned 
to read, I learned about learning to read. I studied anything remotely 
connected: primary education, intelligence, peychology, reading, ethology, 
mongolism, learning, etc. In about 18 months Tim reached the end of the 
reading scheme, and could read! At school he was still ‘on’ Ladybird 
Book 2, and I had to tell them he could read. He is now 21. The other 
day he asked me what ‘skit’ meant; halfway through my explanation, 
he said ‘Oh, you mean parody’. His IQ is said' to be 65. I did not know 
he had ever heard the word parody. ° 


Much of the educational material I read was a hall of mirrors, the 
same ideas re-stated. My first practical experience disproved two widely- 
held theories: 

(1) that low IQ’is a cause of reading failure; 

(2) that look-and-say is the best way to learn to read. 

I met other parents worried about their child’s reading. In my own 
family, although everyone for four generations back had learned to read, 
of six post-war children four developed problems; two I helped, one, far 
away, recovered, but one, quite intelligent, is a reluctant adult reader 
and non-writer. How much: potential is our nation losing? 

Even at a first glance, look-and-say seemed to me silly—that is to say, 
learning to read without bothering with letters. It was presented as 
modern, used by ‘enlightened’ or even ‘scientific’ teachers. Was it the 
Gestalt concept which endowed look-and-say with scientific pretentions? 
A Gestalt is an organised whole that is more than the sum of its parts: 
two eyes, nose, etc., add up to Aunt Mary, and since we can see a tree 
and know it is a tree without checking leaves-branches-roots, it was 
assumed that we could process words the same way. But there is too 
great a difference between wholes (like an apple) and words. An apple 
ig seen as an.apple no matter which end up it is, even if cut in half, 
even if you can only see half of it; it has no direction or sequence. For 
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words (and music), however, sequence is essential. You cannot see half 
a word and know what it is (sixth, sixty), and the possibility of guessing 
the. ending of Father Chr... does not produce a reliable theory. A 
theory about wholes was applied to a sequence (and you cannot), as today 
skills and theories of fast reading are being applied to learning to read 
(and you cannot). Pat/Pet/Pot/Put, there/three, are the same shape, the 
difference arising from the detail of letters. Change the detail and you 
change the word, sound and meaning. 


A child who can talk has already developed a strong skill of listening 
to sound sequence. We speak, hear, listen to a sound sequence from 
beginning to end, and spell and write from left to right, a letter sequence. 
Look-and-say isolates just one language activity—reading—and decrees, 
‘This we will do differently.’ The teacher’s manual for the new Link-Up 
reading scheme says, ‘We do not, of course, want to encourage the child 
to look at individual letters in words one after the other’. Learning how 
letters and sounds relate to each other, how they function in building up 
words, beginning with words where each letter acts consistently and 
makes one sound, you learn to read by extending an existing pattern. You 
use every aspect of language. Language itself is a Jeft-brain function, along 
with culture, education, reading, analysis, sequence, direction and active 
approach. Phonics uses all the skills of the whole brain, and every child 
is free to use his own particular strengths. Look-and-say cripples by 
restricting the job to visual recognition only, one half of one skill of the 
non-language side of the brain. Indeed, the first look-and-say task is called 
gaining an initial sight vocabulary. 

If it is as bad as I say, how do any children learn to read, exposed to 
look-and-say? So wonderful is the human brain, and reading so simple 
that the succeeders teach themselves, thus sadly justifying one more 
wrong theory (that you cannot teach children to read). They would learn 
no matter what method was used. 


But even the most ardent supporters of look-and-say had to admit that 
failures did occur. These failures provided the raw material for research, 
by its very nature ‘after the fact’, which produced a long list of within- 
child deficit factors. Student teachers were/are taught to look for these 
factors as the cause of failure. That is why, although for many children 
look-and-say learning is a non-event, teachers do not see it thus. They are 
equipped with this list of scapegoats. Also, they expect a sudden click, 
“He’s got it,—which does happen just often enough to keep them 
believing. But too many fail, and learning to read has become too slow 
a process. 

So many of the deficit factors are self-fulfilling: 

Dim/immature children cannot learn to read—Or: ‘Reading failure 
makes children look dim/immature.’ 

Gipsy life hinders learning to read—Or: ‘People who cannot read 
drift into a gipsy kind of life.’ 

Poor school attendance results in iliteracy—Or: ‘If you panit read, 
why go to school?’ 
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‘Does not seem interested’—Or: ‘If you cannot make print work, 
it is boring.’ 

What of the watchdogs of education? Councillors and school governors 
should contribute common sense and resist anything too wildly daft, 
but they defer to ‘qualified’ officials. Qualms are silenced by, ‘It is very 
complex.’ Others—lecturers, HM Inspectors, Directors of Education, and 
so On—are now mostly drawn from the same pool of ‘qualified’ people as 
the teachers, nurtured on the same theory. How does one dislodge 
received wisdom? The misguided are the qualified. 


About 1970 I had my first experience of what was to become standard 
procedure. (i) I wrote to the local Chairman of the Education Committee 
that look-and-say was harmful; (ii) he replied sympathetically saying 
he had passed my communication on to the experts; (iii) in due course 
came a further letter, pointing out that the experts recommended a 
‘judicious combination’ of look-and-say and phonics (c-a-t: cat). I have 
been told that ever since, by HM Inspectors, women’s magazines and 
research bodies. The Bullock Report found 97%, of schools using both 
look-and-say and phonics for 6-year-olds, but did not state which was 
used first. Look-and-say comes first, and things go wrong early. It is 
argued that no one method is best, neatly sidestepping my conviction 
that one method can be dangerous for enough children to justify 
banning it. 

When I urge parents to teach their own child to read, they hold back 
because for so long teachers have insisted, ‘Leave it to us. You do not 
understand modern methods. Different approaches will cause confusion.’ 
But schools now get indignant if you suggest they use only one method. | 
They use two conflicting methods, one requiring attention paid to letters 
and the other discouraging attention paid to letters. Another idea is 
that any method can work if a dedicated, hard-working teacher believes 
in it. With reading failure so widespread, are there that many lazy 
teachers using methods they do not believe in? As a remedial teacher, 
I saw children coming to me year after year from teachers I knew were 
hard-working, caring—yet their pupils failed. I felt that if I could find a 
school that: rejected look-and-say, it would have no reading failures. 
I found one which when using look-and-say had results as poor as the 
rest of England, but now, having changed only the method and starting 
with sounds, keeping the same catchment area, same staff, same 
materials, has two-thirds of the pupils above (today’s) average and no 
failures. 


Inevitably, I came to recognise dyslexia, which I now believe is the 
most common cause of reading failure. Unwittingly, I had been using 
methods which most dyslexics need. If dyslexics can be taught to read 
by phonics, even through the barriers of their lost self-confidence and 
their loss of faith in print, how much more easily would they have learned 
if taught that way from the first? The school in question must have its 
quota of latent dyslexia. I have therefore come to believe that, except for 
the most severe cases, dyslexia is activated by look-and-say. If we stopped 
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look-and-say in schools, study of the very small number of failures then 
remaining would be fruitful- As it is, look-and-say is administered again 
and again in rémedial lessons, Adult Literacy classes, Open University, 
etc. In post-war education, changes have been accepted with inadequate 
testing or assessment. When the change has been with us long enough, 
it is then called conventional teaching. But I believe identifiable dyslexia 
has increased, coinciding with the spread of look-and-say teaching. 


The word ‘dyslexia’, in common use outside the education establish- 
ment, is taboo in the very place where help should be provided—schools. 
In 1972 the Tizard Report discouraged use of the word, and from the 
latest move to avoid it and say ‘specific learning difficulty’, this hostility 
is evidently continuing. No doctor would diagnose a broken leg as ‘a 
specific walking difficulty—and anyway there are specific learning difficul- 
ties which are not dyslexia, e.g. deafness. 


In seven years of remedial teaching, no children came from First 
Schools already identifed as dyslexic, although an educational psycho- 
logist estimates that 5%, of the population is affected. I believe some of 
them had been referred by conscientious teachers, and recognised as 
dyslexic, but reports of the educational psychologist avoided the word, 
a different phrase being used for each child, so that no consistency 
showed that the same problem affected them all. Taxpayers may well 
think that remedial advisers, language advisers, educational psychologists, 
a head teacher who has attended a course on dyslexia, can and will alert 
teachers to the condition, symptoms, and children affected—but the 
word is never used. A two-day teachers’ course on spelling opened with 
the statement, ‘We will not discuss dyslexia.’ A lecturer showed typical 
dyslexic errors but their dyslexic nature was not mentioned (perhaps not 
even realised?). The condition is thought to be rare because the word is 
avoided. Statistics quoted made me sceptical. How could 10% of the 
population develop a quirk from one generation to the next? Eventually 
I began to recognise the severe cases, then the less severe, then to be 
staggered by the incidence. I requested assessments for dyslexia, but 
when I retired 7 months later assessments had not taken place. For one 
child, I asked the educational psychologist, ‘Does your diagnosis mean 
that this child is dyslexic?’ Six months later I had had no reply. If that 
single word was the stumbling-block, it would have been straightforward 
to say so, rather than not reply. 

I could see the mental torment and frustration of children who saw 
their reading failure as proof of dimness, every day bringing its relentless 
drip of shame and humiliation. If someone had spent just ten minutes 
talking to them, using the word, they would have had some hope. Later, 
a partial survey outside the school identifled 22 children as dyslexic (over 
4°%, of a school roll of 460); a full tally could be 7, 8 or 10%. 


The education establishment is committed to look-and-say. Much of 
the benefit of our education costing £14,000m. a year is lost to many 
children (1 in 10?) after their first two school years, by reading failure. 
They drop out at 6, not 16. Remedial help rarely restores the original 
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potential 100%. The result is a bitter spin-off in truancy, vandalism, 
aggression, unemployables,. etc. An American study of delinquents found 
that, of many factors studied, only one correlated with aggression—read- 
ing failure. A rosy picture is painted: the 1980-81 survey of attainment was 
presented to Norfolk councillors as ‘above national average’ and declared 
‘most satisfactory’. It could with equal truth have been said that other 
places were even worse. The figures showed that efter 34 school years 
at least 1 child in 6 was 9 months behind (17.5%, with RQ below 90). 
These results were surely quite unacceptable, but how many people 
realised it? What can parents do? They can ask to see the results of 
reading tests in First Schools, and see what percentage is below RQ 90. 
But the only sure way is to teach your own child to read as soon as he 
or she is 4 or so, or begins to show interest in letters. 


[Mona McNee is a teacher by profession, originally specialising in 
geography at a grammar school and later, largely owing to her son’s 
disability, turned to remedial teaching. She will be standing for Parliament 
at the next General Election with literacy as a main issue in her 
manifesto. ] i 


The March issue of Contemporary Review includes Mitterrand- 
iste Socialism by Dorothy Pickles, Canadian Politics by Stuart 
Shanker, The Significance of Southern Africa 3. The Collapse of 


the Portuguese Empire by John Hatch and Quarterly Record 
Review by David Fingleton (held over from the December 1982 
issue). 
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by David Shipman 


CAN understand those who feel that the London Film Festival is too 
much to cope with or that the good films will, anyway, turn up com- 
mercially. Many of them don’t. Ken Wlaschin and his organising team 

will sometimes slip in a sub-standard film by a famous director bn the 
assumption that many of us will be interested to find out why he, the 
director, hasn’t pulled it off this time; while there are some major film- 
makers whose work we know chiefly from the Festival—including Shyam 
Benegal, whose first feature, Ankur/The Seedling (1974) went into distri- 
bution here. It is a remarkable study of rural life, which is clearly riddled 
with poverty, superstition and corruption, but three equally distinguished 
films on the same theme were seen only at the Festival. As a result, many 
people here know his work only from The Boon, a soap-opera-ish story 
of a movie star, and Junoon, an unsatisfactory historical epic. Since then, 
Benegal has returned to his earlier subject matter and Arohan/ Ascending 
Scale was, for my money, the best film in this year’s Festival. It was 
wholly financed by the Government of West Bengal, clearly as propaganda. 

In 1966, the new agrarian laws decreed that the land was to be re- 
divided among the peasantry, thus depriving the landowners of their 
power. But the cunning of the landowners, the corruption of the judiciary 
and the ineffectiveness of the huge bureaucracy circumvented, to an 
extent, the government’s will: many of the peasants let themselves be 
defrauded, as in Ascending Scale, based on an actual case, in which 
the protagonist fought on for ten years, in and out of the courts, for what 
was rightly his. His legal battles could not have been expected to interest 
the audiences for whom this film was intended, and it bas two melo- 
dramatic sub-plots about a brother who goes to Bombay and becomes 
involved in political anarchy, and another relative who escapes from 
poverty by becoming a kept woman. Ascending Scale is about poverty 
and passionately so: the effete landowners are hardly different from those 
of the old bourgeoisie in the films of Pudovkin and Eisenstein, and in a 
like mould Benegal is not afraid of showing us the solidarity of the 
workers. But his tone is that falsely impartial one of the polemical films 
of Costa-Gavras, and that seems to me appropriate if the purpose is 
polemics. The handling of Ascending Scale, like the acting, is marvellous- 
ly judged: as far as I am concerned, I found it absorbing for every one of 
its 147 minutes. It is about something important, injustice; and in a year 
when I have seen more than a score of Indian films, it taught me as much 
again about India as all of them put together. 

It starts in an amiable way with the leading actor introducing the unit 
and the rest of the cast; and—presumably by coincidence— Pixote begins 
with its director also vouching for the authenticity of what follows. He 
is Hector Babenco, a Chilean now living in Brazil, in which country some 
three million children are homeless and, as such, prey to adult criminals, 
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since those under eighteen cannot be prosecuted. Pixote himself is about 
twelve; he spends the first part of the film in reform school, where the 
boys are accustomed to violence, sudden death, brutality and homosexual 
rape. There is a long tradition of films about reform school, so that we 
are accustomed to the bullying, sadistic guards and the indifference of the 
rest of the staff: but Babenco’s details are so extraordinary as to suggest 
first-hand research, with the inevitable conclusion that he, too, made the 
film with reforming zeal. My doubts about it spring from the second half, 
when Pixote, who has escaped, carries on a life of crime which involves 
drugs, pornographic movies and prostitution—all aspects which movies 
have glamorised from time to time. Much of what happens to Pixote is, 
nevertheless, squalid and the film finishes with him, a killer twice over, 
walking away to—a bleak future or more prostitutes and pornography? 
The film would have been more honourable, perhaps, if tt had been the 
second half, rather than the first, that had been downbeat—but then it 
might not have gained its great success in the US. Its American reception 
may ensure its commercial distribution here. Like Ascending Scale, it is 
an important film, and one which should be much discussed. 


The same is true of Identification of a Woman, though its subject, in 
comparison, is quite trivial Its director, Michelangelo Antonioni, has 
said that its preoccupations are Italian, but also universal, being, as the 
title suggests, about the nature of the loved one. A film director (Tomas 
Milian), while searching for the ideal woman for his next—vaguely plan- 
ned—film, has affairs with two women, in the process of which he realises 
how little he knows about either. Since the first of the women disappears, 
leaving him perplexed as to why, we may recall this director’s first big 
success, L’Ayventura: there are references to other, earlier films, and as 
this is his first major work in seven years, during which a number of 
projects foundered, we may wonder whether this return to old themes 
was undertaken in desperation. It would not be the first time a director, 
stuck for an idea, has made a film about a director stuck for an idea 
(Fellini’s 84, Mazursky’s Alex in Wonderland), but Antonioni is simply 
too much a film-maker not to fill his work with a thousand ideas, even be 
it if many of them appear only as symbols. I think L’Avventura is one of 
the cinema’s greatest movies: on one viewing, I do not know how close 
Identification of a Woman is to that form, but I can say it’s wonderful to 
have him back. It’s intoxicating to witness again that marvellously indivi- 
dual style, however much it is limited to the clever use of sets and loca- 
tions and deliberate obfuscation. 


Carlos Saura’s Dulces Horas/Tender Hours has many similarities to 
‘Antonioni’s film, and while few would consider him a director of the same 
class, this is also one of his more successful efforts. It, too, looks back to 
his earlier work, notably My Cousin Angelica, which contrasted the 
present-day with its protagonist’s childhood during the carly days of the 
Spanish Civil War. Dulces Horas shifts constantly from the present to 
1942, and it is not till halfway through the movie that we learn that its 
writer-director hero is rehearsing a play about his own childhood. He 
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admits to being fascinated with his mother to an incestuous degres, and 
later he begins an affair with the actress playing her—both roles are played 
by Assumpta Serna. Undoubtedly, the film is gimmicky, but it is of such 
rich detail that we are enthralled. 


For some, Chabrol’s Les Fdntomes du Chapelier/The Hatter’s Ghosts 
shows this director on form after his generally poor work of the last 
decade, and I agree that it’s an interesting film, though, at 129 minutes, 
almost half-an-hour too long. Chabrol’s studies of murder in bourgeois 
settings—Le Boucher, Les Noces Rouges, La Femme Infidéle—are among 
the cinema’s richest treasures, but this murder tale is conventional. 
Simenon’s original story should have been ideal for Chabrol, but this tale 
of mass murder in a small coastal town has to rely on devices familiar 
from Hitchcock (a dummy posing as a body) and Agatha Christie (the 
extraordinary coincidence involving the victims). There can be no doubt, 
however, of the quality of Michel Serrault’s performance as the murderer, 
a smug, dandified tradesman. 


Several directors were off form, notably Marco Bellochio, whose GH 
Occhi, la Bocca/The Eyes, the Mouth merely confirmed for me the 
decline that had set in with his last film, Leap into the Void. He builds 
enigmas around unhappy or quarrelling families, but whereas in his 
earlier films his work had a direct intensity, he now seems to create 
misery for its own sake. The Eyes, the Mouth concerns the outsider son 
who returns to his bourgeois family for the funeral of his twin brother, 
but nothing done by him, or the dead man’s rebellious flancée—with 
whom he falls in love—struck me as having much to do with the pain of 
real family troubles. Krysztof Zanussi’s Die Unerreichbare/The Un- 
approachable examines the relationship between a reclusive, widowed 
ex-movie star (Leslie Caron) and the young Englishman (Daniel Webb) 
who has bluffed his way into her mansion. The film was made for German 
television, and m that medium the Pinteresque situations might just keep 
one from switching off during the 90 minutes running-time; but cinema- 
goers have learnt to expect more sinewy stuff from this director. I, for 
one, have come to expect little or nothing from Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder, and his last film before his early death, Querelle, is one of the 
silliest ever devised. Nor am I an admirer of Genet, but I was curious to 
see whether his work could be adapted for the screen. The question re- 
mains open. The film, like the book, is plotless, but the details, of a 
homosexual nature, are treated without humour, eroticism or personal 
fantasy, all of which had been in Genet. Querelle (Brad Davis) is a sailor 
who frequents the bars and pissofrs of Brest, and is desired by many, 
including his captain (Franco Nero), and flirted with by others, including 
the proprietress (Jeanne Moreau) of a bar. The conversation, often con- 
cerned with masturbation or the practicalities of sodomy, clearly proved 
embarrassing to the players, with the exception of Mr. Nero, whose task 
is merely to look glum. Aesthetically, the film is embarrassing; I asked a 
number of people younger than I whether they had been shocked by the 
dialogue, and dutifully I report that they were not. 
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Well, it takes all sorts... . The Russians sent two dramas of everyday 
life that seemed to me enriching: Married for the First Time, directed by 
Josif Heifits, who made The Lady with the Little Dog, and Private Life, 
directed by another veteran, Yuli Raizman—and both films have more 
vitality than anything in the Bellochio or the Fassbinder. Heifits’s film is 
about an unmarried mother, how she brings up her daughter and how 
they resolve their romantic problems—mother, by fortuitously meeting 
her pen-pal, recently widowed; Raizman deals with a middle-aged execu- 
tive suddenly made redundant, and it is interesting to see this director, 
responsible for some of the great Soviet propaganda films of the Silent 
era, managing not to question the Soviet way of life, but yet give body 
and blood to the problems Soviet bureaucracy has presented to his pro- 
tagonist. Australia sent a beautiful small film of the same genre, Lonely 
Hearts, which follows the relationship—‘romance’ is the wrong word— 
between a couple (Wendy Hughes, Norman Kaye), pest their first youth, 
who meet through a marriage bureau. The direction, by Paul Cox, is not 
always sure, but the writing is and so is the playing. It is no surprise to 
learn that the film has been voted the Best of the Year by the Australian 
Film Academy. 


Two of the American films in the Festival have already opened in 
London, Diner to well-deserved praise. It is of the autobiographical genre 
now becoming common in Hollywood, being concerned with a gang of 
youths just like its writer-director, Barry Levinson, had hung around with 
in Baltimore in 1959. The film is amusing’ and richly detailed, but might 
seem more substantial if seen on television. The Festival’s buff audience 
was the ideal one with which to see Dead Men Don’t Wear Plaid, a spoof 
of the 1940s crime movies, with interpolated sequences from such films 
as Double Indemnity and Notorious. This means that such as Humphrey 
Bogart, Ava Gardner and Alan Ladd appear to hound, befriend, seduce, 
etc. the personable hero, Steve Martin, who worked on the script with 
the director, Carl Reiner. Clearly, they had their time taken up integrat- 
ing the old movies into this script because otherwise it isn’t up to much. 
But the film can be recommended to anyone who likes old movies, trick 
photography or appreciates once-only concepts. 

I can recommend The Waves to no one, a version of Virginia Woolf's 
book written and directed in English by a Dutch woman, Annette Apon. 
It certainly is a curiosity, with chunks of the book read to the camera by 
its young cast, and Amsterdam discos and Dutch fields thrown at us 
unapologetically to represent England. The cast eventually gets into 
costume to enact a sequence of the book, but it’s entirely typical of the 
film that the clothes appear to have come from a trunk in the attic. The 
Waves at least prevents me from saying that E.T. was the worst film I saw 
in 1982. I would not go as far as Kenneth Robinson who, on the radio, 
described E.T. as the worst film he had ever seen, but to those few who 
have kept their sanity when confronted with this aa a and inane, 
boring movie, all bail. 
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A VIEW OF BRITAIN 
On Britain. Ralf Dahrendorf. BBC. £6.95. 


‘The outsider sees most of the game.’ Not, in my experience, very often. 
Dr. Dahrendorf, however, is a unique kind of outsider. A German by birth 
and education, a leading European Commissioner, and now, for some years, a 
distinguished Director of the London School of Economics, a most British 
institution in its peculiar way. Anything that he has to say—written in what he 
rightly calls ‘critical affection’—must be attended to carefully. At the end, I 
cannot feel that our political, let alone our spiritual leaders, will be able to 
extract positive remedies for our condition. But they and we will learn some- 
thing of value on almost every page. A particular strength of Dr. Dahrendorf 
is his capacity to compare British life and performance with that of European 
` countries in general. To take ane example out of many. He insists on the need 
for a new kind of social contract. But he is quick to explain that the ‘social 
contract between Harold Wilson and Jack Jones’ is not what he has in mind. 
He sets out with masterly conciseness the experience of Germany, Switzerland 
and Sweden and points a way forward for this country. 

It is never quite clear how far he regards the economic decline of Britain as 
rather tragic. He says more than once that ‘Britain has long been a remark- 
ably happy country.’ But he seems to be arguing that if our economic perfor- 
mance continues to decline, so will our happiness. In a final chapter, he 
emerges with the controversial conclusion that ‘governments must withdraw 
from our lives . . . they can guarantee the basic rules of living together and the 
citizenship rights of all, including a decent standard of living for the old, the 
infirm, the disadvantaged. But they cannot do very much to advance human 
liberty.” The trouble about that way of talking is that it leaves quite uncertain 
the whole future of the welfare state. Dr. Dahrendorf seems to feel that wel- 
fare provision has been carried much too far, but he gives us little idea of 
where he would make ‘the cuts.’ In this respect, though not in others, he 
seems to be in line with modern *Thatcherite’ conservatism. 

He is concerned throughout with the economic and social rather than the 
moral health of the nation. There are passing references to the increase in 
crime, but it is possible to feel, as I do, that underlying the issues discussed in 
this book are moral and religious problems which are more fundamental. How- 
ever, he has brought an immense and varied expertise to the writing of one 
kind of book and it would be impertinence to suggest that he should have 
written another. His love of Britain is manifest throughout. It was a stroke of 
genius to make him Director of the London School of Economics. 

I cannot help wondering what my old chief, his illustrious predecessor, Sir 
William (later Lord) Beveridge, would have made of this thought-provoking 
volume, Dr. Dahrendorf would be entitled to argue that Beveridge would have 
agreed with him on the necessity to reduce the influence of the State. I shall 
retain the opposite opinion. 

At another point I find myself in disagreement with the author. Among the 
peculiar strengths of Britain he places ‘continuity.’ He feels that this is less 
secure than it was. But after 37 years in the House of Lords, I am continually 
astonished by the enthusiasm with which Left-wing politicians and Trades 
Union leaders join our ranks. And the monarchy is more popular at this 
moment than at any time in our history. Dr. Dahrendorf would be the first to, 
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acknowledge that contentions of this kind cannot be proved one way or am 
other. I would like to feel that there are more grounds for encouragement than 


he permits himself to entertain. 
FRANK LONGFORD 


PLO CONNECTIONS 
` The PLO Connections. John Laffin. Corgi. £1.50. 


The Palestinians have been manipulated; their distress has been exploited. 
Yet those are a nation who believe and feel themselves to be a nation; and the 
Palestinians, or their articulate elements, are more conscious of nationhood 
than those other Arab peoples who hold themselves to be part of an Arab 
nation transcending the states constructed on the ruins of the Turkish, French 
and British empires. Professor Laffin recalls talking to President Nasser in 
Cairo in 1956. The Egyptian dictator saw a use for the Palestinians, provided 
they did not became too powerful. But then Nasser aspired to leadership in the 
Arab world, Islam and in the Africa which had in earlier centuries experienced 
Egyptian imperialism. 

The Israelis on their side cannot deny the Palestinian right to self-determina- 
tion without denying the philosophical and spiritual basis of Zionism. They 
also have every right to expect a binding and unequivocal declaration from the 
Palestinians and the PLO that the State of Israel is entitled to its security and 
integrity behind fair and defensible frontiers. 

Many PLO statements are made and quoted. Assurances that the sovereign 
existence of Israel will be respected are often contradicted with menace. It is 
the author’s thesis based on research that included visits to PLO training camps 
(to which the IRA have resorted) that the PLO has a general destabilising atm. 
This made it a chosen instrument of Soviet imperialist policy, an instrument 
that was struck from Russian hands by the widely criticised Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. Dr. Laffin further maintains that the PLO is unrepresentative of 
Palestinians (as the JRA is unrepresentative of Ulster Catholics) and that this 
has become more obvious since its humiliating defeat by the Israelis. Whether 
other Palestinian leaders will emerge and can survive is a crucial question. 
Meanwhile, not only the Communist world and UN but Western European 
powers to a greater or lesser extent treat the PLO as a valid participant in the 
settlement of the Middle East. 

Chapter I is aptly entitled “The Many Faces of the PLO.’ It holds an 
umbrella over different factions and ideological attitudes. Diplomacy alternates 
with the Kalashnikov and the police forces of the Western world would be 
imprudent if they relaxed their surveillance and precautions. Yasser Arafat 


stood next to the Politburo at Brezhnev’s funeraL 
JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


KIRI 
Kiri (A biography of Kiri Te Kanawa). David Fingleton, Collins. £8.50. 


Behind the success of all divas there ig hidden an amount of effort and work 
which most of us cannot either essay or perhaps even begin to comprehend. 
Divas may be born and not made, but there is, nevertheless, formidable train- 
ing to undergo and obstacles to ovetcome before there is the slightest recogni- 
tion of their talents, let alone the adulation which will ultimately be their right. 
The success of Kiri Te Kanawa, an adopted Maori girl from New Zealand’s 
North Island, is that much more impressive because, whereas Australia has had 
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its fair share of operatic talent in the formidable presence of Nellie Melba and 
Joan Sutherland, the other part of the antipodes has not been exactly blessed 
with outstanding talent in any form of the arts, let alone the demanding 
discipline of the operatic soprano. 

David Fingleton has done his research well in this biography of the girl who, 
at an early age, held sway in both New Zealand and Australia. Indeed, had 
she not had the right guidance she might well have remained a Queen of 
down under opera, without ever developing into the youngest operatic Dame. 
Her formidable record in competitions in Australia shows that, in 1965, she 
amassed prizes in the region of £2,000 in a short tour. It is fortunate that her 
mother and her singing teacher, a redoubtable nun, Sister Mary Leo, had the 
foresight to realise she could do a great deal better. She was despatched, a 
trifle reluctantly, to study at The English Opera Centre and initially was by 
no Means a success, 

It is, as is often the case, these early days which are the most interesting. 
Evelyn Waugh wrote, in very different circumstances, that it is ‘Interesting to 
be in at the birth of a tradition’, and this is what Fingleton allows us. The 
details of her career, from her first triumph in The Marriage of Figaro to her 
appearance at the wedding of Prince Charles, are, of course, better known, 
but they are no less interestingly documented. Fingleton has taken the trouble 
to consider and record the contemporary comments on her performances. The 
chapter headings may be a trifle bland and some of the undoubted backstage 
quarrels and dramas have been omitted, but this is entertaining reading. Since 
Dame Kiri is not yet forty, there will, in the decades to come, be room for a 
second edition. 

JAMES MORTON 


AN EQUERRY’S WIFE 
Step Aside for Royalty. Eileen Parker. Bachman & Turner. £7.50. 


At a first glance, Step Aside for Royalty promises nothing more than an 
effervescent account of life behind the scenes at Buckingham Palace. In fact, 
it offers a great deal more, for, from the story of Eileen Parker’s intimate 
involvement with the Royal Family, two important strands emerge: the first 
years of the present reign in conditions of post-war austerity, and the personal 
dilemma of a young wife with no positive role to play in her husband’s career. 

The impressively beautiful Eileen Allan was a WREN at the time of her 
marriage in 1943 to Sub-Lt. John Michael Avison Parker, serving on HMS Rye. 
There had been lighthearted moments during the courtship, in which ‘Prince 
Philip of Greece’ figured as ‘Mike’ Parker’s closest friend. The Prince was 
believed to be corresponding with the then Princess Elizabeth, but nothing was 
Known for certain and Prince Philip did not encourage enquiries about his 
private life. Lt. Parker and Prince Philip were on active service in Burma and 
Sumatra: after which, Mike was invalided out of the Navy and the young 
Parkers faced an uncertain future, without definite prospects. Life for them 
might have continued that way but for a momentous telegram from the Prince 
inviting Mike to become a member of his household. And so began a long 
association with the Royal couple, during which Lt. Parker served successively 
as Equerry and Secretary. 

Prince Philip and Princess Elizabeth were eager that their marriage should 
yield them personal privacy and enjoyment alongside their state duties. Wisely, 
they drew their staff from their contemporaries: and so friendship between 
their own children and the Parkers’ followed naturally, although even on 
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convivial occasions a certain formality was maintained. When the Princess 
became the reigning monarch, an elaborate organisation had to be built up 
from scratch and it was Lt. Parker who master-minded it. His latent abilities 
developed with the demands made upon them. Royal tours often lasted for 
many weeks, necessitating long absences from home. This was no hardship to 
the dedicated Equerry. His work excluded all other interests and he certainly 
would not have wished it to be otherwise. 

But for Mra. Parker a gnawing fear about the deterioration of her marriage 
relationship spoiled what otherwise would have been a pleasant enough exist- 
ence. In an attempt to revive the old comradeship, she committed, as she 
herself admits, the gaffe of insisting on joining a Royal tour to Australia. It 
ylelded very little, and soon after her return she decided that the only solution 
lay in separation and divorce. 

The results of her decision and its untimely announcement were catastrophic. 
Lt. Parker immediately offered his resignation, which was eventually accepted 
by the Queen, though with reluctance. The action for divorce brought against 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s close friend and adviser created a furore in the 
national press: and so, amid scandal and recrimination, ended a ten-year 
association of considerable importance to all the parties concerned. 

The break-up of a war-time marriage is an all too familiar story, although 
narrated here against a rarely explored background, As for the unintentional 
exclusion of Eileen Parker from the inner circle of power at Buckingham 
Palace, there is no general conclusion to be drawn. It would seem that for a 
supremely able and talented man, the problem of keeping in touch with his 
famity is one which just will not go away. 

It is good to know that eventually Eileen Parker found fulfilment and 
serenity m a second marriage. ; 

ROSALIND WADE 


A GREAT ACTOR 
Confessions of an Actor. Laurence Olivier. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 


The review of Olivier’s long-awaited memoir in The Observer referred to it 
as ‘this terrible book.’ Of course, even someone of Olivier’s stature could be 
cut down to size, but the verdict simply cannot be justified. For, on the con- 
trary, this is a magnificent book—at least to anyone who has followed or 
understood that resplendent career. 

At some point in my early teens, I first marvelled at the variety of his film 
performances——Henry V, Mr. Darcy, Hamlet, Nelson, Maxim de Winter, 
Heathcliff; then I began to see him on stage, as Richard IU, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Antony, Caesar, Malvolio, Titus Andronicus, Archie Rice, his incomparable 
Macbeth. . . . There I had the advantage over two recent biographers, John 
Cottrell and Thomas Kiernan, both Americans. Cottrell was richer with the 
facts of Olivier’s life, such as his limitless energy and the way he has set chal 
lenges in his career, while Kiernan, taking both facets for granted, tried to 
discover what makes the great man tick. Olivier, in his own book, mentions 
neither of these, but I fancy that he has read them. He avoids in his own book 
most of the more famous and obvious anecdotes about himself; he repeats 
nothing from his celebrated 1966 television interview with Kenneth Tynan, 
while none of his remarks in the recent three-hour ‘South Bank Show’ have 
also found their way into this book. 

Indeed, one of the virtues of Confessions of an Actor lies in its omissions, 
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many of which are telling. He has been criticised for not drawing attention to 
the virtues of his peers, but I see no reason why he should; he does express 
regret that Michael Redgrave did not stay longer with him at the National, 
and not that Gielgud and Scofield left quite swiftly—but I find even that fascin- 
ating, since he has elsewhere expressed admiration for their work. He has been 
taken to task for writing about the later disastrous stages of his marriage to 
Vivien Leigh, but the details were already available in a biography of that lady. 
Olivier has been accused of mock modesty and of not analysing his own 
approach to his performances, both factors to be considered in the light of his 
achievements. It is because of those achievements that anything he chooses to 
tell us is of interest. As is clear from the book, few actors have so carefully 
considered their ambitions, career, public image—and the same applies to these 
‘confessions’. That is the mot juste, as he writes about his three wives, his 
battles at the National Theatre, about why he did what he did. You may need 
the other two biographies to get a more rounded picture of the man, and then 
it won’t be complete. Most great men hold their mysteries, and if Olivier is not 
great the adjective cannot be applied to anyone else who has worked in the 
cinema or the theatre in this century. I do wish he had spoken more warmly 
of Tynan, who wrote so beautifully of his acting. Olivier still resents Tynan’s 
criticims of Miss Leigh’s Lady Macbeth, but the reasons are only partly 
understandable. I saw her in the role, and she was in no way as good as Olivier 


believes she was. And that in itself is revealing. 
DAVID SHIPMAN 


YEAR OF ALAMEIN 


The Crucible of War: Year of Alamein 1942. Barrie Pitt. Jonathan Cape. 
£12.95. 


The second volume of Barrie Pitt’s study of the War in the African Desert 
covers the year which saw the end of the beginning. There is already a formid- 
able quantity of published material on the African campaign. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this book has to be assessed as part of a trilogy, nevertheless it 
can stand on its own as an essential volume in any serious collection of books 
on the Second World War. 

Like Wavell who preceded him, Auchinleck continues to attract his devoted 
band of apostles, Their loyalty is beyond admiration, their indefatigable indus- 
try in promoting the merits of their hero is an essential reminder that, despite 
failure, the Auk was an outstanding natural leader of men, with a wide strate- 
gic grasp, great personal courage and instinctive pastoral care towards his men. 
Nevertheless, he was a very bad judge of subordinates: all were unable to give 
the 8th Army the vital self-confidence essential for success. He was a general 
who abhored politics and was unable to grasp just how necessary it was for 
Churchill to halt the endless run of failures and to start the work of strategic 
defeat for Hitler. 

The electric atmosphere which resulted from the assumption of command 
by Montgomery has often been told. It is worth recounting often: it is told 
well here. Many found Monty personally most unsatisfactory, arrogant, un- 
generous, a bully and a brag and so he often was. He was also the most pre- 
pared and technically competent British officer of the war, with a masterly 
clarity of expression, ‘but an intellect as well which was well able to grasp and 
analyse the most difficult of problems (this ability and clarity of mind is also 
found in another great Englishman of our times, Lord Denning), with the self- 
confidence to be able to impose his personality and sense of purpose at once 
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on the widely different troops of the 8th Army. Montgomery insisted that 
armies fight as armies, not as fll-co-ordinated task forces and private armies, 
that preparation and planning were the essence of victory. He not only believed 
it, but proved it. So, however unattractive his personality may have been, he 
had the stuff of greatness within him. The debt that the free peoples of the 
world owe him is incalculable and unrepayable. As with Nelson so with Mont- 
gomery, those who emphasise too greatly the black side do a great disservice 
to us all and demean themselves at the same time. Auchinleck was a necessary 
casualty. The wonder is only that Montgomery took so long to emerge. 
Barrie Pitt’s masterly study of these great events in the desert is a welcome 
and necessary addition to the ever-increasing literature of World War IL The 


only pity is that all three volumes were not published at the same time. 
WILLIAM POWELL 


THE THIRD WORLD WAR—1987 


The Third World War, The Untold Story. General Sir John Hackett. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. £9.95. 


Sir John Hackett, who is a man of many parts, has come close to adding yet 
another talent to his roster, that of being the author of a new form of science 
fiction. He writes as if it were 1987, and he describes, as in the language of 
official reports, the course of the Third World War that— as we now all 
remember—broke out in August 1985. He writes in detailed, almost clinical, 
fashion of the course of a war that engulfed the whole world, which among 
other things ended the neutrality of both Sweden and Ireland, and which 
totally destroyed both Birmingham and Minsk (each ‘taken out’ by the enemy 
as an Indication of its power). It is, however, more than an official report, 
since at intervals it includes the accounts of participants like Senior Lieutenant 
Andrei Nekrassov of the USSR and of Senior Aircraftaman Instrument 
Mechanic Brian Dlingworth. General Hackett writes in collaboration with the 
outstanding team that worked with him on his earlier sudy—The Third World 
War, August 1985—of which this book is a follow-up, but to them he now 
adds as ‘extra’ auxiliaries Vladimir Bukovsky, Victor Suvarov and Lord Cara- 
don. The author himself had, of course, a remarkable war record, notably at 
Arnhem, and later served as C-in-C. Rhine Army. To the precision and the 
sharp cutting edge of the classical scholar that he was, and now again happily 
is, he can thus add the verisimilitude of war operations graphically and 
disturbingly told. 

This is splendid reading, pure but worrying fantasy. Could it happen as he 
describes? Yes—and no. Would World War Three really begin over Poland? 
A year ago, when no doubt this book was being written, it might seem so. 
Would it look so now? Would it not last a great deal longer than the three 
horrific weeks that are described here? In the Hght of the Russian collapse 
would the constituent republics all so easily break away into thelr component 
nationalisms? 

Would the Quaddafis and the Ayatollahs of our restless world go down auto- 
matically in the chaos? It is all just a bit too tidy—and the result is reached a 
shade too smoothly. In what bunker, eating what rations and in what con- 
dition, would the good general be writing this frightening memoir in 1987 if 
we had all been through the horrors two years before, so brilliantly and almost 
lovingly sketched here? This is a spoof, but it leaves the reader with ugly 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


USSR: Secrets of a Corrupt 
Soclety (Dent. £8.95). The theme of 
this disturbing book is quite simple: 
‘Corruption has become the organic 
and unchangeable essence of the 
Soviet régime.’ The author, Konstan- 
tis Simis, had practised as a defence 
lawyer in Moscow and appeared in 
many other parts of the Soviet Union 
for about 16 years before specialising 
in Comparative Law at the Institute 
of Soviet Legislation in the Ministry 
of Justice from 1966-1977. He, with 
his wife, was forced to emigrate to 
Israel in 1977 by the K.G.B. after the 
draft of this volume had been discov- 
ered. They now live in America. His 
wife also was a distinguished lawyer. 
This account is based largely upon 
his experiences in practice and his 
knowledge of officiakdom at all levels, 
both Party and government, and of 
the behaviour of ordinary people. 
Bribery is so ingrained as to become 
a matter of normal practice in all 
walks of life. There are also the 
extraordinary people, private entre- 
preneurs, who amass fortunes in the 
private and, of course, illegal under- 
ground business world, through cor- 
ruption, bribery and blackmail, and 
the exploitation of publichy-owned 
property and goods. It is dificult to 
appreciate the motive when they can- 
not fully enjoy or even preserve their 
ilicit gains except in some hiding- 
place or occasionally by secret trans- 
mission abroad. Mr. Simis has a valu- 
able chapter on ‘Justice for sale’ 
which has been, he writes, most evi- 
dent in the non-European Republics 
of the Union. He concludes: ‘In 
recent years, justice in the big cities 
has been faring relatively well: there 
is at least now no mass, organised 
corruption.” The power of the police 
and of the numerous investigating 


and supervising bodies and, of course, 
of the notorious K.G.B., is immense 
and responsible only to the Party and 
not to the rule of law, as the author 
makes quite clear. The facts set out 
in this book have to be taken on 
trust. There can be no notes or bibli 
ography. On the other hand, over 
many years the author had undoubt- 
edly acquired from the nature of his 
work a great store of relevant infor- 
mation. 


Westminster Man (Thames Meth- 
uen. £8.50). This ‘tribal anthropology 
of the Commons People’ is the work 
of Austin Mitchell, with research 
assistance, since a by-election in 1977 
the Labour MLP. for Grimsby. It is 
intended for a wide audience ‘who 
want to know something about the 
Commons and its denizens.’ It is 
lightly informally composed, about 
the ambitions and motives which m- 
fluence the parliamentary candidate 
after election, his work in the House 
and Committees and in his constitu- 
ency. There is the inevitable frustra- 
tion where the openings for the indi- 
vidual member are few unless with 
party support. There are plenty of 
comments about other individual 
members on all sides of the House. 
He concedes that the working-class 
element on the Labour alde is now 
very small. It is not a very compli- 
mentary study. One of the great con- 
stitutional developments in recent 
years has been the activity of Select 
Committees in examining and probing 
the work of government Departments. 
This should lead to restore some con- 
trol of the Executive by the Legis- 
lature analogous to the American 
Congress. This matter, however, is 
outside the scope of this volume. 
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Difficult Women. A Memoir of 
Three (Victor Gollancz. £7.95). David 
Plante is a sensitive young novelist, 
like a character from Henry James, 
who expresses himself to be drawn 
to ‘difficult’ women who move in the 


unite his account of his friendships 
with Jean Rhys in her old age, Sonia 
Orwell, troubled widow of the novel- 
ist, and Germaine Greer at her prick- 
liest He mdulges in introspective 
musings about his motivation in form- 
ing such relationships, and experi 
ences moments of frail insight into 
the reasons for his tormentors’ Corvo- 
like vituperation or bibulous unfair- 
ness. There is a shimmer of sexual 
tension in the air. Some readers may 
find a blow by blow description of a 
lavatorial accident tragic and funny. 
Such passages, nonetheless, are thor- 
oughly trivial, distasteful and un- 
, necessary. Nor do his subjects un- 
burden themselves of matters and 
comments of any considerable inter- 
est— even though Mr. Plante has 
raced away from ravaged scenes to 
record verbatim their snipings or 
ramblings. The book is an awkward 
oddity, both superficial and raw. 
(M.T.) 


The First Emperor of China (Mac- 
milan. £5.95). This volume, now pub- 
lished in a Papermac edition, is prim- 
arity concerned with the excavations 
at Mount Li, in the Northern Prov- 
ince of Shensi in China, which were 
started in 1974. They have exposed 
an army of more than 7,000 terra- 
cotta soldiers near to the tomulus 
containing the tomb of Ch’in Shih- 
huand-tL As King Cheng, he had 
‘ascended the throne of Ch'in in 246 
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BC, unified China by force of arms 
and became the First Emperor in 
221. In 210 he died, leaving his 
empire in chaos. In 1980, the author 
of this book, Arthur Cotterell, visited 
the excavations as an official guest 
and now provides a graphic account 
supported by numerous illustrations. 
The curator of the nearby museum 
responsible for these remarkable 
finds, Yang Chen Ching, has written 
a brief Introduction, welcoming this 
study. Mr. Cotterell has included a 
useful historical background which 
puts the finds in their setting. The 
First Emperor is also remembered as 
the builder of the Great Wall of 
China. 


A Glomary of Terms Used in Para- 


pub- 
lished on behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research, Michael A. Thal 
bourne has compiled an informed and 
lively glossary, which includes ety- 
mological data and references to 
primary source material. An enlight- 
ening foreword by Dr. John Beloff 
points to the modern tension between 


any educated reader, and those who 
feel that parapsychology has become 
primarily an experimental science 
which should be expressed in special- 
ised and technical terms. The dangers 
of jargon are obvious. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Thalbourne is at hand to remind 
us that F. W. H. Myers coined the 
term ‘telepathy,’ and to explain the 
mysteries of the Maimonides Binary 
Target Pool (R.W.-E.) 
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Bryan N. S. Gooch and David S. Thatcher of the University of Victoria are 
now .preparing A Shakespeare Music Catalogue, an annotated catalogue 
of all music which sets words by Shakespeare or which is connected with his 
work or name. Included will be an annotated bibliography of all books, 
articles, reviews, etc. on the subject of Shakespeare and music. They would 
welcome any information which readers can offer. Communications should 
be sent to: 


Odean Long, Shakespeare Music Catalogue, University of Victoria, P.O. 
Box 1700, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, V8W 2¥2. 
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ANDROPOV AND THE FUTURE 
by Martin McCauley 


NDROPOV has come to power at a time when the Soviet Union 

is facing some critical choices. The long sleep of the Brezhnev era 

—when it was more difficult to lose a job than find one—ensured that 
the painstaking consensus building of the Secretary General could 
continue unmolested by the jagged edges of reality. The knotty problems 
of industry, agriculture, foreign affairs, ideology, nationalism, alcoholism 
and corruption were simply left on the table for the new man. Even 
the embarrassing decision about what to do about volume sixteen of the 
collected works of Marx and Engels was sidestepped by merely publishing 
the following volumes. Volume sixteen contains harsh, derisory and 
dismissive comments by Marx on Russia and the Russians. All this may 
be to the new party leader’s advantage. He can undertake an in-depth 
analysis of the travails of Soviet society and map out some remedies. 
What are the main internal problems and what course is he likely to 
steer? Has he the power to force through his solutions? 

A new party leader in the Soviet Union inherits less power over policy 
than an incoming US President or British Prime Minister. After all, the 
party has not changed its policy, merely its leader. Therefore the latter 
needs to increase his authority and seeks eventually to become the 
national leader. When he takes over he is a member of a collective leader- 
ship. Two leadership styles have so far been evident in Soviet politics; 
either lead from the front or the middle. Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev 
led from the front but Brezhnev led from the middle. The former style 
demands a dynamic, innovative leader while the latter favours a careful, 
consensus-seeking individual. So far Andropov has adopted the latter style. 

To become national leader Andropov needs to build up his ‘tail’ or 
support base in the party apparatus by placing ‘his’ men in key positions. 
One key post is that of head of the General Department of the Secre- 
tariat of the Party Central Committee, since all important appointments 
are handled by him. The present incumbent is Konstantin Chernenko, 
Andropov’s main rival for Brezhnev’s mantle. Andropov has either to 
remove him or turn him into a loyal supporter. Andropov must also 
provide evidence of economic and foreign policy success and create 
confidence among the population that he can solve any problem. He 
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should also creatively develop the ideology so as to make it pertinent to 
the realities of the present-day world. A sure sign of the emergence of a 
national leader is when a personality cult begins to bloom. 

Andropoy is the best educated and informed leader since Lenin. As 
head of the political police (KGB) it was his task to discover what the 
population was thinking and doing. Hence he has read the relevant 
dissident literature and is well acquainted about what foreign statesmen 
and scholars think about the Soviet Union. At the back of the minds of 
his Politburo colleagues is the nagging thought that he is aware of all 
their little peccadilloes since all the dirt in Soviet society landed on his 
desk. He is also the first Soviet leader since Lenin whose command of 
spoken and written Russian is immaculate and hence can dispense with 
speech writers, should he so desire. 

He outmanoeuvred Chernenko for the post of Secretary General by 
entering into a tactical alliance with the military. In the short term, at 
least, the military is likely to increase its influence and to be accorded 
the budgetary revenues they desire. They are likely to retain their veto 
over disarmament proposals which they judge would weaken the Soviet 
Union. 

Promotion in the Soviet Union does not depend primarily on ability 
but on personal contacts. Andropov will attempt to remove from office all 
those whom he regards as too closely identified with Brezhnev and replace 
them with his own nominees. During his years as chairman of the KGB 
he was able to assess the abilities and reliability of -many able officers. 
It is not surprising that many of his early appointments came from the 
poiltical police. Gaidar Aliev, party leader in Azerbaidzhan, and formerly 
head of the KGB there, became first deputy Prime Minister of the 
USSR. Vitaly Fedorchuk, Andropov’s successor as head of the KGB, 
moved over to become USSR Minister of Internal Affairs and Viktor 
Chebrikov, Andropov’s deputy when he was KGB chief, took over the 
political police. A deputy USSR Prime Minister and many other ministers 
have been removed and replaced by technically more competent officials, 
yet all these changes only affect the realm of government. 

Top party posts have not changed hands. However, the death of the 
Belorussian party leader has provided Andropov with his first opportunity 
to remedy this situation. The post also carries with it candidate or full 
membership of the Politburo. The fact that the post of Soviet President 
has not yet been filled and that the acting President, Vasily Kuznetsov, 
delivered the New Year’s message on Soviet television reveals that 
Andropov is still clearly a member of a collective leadership. 


The production and distribution of food is Andropov’s main economic 
headache. After four disappointing harvests the Soviet population is 
eating less well than flve years ago despite massive investment in agricul- 
ture. One budgetary ruble in three is now poured into the farming sector, 
with disappointing results. Even more is to be invested during the rest of 
this decade. Higher prices are to be paid by the government for farm 
produce, thus pushing the food subsidy—the difference between what the 
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government pays the farms and what it recovers from sales te the 
population—to over 30 billion rubles or higher than the published defence 
budget. Since at least a quarter of food production is lost through poor 
harvesting, faulty storage and lack of transport, a modest improvement 
here would improve the diet of millions. A major problem is that farm 
labour has lost interest in the job. To restore the feeling of involvement, 
farms could be reduced in size. It would take a genius to manage most 
Soviet farms successfully but exceptional talent is syphoned out of the 
village at an early age. The small work team would work wonders for 
labour productivity. A part of the farm could be handed over to them 
and the necessary machinery provided. Payment is by results, the size 
of the harvest. This system has been tried sporadically over the last twenty 
years but the party has never adopted it nationally. The reason is that it 
breaches the principle of equal pay for equal work and favours young, 
technically qualified males and discriminates against unskilled females. 
The women complain to the party and it, in turn, is embarrassed. 


If the agricultural labour force is rather undemanding since it is 
atomised and lacks any sense of collective identity, industrial labour 
requires careful managing by the authorities. The existing internal pass- 
port system means in effect that if one is born in the country one remains 
there all one’s working life. However, there are various ways of escaping 
from agricultural drudgery—only 5 per cent of farm workers want their 
children to remain in agriculture—to the towns. Workers are in a more 
fortunate position but not all are free to move if they wish. AH important 
cities—all those with over half a million inhabitants—are closed; the 
other cities being open. A worker can move from a closed to an open city 
in search of a better job but not in the reverse direction, without 
permission. This restricts upward social mobility. Since full employment 
is vital from the party’s point of view the various five-year plans have 
always created more jobs than there are workers to fill them. This is 
achieved by over-investment which creates more enterprises and jobs. 
Therefore, since the bulk of industry is found in closed cities, there is a 
permanent labour shortage there. It is then up to the authorities to 
decide how many new workers and employees should be admitted to the 
closed cities each year. Since living conditions and cultural levels are 
higher in closed cities these new arrivals have a feeling of moving up 
the social ladder. Needless to say the existing labour force is not very 
pleased to see the new arrivals since it weakens their bargaining power 
vis-à-vis management; but they in turn move up the wage scale with 
most of the new arrivals settling in at the bottom. 

Hence the authorities are in a strong position to counter any opposition. 
They can banish the offending workers from the closed cities. Another - 
way of overcoming resentment is by reclassifying the enterprise as 
‘structurally important’ to the economy with attendant benefits all round. 
Many of the enterprises in closed cities are engaged on military contracts. 
Security is very tight and this eliminates any opportunity the labour force 
might have to organise in defence of their own interests. Wages and 
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benefits in such factories are higher than elsewhere. 

Wage differentials under Brezhnev narrowed with the semi-skilled and 
unskilled making substantial gains. At present many Soviet economists 
regard this latter group as overpaid. Given the shortage of consumer 
goods the state has to provide something to mop up the spending power. 
It has discovered a product which is cheap to make and on which the 
profit is very high, alcohol. It now brings in over 40 billion rubles 
annually—about 150 rubles per head of population—or 7.6 per cent of 
annual wages. If it is assumed that wives and children drink little or 
nothing, this means that the average adult male spends about 20 per cent 
of his wages on liquor. The unskilled and farm workers consume most 
alcohol and in this way compensate for the boredom of their everyday 
existence. The paradoxical system exists in which the state launches anti- 
drinking campaigns from time to time and recognises that alcoholism is 
the number one social problem while on the other hand producing more 
alcohol for sale every year. One reason must be that alcohol is an effective 
way of countering opposition and resentment among farmers and the 
unskilled. What a social price to have to pay! 

The middle class is concentrated in closed cities. Since the party and 
government bureaucracies and institutions of higher learning are also to 
be found there the middle class has almost reached a stage where it is 

self-perpetuating. Only about one in six who completes secondary school- 
ing goes on to university and even though entry to university is by 
competitive examination, something like half the places have probably 
already been reserved for some of the candidates. Upward social mobility 
for the children of workers and farmers is now very difficult to achieve. 
Added to this is the fact that the universities are turning out far too 
many specialists. Paradoxically the slow-down in the economy has been 
accompanied by a stream of engineers and trained personnel into industry. 

Andropov is well informed about the mood of the working and middle 
classes. Upward social mobility is very important to the working class 
but the middle class would like access to higher education to be further 
restricted. The working class has been atomised and is stratifled terri- 
torially as well as in terms of skill. Most workers accept without a second 
thought that decision making is the prerogative of the communist party. 
Civil society was extinguished in the 1920s and the authorities are very 
careful not to allow it to re-emerge. The docility of the working class will 
remain as long as three conditions are met: i) workers may change jobs 
at will: ii) the price of basic essentials (food, housing, services) remains 
very low: and iii) workers may engage in semi-legal activities to satisfy 
their individual material needs. This illustrates the extent to which the 
working class has lost its class consciousness and sense of corporate 
identity. It is accepted that personal, private, material needs should be 
satisfied individually. 

Andropov is now waging a campaign against corruption and the black 
market but if he is too severe he will channel workers’ resentments 
against the authorities which at present are incapable of supplying the 
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goods available on the black market. 

Economic reform appears inevitable. If the enterprise is given more 
autonomy this will reduce the role of the middle and lower party and 
government bureaucrats who at present supervise industrial production. 
They will react by defending their positions and privileges and in so 
doing seek to neutralise the reform. If the centre is given more authority 
this will create more jobs for the middle class. 

More radical solutions are possible. Andropov could introduce limited 
market mechanisms which would allow enterprises to shed labour, hence 
creating unemployment. This would be one way of overcoming the labour 
‘shortage’ which, in reality, camouflages the huge over-employment of 
labour. The number of closed cities could be sharply reduced, thus 
providing more competition for those jobs available there. Turning to the 
middle class he could oblige many engineers and specialists, who in 
reality contribute very little to production, to become highly skilled 
workers. Crime would be cut and labour productivity raised if there were 
fewer drunks. Hence the output of vodka could be drastically curtailed. 

Since purchasing power and the availability of consumer goods is 
completely out of balance at present more consumer goods could be 
made available as a reward for increases in labour productivity. They 
could be sold on factory premises and this would act as a powerful 
incentive to improve labour discipline. 

These changes would involve reformulating the ruling ideology but 
this is not an insuperable obstacle. At present the ideology appears in 
two guises; the official and the operative. The official ideology is egali- 
tarian and democratic and looks forward to a bright future. All the 
present problems of society are transient and will eventually fade away. 
The operative ideology describes the Soviet Union as it is and accepts 
inequality. It is rooted in the here and now. Faults are blamed on the 
international environment and the cupidity of individuals. Unemploy- 
ment, for instance, could be fitted into the operative ideology by arguing 
that the threat of war is so great that labour must be redistributed to 
those enterprises most concerned with the defence sector. 


Economic reform would favour skilled workers who could improve 
their social position. Most workers coming on to the labour market have 
general or specialised secondary education but there are not enough 
skilled jobs to occupy them. Some young workers are very pessimistic 
about the future. According to Pravda on 22 April 1981 some were 
quoted as saying: “The more we think about the future, the more acutely 
we feel that we have reached the limit and there is no prospect of future 
growth.’ The younger generation and the skilled could spearhead an 
expansion of industry if given the opportunity. If the status quo remains 
these groups will become more discontented but if reform is undertaken 
the semi-skilled and unskilled will lose. 

Where does the middle class stand? Official ideology states that the 
working class is the ruling class but really it is the middle class which 
runs the country. It would like this to be acknowledged. This can be done 
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by elevating the state to new heights. Orthodox Marxism dismisses the 
state as an instrument of coercion. Lenin revised this harsh judgment by 
stating that the state is not bad per se, it only depends-on whose hand 
is on the tiller. If the hand is socialist then the state is a power for good. 
The middle class would like this to be extended so that the highest duty 
of a Soviet citizen is to serve the state. This would provide the raison 
d’étre for the huge Soviet party and government bureaucracies. The 
middle class would like a heavy hand to be applied to the black market. 
It is irritated by the appearance of so many nouveaux riches and having 
to make use of their skills to procure the ‘presents’ its members have 
to give in order to get things done. The middle class feels that its 
privileges are being gradually chipped away. 

The remarkable social stability of the Brezhnev era was bought at the 
price of economic inefficiency and the careful, thoughtful Andropov will 
weigh up his options before proposing his innovations. There is so much 
slack in the economy that he may not need a major adjustment. The 
threat of KGB intervention may be enough to improve labour discipline. 
If this has no effect then major innovations will be necessary but this 
would put some segments of society at a disadvantage. If decision-making 
at the factory level is given greater weight then middle and lower ranking 
bureaucrats will resist it. They are now in a stronger position due to the 
fact that they increased their power under Brezhnev. Also the less skilled 
among the working class would lose. Will Andropov come to the conclu- 
sion that the skilfully managed political consensus which exists today in 
the Soviet Union makes the country too inefficient? Should it therefore 
be undermined and what consequences would this have for the Secretary 
General? Andropov will be mindful of the fact that Khrushchev was 
unseated for antagonising too many vested interests. 


‘ 


[Martin McCauley is Lecturer in Russian and Soviet Institutions at the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University of London. 
His next book, The Soviet Union after Brezhnev, will be published by 
Heinemann in early summer, 1983.] 
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MITTERRANDISTE SOCIALISM 
by Dorothy Pickles 


T was inevitable that the presidential and legislative elections of May - 

and June 1981 should be followed by comparisons and contrasts with 

the only two previous examples of French Socialist-dominated Govern- 
ments, those of 1936 and 1947. In fact, they are not really comparable. 
The first was the result of what proved to be the last general election of 
the Third Republic. It brought to power under the pressure of a Popular 
Front of Socialists and Communists, a Government headed by the Socialist 
leader, Léon Blum, committed to a programme of specific reforms, 
including the nationalisation of banking and credit organs, together with 
a number of collective agreements between Unions and employers, aimed 
at improving working conditions, and especially including a forty-hour 
week and holidays with pay. It was dependent on Communist party 
support, though the Communist party was not itself represented in the 
Government, and had been achieved largely by the pressure of widespread 
strikes, mainly inspired by the Communists. Disagreements between tho 
two parties, and especially growing economic difficulties and increasing 
unemployment, brought the expensive experiment to a halt at the end of 
a year, when what was called ‘a pause’, brought replacement by a 
Socialist and Radical Government, under a Radical Prime Minister. 


The Popular Front was not only an isolated experiment, but one 
introduced in a different world. The benefits of the modern welfare 
State had still not begun to be achieved, and the war of 1939 came 
before any further progress towards Socialism could be made, followed 
by the fall of the Third Republic and its 1eplacement by the Fourth. 


The provisional Government formed after the liberation of France 
and before the constitution of the Fourth Republic was voted upon, 
reflected the political situation in the immediate aftermath of German 
occupation and the resistance movement. It was a tripartite Government 
of the Left, including the three large left-wing parties that had emerged 
from the resistance as strong and organised parties, with a joint pro- 

e of reconstruction and Socialist idealism. By the time the new 
Bacar tution had been adopted and the first regularly constituted Govern- 
ment of the Fourth Republic had taken office in 1947, under the premier- 
ship of a Socialist leader, Paul Ramadier, and a Socialist President had 
been elected, friction between the Socialist and Communist partners had 
already developed and, by May-of that year, Socialist Ministers left the 
Government and the Communist party went into opposition, where it 
remained until 1981. Throughout the following decade, the Fourth 
Republic had some twenty short-lived Governments, mainly coalitions 
of Left and Centre parties, with the Socialists sometimes in Government, 
sometimes in opposition. During these years, France was 
concerned with post-war reconstruction and the modernisation of the 
economy, with problems of French status in Europe, relations with the 
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newly constituted German State, the safeguarding of peace, and the 
concept of Europe as a bastion against possible future German aggression 
as well as with the organisation of European and Atlantic defence. As 
the former right-wing parties gradually recovered from their war-time 
depletion and discredit, the political spectrum looked more and more 
like the pre-war picture of divided parties, able to co-operate only in 
unstable and short-lived Governments. 

By 1958, the problem of the Franco-Algerian war for Algerian inde- 
pendence from France had defeated half a dozen Governments within 
four years, and inability to settle this question had brought the régime 
down. Both Left and Right were disunited and neither the hoped-for, 
large, well-organised Conservative party, nor a united left had been 
achieved. 

The twenty-first Government of the Fourth Republic was headed by 
General de Geulle who, with the consent of a majority of Parliament, 
presided over the transition to the Fifth Republic, whose President he 
remained for eleven years. 

During these years in which the Gaullist party was dominant, both the 
Socialist and Communist parties retreated into their familiar opposition 
activities, involving prolonged discussion throughout most of the carly 
’60s of their relations with each other, and their plans for a Socialist 
constitution for some distant future. Both parties were disunited on ques- 
tions of doctrine, tactics and personalities. The possibility of electoral 
cooperation seemed remote, much less any real or permanent coopera- 
tion of the Left such as would be necessary if there were ever to be a 
Socialist Government. 

This seemed even more unlikely as the new constitution came to be 
accepted by the nation as a whole, and Gaullist theoreticians predicted 
that Ganllism might become permanently dominant. One change in atti- 
tudes on both Right and Left was that the electoral system, though it did 
not bring a two-party system any nearer, did at least impose a bipartisan 
approach to the presidential election, since the presidency became for all 
parties the essential instrument of power. Left and Right did, therefore, 
both in 1965 and again in 1974, each present a single candidate for the 
presidency. And electoral behaviour became more and more concentrated 
on attempts to secure the presidency. Both Right and Left were still each 
internally divided, the former into supporters of the Gaullists and of the 
party, associated with the successful candidate in 1974, M. Giscard 
d'Estaing, the latter into Socialists and Communists who passed most of 
the decade of the 1970s in an ultimately unsuccessful attempt to agree 
on a Common Programme of the Left. 

_ When the Socialist party, led by Francois Mitterrand, won the unpre- 
cedented electoral victory in 1981, first in the Presidential and then in the 
legislative election the following month, the Socialist party was not only 
ltving in changed world, but was in many ways a different party. M. Mit- 
terrand, who had then been its leader for ten years, had far more control 
over both the party and the Government than his predecessors in the 
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thirties and forties had had, yet he was more conscious of the fact that 
France was no longer a national island. In 1936, M. Auriol could threaten 
to solve the Popular Front’s financial problems by controlling the banks 
or the ‘hundred families.’ In 1981, in spite of the plans for nationalising 
parts of the banking and credit organs, M. Mitterrand and his team were 
aware of the restrictions imposed by membership of European organs 
including the European Monetary System. Trade links with European 
neighbours were much more extensive, and much more difficult, as was 
seen by the yearly marathon of meetings of the European Community in 
search of means of reconciling their different needs and their obligations 
under the Treaty. France’s freedom of action was also limited by the 
existence of not only a European but a world recession. Unemployment, 
which stood at about half a million in 1936, was, in 1981, over two mil- 
lion. There was a serious energy problem, and the problems of defence, 
and especially of nuclear defence, involved both European and Atlantic 
partners, whose interests were difficult to reconcile. 


M. Mitterrand’s position as leader of the party appeared, at least during 
the first difficult months, immensely strong, and both circumstances and 
his own efforts made it even stronger. For the first time in French history 
the party had an overall majority m the country and in Parliament, and 
the divisions that have always existed between different sections of the 
party were, at least for the time being, inactive, if not non-existent. M. 
Mitterrand, who likes to see himself as a force for unity, was no doubt 
responsible for keeping the left-wing, Marxist section, CERES (Centre 
d’Etudes, de Recherches et d'Education Soctalistes) within the movement, 
fragile as the agreement reached in 1979 appeared at the time. The links 
were greatly strengthened, not merely by the inclusion in the Govern- 
ment of the leader of CERES, the chief theorist of the party, in a post 
which he rightly estimated would fully occupy his considerable energies. 
Indeed, he appeared at the end of the first year to be, in a number of 
respects, a changed man. He no longer claimed to be a Marxist, was still 
loyal to the Government, and seemed to have discovered not only the 
importance, but also the attractions of power. Similarly, M. Mitterrand’s 
former possible rival as presidential candidate, M. Michel Rocard, had 
been entrusted with the important Ministry of planning and was also 
finding his task demanding and absorbing. 


In addition to leadership of a majority party, M. Mitterrand’s position 
was eased by two advantages. The first was the scale of the victory in 
relation to the difficulties being encountered both by the defeated opposi- 
tion parties and by the Communist party, which has traditionally been a 
thorn in the flesh of Socialists, whether as a party in opposition or in the 
Government. For neither of these was likely to want to face the electors 
again in a hurry, and so the President could reasonably look forward to 
a seven years’ septennate and a Parliament likely to last up to five years 
before another general election was due. As a further precaution, four 
Communist Ministers were included in the Government, and in posts 
where they could be active without being politically dangerous. The 
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second advantage was also a personal achievement of the President. It _ 
was his deliberate effort to equip himself for his own demanding rôle and 
the difficult decisions that awaited him. Politicians of the Third and 
Fourth Republics had been primarily politicians, and politics had been 
mainly concerned not with administration but with the fate of successive, 
short-lived Governments and the changing fortunes of the various parties. 
As one commentator had put it, ruefully, France was used to two Minis- 
ters of Agriculture a year: one for seed-time and one for harvest. Under 
the Constitution of the Fifth Republic, Presidents had actual power, 
whereas it had been frequently noted in the past that Presidents of the 
Third and Fourth Republics had been ‘mute and powerless onlookers’. 
Unless their presidency was terminated by death, Presidents of the Fifth 
Republic remained in office for the full period of their mandate. One 
important consequence was that it was possible to govern, and that, to 
this end, they had surrounded themselves by impressive numbers of expert 
advisers. President Giscard d’Estaing’s septennate, in particular, had 
been noted for the important rôle played by high civil servants. M. Miter- 
rand took care to ensure that he had a no less impressive team to serve 
and advise him, most of them being products of the same half-dozen 
administrative training Colleges. He also tried to avoid one of his prede- 
cessor’s mistakes, which was to build up an image of Presidential respon- 
sibility that proved to be a double-edged weapon, as he discovered at the 
end of his septennate. By carefully cultivating an image of the President 
as the sole source of authority—for instance, by frequent television talks 
or interviews on policy and by issuing to his Prime Minister what were to 
all intents and purposes detailed instructions, he found himself saddled 
with the responsibility when things went wrong. In his first thirteen 
months he made frequent television appearances. M. Mitterrand, up to 
June 1982, had made only two. This restraint added to the weight he 
carried when he did make presidential television appearance, as, for 
instance, during the Government’s difficulties in June 1981. Government 
appeared much more as a team, in which the Prime Minister, a long- 
standing and influential party leader, was himself an active colleague 
rather than a mere executant of presidential policies. It also enabled the 
President to devote a great deal of attention to foreign policy, and to pay 
frequent visits abroad, especially to improve relations with countries of 
the Third World. 

In the immediate aftermath of the election, he was undoubtedly assisted 
more by the political balance of forces than by anything else. It was in 
nobody’s interest to put the life of the Government in jeopardy. Sections 
of the party (notoriously difficult to control), trade unions, members of 
the Communist party and Communist trade unions, were not even tempt- 
ed to rock the boat, since it was inconceivable that an election would 
result in so large a Socialist victory. Indeed, at one moment of slight diff- 
culty, a Government spokesman had remarked merely that if those con- 
cerned wanted to bring the opposition back to power, they had only to 
pursue their present tactics. 
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== This ground was all the more unchallengable because, at least through- 
out the first eighteen months, the opposition parties showed no sign of 
being able to reach any agreement either on organisation or on policies, 
and their leaders seemed in no hurry to make any bid even to return to 
active political life, much less to leadership of a party. The formation of 
a coherent, organised opposition seemed even more remote. M. Giscard 
d'Estaing made no move to indicate his return to active participation in 
the affairs of his own party until September 16, and little more was heard 
of him after that. His chief rival, M. Jacques Chirac, seemed content to 
remain in the background and though remaining at the head of the Gaull- 
ist RPR (Rassemblement pour la République) seemed less interested in 
the leadership of the movement than in his functions as Mayor of the 
newly-created Mayoralty of Paris. In any case, he was in no position to 
take any active steps to revive his own previous political ambitions, while 
all sections of the opposition coalition remained inactive, as well as dis- 
united. It may have been true, as the former Gaullist Prime Minister M. 
Chaban-Delmas remarked, that the differences between the RPR and the 
UDF (the coalition supporting M. Giscard d’Estaing) were no greater 
than those that separated Mitterrand from the Socialist left-wing group 
CERES. The essential difference in 1982 was that the first were not doing 
anything about them, while the second were presenting to the world a 
united front with the Government. 


What President Mitterrand called the état de grâce—the honeymoon 
period of any new Government, during which it can still, with some cred- 
ibility, blame the outgoing Government for its alleged shortcomings— 
lasted longer than might have been expected. There were some disap- 
pointments and, in particular, criticisms regarding the slowness with 
which election promises were being implemented but, for a number of 
reasons, they did not, throughout the rest of 1981, seriously affect the 
atmosphere of euphoria m the Socialist party. The electoral victory had 
been so complete that there seemed to be a general determination to give 
the Government every chance to make the most of this hitherto undream- 
ed of opportunity actually to try and carry out the policies that the party 
had spent so many years writing and rewriting and quarrelling about. 


There was a general comprehension that the necessary legislation would 
be complex and, even in normal conditions, the French legislative process 
is slow. Apart from some essential initial preparatory measures which 
were taken immediately in order to demonstrate the new Government’s 
determination to show that it meant business, parliament did not meet in 
its regular autumn session until the beginning of October and could not 
hope to do much more than prepare the framework. Inevitably, the 
autumn session is mainly taken up with voting on the budget. The fact 
that this was the first Socialist Government meant that most Ministers 
were inexperienced and that a great deal of preparatory work was need- 
ed. The prompt steps taken by the Government to show its Socialist bona 
fides by introducing measures to provide for increases in the wage-levels 
of the power paid and measures to increase social benefits, did provide 
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evidence of good will In any case, there was clearly a general desire to 
avoid creating difficulties by being unduly critical at the outset. The result 
was that there were hardly more than a few murmurs until well into 1982. 
Even then, criticisms were moderate, and the general verdict in a number 
of articles in press and periodicals was that, if the situation was no longer 
quite a ‘honeymoon’, it was one in which any contemplation of divorce 
was still a long way off. 

The very scale of the victory was, in itself, of assistance to the Govern- 
ment. The junior partnership of four Communist Ministers proved a use- 
ful precaution. The Socialist contingent had had plenty of experience of 
the difficulty of sharing Government with the Communists; but this was 
the first time the Communists had been so demonstrably the weaker part- 
ner. As the Secretary-General reminded them, there was still no sign that 
the party was beginning to recover its popularity in the country and so 
any sniping at the Government was likely to be very unpopular. Nor had 
the Socialist party, at least for the time being, anything to fear from the 
opposition parties. Their defeat was so complete, their disarray so evident, 
and their total inability to produce either leaders or policies so striking 
that they presented no danger to the Government. It seemed, indeed, that 
in the new situation no party was in a position to look beyond what was 
expected to be the next test of public opinion, namely the municipal elec- 
tions in the spring of 1983. France seemed, therefore, to be concentrating 
attention mainly on the electoral campaign, which was expected to be 
launched in the autumn of 1982. 


One result was that in preparation for the next electoral stocktaking, 
the Communist party was clearly determined to show itself a loyal ally 
of the Government, while it sought to recover some of its lost numbers 
and popularity. The party was clearly anxious to reaffirm its solidarity 
with Moscow but was, to some extent, placated by the President’s some- 
what non-committal statements on foreign policy, choosing to regard 
them as evidence that the Socialists were anxious not to appear any more 
hostile than they seemed to have been to the Soviet Union earlier on. 
And since the Socialist party still hankered after some possibility of resus- 
citating a détente policy, this non-committal attitude was more acceptable 
in France as, indeed, to the USSR than to France’s Atlantic allies. 


What was mainly noticeable by March 1982 was a certain uneasiness 
as far as internal affairs were concerned, and an absence of improvements 
in European relations. For instance, sectional anxieties were being cx- 
pressed regarding the dangers of competition from Spanish vegetables as 
a result of Spain’s membership of the EEC. Within the European frame- 
work, agreement on the Agricultural Community budget was proving as 
difficult as ever. Negotiations had begun on farm prices, with proposals 
for an increase of 9%, in farm products, while French farmers were pro- 
posing 15%. French industry was suffering from an alarming number of 
business failures. 

There were, however, no dramatic problems. But what commentators 
did apparently find disquieting was the political climate. As a well-known 
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Socialist commentator, Alain Duhamel, noted at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, although there seemed to be no specifically Socialist misgivings as 
yet there appeared to be what he called an ‘ideological desert’ or an ‘intel- 
lectual vacuum’. It might be thought that the traditional Socialist weak- 
ness was too much ideology, but apparent total disinterest in Socialist 
theorising proved disturbing. It was said, for instance, that the twenty- 
fourth Communist party Congress had done no more than go over the 
party’s difficulties but had produced no more than a repetition of previous 
conclusions. It was even said by some that Mitterrand had ‘anaesthetised’ 
the Socialists, since they, too, seemed uninterested in discussing problems. 
‘There was, it was true, some interest in the Government’s measures for 
decentralisation. But the Bill then going through Parliament to provide, 
along with other things, for more active participation of party members 
in the Government’s proposals, was complex and was likely to take some 
time to complete. In fact, the process was still not completed by the end 
of 1982. 

What was becoming noticeably worrying was the absence of any indica- 
tion that unemployment was about to fall. On the contrary, it was evident 
that the early measures of reflation had created problems that would call 
for difficult budgetary and financial adjustments in order to avoid or 
minimise their obvious financial implications. But there was little sign of 
serious anxiety, and the traditional preoccupations with ideological differ- 
ences seemed, at least for the time being, to have been abandoned for 
more realistic concentration on the realities of the existing economic and 
financial situation. For instance, there seemed to be no immediate con- 
cern with the need to carry out speedily the undertakings made by M. 
Mitterrand in his electoral campaign. Indeed, so little was the public 
showing concern regarding the progress of socialisation that M. Jacques 
Chirac felt able to predict confidently in September 1982 that the Socialist 
experiment would be over in two years. Some of the comment on econo- 
mic policies seemed to make this prediction understandable. For increased 
purchasing power had not been followed by the desired increase in indus- 
trial production. The French budget deficit was more serious than that of 
all the European partners except Italy. Much of the increased spending 
had been on consumer durables, but none of the hoped-for-increase in 
employment had taken place, in spite of the Mitterrand policy of increas- 
ing employment in the civil service and the lowering of the age of retire- 
ment. Fears were now being more readily expressed regarding the pros- 
pects of the ulttmate failure of the Socialist experiment. 


[Dorothy Pickles will contribute a second article on the political situation 
in France, Problems and Prospects for the French OVETNIIENL s Second 
Year, in a later issue. ] 
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by Paul Rose 


EDIA speculations on the date of the next Election came in with 
Mh te New Year, reinforced by the Prime Minister’s recent visit to 

the Falklands. As I write the pound is falling in value and interest 
rates may have to go up to stabilise its value. Retail price increases will 
follow in the wake of the high wholesale price rise but opinion polls 
show Mrs. Thatcher increasing her lead. On the opposition side Mr. 
Foot has had to eat his words on Peter Tatchell and a Bermondsey By- 
Election could give no more than a distorted image of national opinion 
as the Labour Party continues its internal squabbles, continually 
embarrassed by the various factions which one may suspect are more 
concerned with their influence than electoral success. 

Meanwhile, the issues are crystallising in the context of a long-standing 
Government lead in the polls, the opposition divided between the 
Alliance and the Labour Party, the former achieving about 28%, on 
average over a long period of local By-Elections, consistent with its 
showing on a national level and significantly above the findings of the 
pollsters. In the North of England and Scotland, there is little doubt 
that Labour will benefit from the flagging economy and un- 
employment increases which show no sign of levelling out other than in 
the cosmetic operation of recording statistics. Clearly, both the Labour 
Party and the.Alliance will be stressing this as the major issue, together 
with our shrinking industrial base, and opponents of monetarism will 
have to choose between their prescriptions, their credibility as alternatives 
or whether they prefer the ‘resolute’ approach in spite of the figures. 

Certainly there is much evidence that those in employment are prone 
to thank their luck and ignore those figures. Their relative prosperity 
and lower inflation seem to be safeguarded by the devil they know. By 
the same token, the sting may be taken out of Peter Shore’s or Shirley 
Williams’ attacks by the belief that the main culprit is the world-wide 
recession. Certainly that is part of the truth but there is a distinct 
tendency to accept unemployment as an Act of God and control of 
inflation as an Act of Government. 

Most badly hit are the traditional Labour heartlands and the wavering 
Midlands and it is by no means certain that the issue will be sufficient to 
undermine confidence in monetarism. Speculation and conventional 
wisdom for some days after the Prime Minister’s Falklands visit was 
that, after wringing from it every possible advantage, a reduction of 
personal taxation—modest enough not to look like a bribe—would 
indicate an early election, and the Franks Committee report, while 
criticising some aspects of Government, has not hurt Mrs. Thatcher. 

The Boundary Commission, however, could hand the Conservative 
Government an advantage of 20 seats and is one among other potent 
arguments for hanging back. The economic indicators are such, however, 
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that until the run on the pound, things could only get worse and add to a 
shortening of- the odds on a May or June 1983 Election. Labour 1s 
pushing disarmament to the fore and Mr. Heseltine’s appointment as 
Government spokesman clearly shows that this is taken seriously. It has 
affected the SDP and the Liberals, the latter leaning towards unilateralism 
at the bottom if not the top. Rather than the ‘hard’ statements of Roy 
Jenkins and Bill Rodgers, there has been the sensitivity of Shirley 
Williams and a strategy which is responsive and realistic from Dr. David 
Owen. Keep Polaris; no Trident; reluctance over Cruise and, if we have 
to have it (which we want less and less), then a hand on the safety 
catch, combined with a nuclear free zone. This shirks the issues of the 
’90’s but has a broad appeal for the immediat¢ future which I find accords 
to my own thinking and perhaps to many more whose heads and hearts 
are in constant conflict on the nuclear issue. 

I do not believe that departure from the EEC will be a major issue 
during the next general election, however much it is emphasised by the 
Labour Party. It will also have the disadvantage of internal divisions on 
this and its own Deputy Leader, Denis Healey, is not a unilateralist. 
Hard facts may modify the private postures of the Party as the campaign 
approaches. The credibility of an isolationist approach with the danger 
of a seige economy or roaring inflation may be a handicap to Labour. 

- To-date, the main Tory asset is Mrs. Thatcher’s almost Gaullist style of 
Government and her talent for public relations. 

The Alliance may well suffer from the usual third party squeeze in 
our first past the post system and needs to capture another 10% of the 
electorate to be a major force capable of shaping the next Government, 
although a modest number of seats could secure the balance of power. 
One should not underestimate tradition and the tendency to revert to 
the safety of the cosy two Party system. The media coverage tends to 
revert to the old habits. The question is whether voters will act in the 
traditional way. On the other hand, strategic voting may produce some 
unusual results in a sophisticated electorate in which the stay-at-home 
Party has frequently been the largest in recent By-Elections. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe’s calculations may well have been upset by the 
overvaluation of the pound and if Mrs. Thatcher rejects a late Spring 
or early Summer election it should not be forgotten that she could 
soldier on until 1984 on the basis that duty rather than expediency come 
first and make a virtue out of necessity. 

Meanwhile an important issue will be privatisation and nationalisation 
with the Alliance shouting modernisation from the sidelines. There is 
genuine concern for the future of the Health Service among a wide 
spectrum of voters. It was probably Labour’s greatest single achievement 
but, with all its deficiencies, the think tank scare could aid Labour. 

The strange anomaly of the January speculation was that inflation was 
under control, balance of payments fine; industrial relations superficially 
good and the Falklands factor a long time dying. In. that situation the 
great temptation was denied and it seems strange that, given the opinion 
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polls, a run on the pound elicited a cry for calm from Mrs. Thatcher, 
while Mr. Shore was blamed. The plain fact is that the pound Is over- 
valued and long-term economic prospects are less than inspiring. The 
very speculation of an election could paradoxically prevent it. One may 
recall Mr. Callaghan’s non-announcement before the winter of discontent 
destroyed his credibility. 

Anti-Union feeling may be useful to Mr. Tebbit who has come a long 
way since Mr. Foot described him as having the manners of a ‘semi- 
house-trained polecat’. Remove the lack of house-training and that seems 
to describe his opponents’ feelings that he is the embodiment of the 
Thatcherite approach. I suspect Trade Union legislation will be in the 
Conservative Manifesto rather than on the Statute Book. 

Law and Order will be flogged and immigration and Northern Ireland 
will be peripheral to the campaign, but general liberal and authoritarian 
attitudes may determine more voters than in the past where the state of 
economy is usually the determining factor, 

If a week is a long time in politics and an unforeseen issue like the 
Falklands could swing opinion for at least a year, then there remain 
many imponderables. Unemployment, opposition to Cruise missiles, the 
state of the pound; the ability of the Alliance to project itself more 
forcefully, Labour’s internal wounds and above all the issues that may 
not yet have arisen will decide whether Mrs. Thatcher will go or not go, 
and if she decides to go will she return—there’s the rub! As things stand 
early in the present year, Mrs. Thatcher must be an odds on favourite 
for the election, which makes it all the more likely that May or June 
1983 will see the Parties at the hustings. 


[Paul Rose, formerly Labour member of Parliament for Blackley, 
Manchester, is a founder member of the SDP.] 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA (3) 
THE COLLAPSE OF THE PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 


by John Hatch 


HE Lisbon coup d’etat of April 1974 shattered South Africa’s care- 

fully constructed defensive edifice. The twin pillars on which it 

rested crumbled within a few weeks. Portuguese control of Angola 
and Mozambique, in conjunction with the Lisbon Government’s empathy 
with Pretoria, had become the north-western and north-eastern bastions 
of the defence of white supremacy in southern Africa. Under the 
dictatorial regime of Oliveira Salazar, and then of his successor, Marcello 
Caetano, the two Portuguese territories had played crucial roles in this 
defensive structure. As soon as Caetano was overthrown, a totally new 
situation was born. 


Ironically, the Lisbon coup owed a great deal to the Salzar-Caetano 
policy in Africa. In 1956 the PAIGC was conceived in Portuguese Guinea. 
Under the inspiring leadership of Amilcar Cabral, a giant in African 
history who was assassinated in 1973, this nationalist movement organised 
a guerrilla campaign from 1963. By the end of the decade it had taken 
virtual control of the country from the Portuguese army. In 1962 
FRELIMO was created to unite the number of small nationalist move- 
ments from Mozambique. It was led by another remarkable African 
nationalist, Eduardo Mondlane, also assassinated, in 1969. His organisa- 
tion began guerrilla warfare against the Portuguese in 1964. The 
nationalist situation in Angola had a more complex history. The MPLA 
had been formed in 1956. The anti-colonial war began in 1961. But rival 
nationalist movements, in particular Holden Roberto’s FNLA and Jonas 
Savimbi’s UNITA, challenged the supremacy of the MPLA. Those 
challenges continued right through independence from Portugal and 
remain a divisive factor in Angola. 


Nevertheless, the cumulative effect of conducting military operations 
against these anti-colonial guerrilla campaigns in the three countries 
formed a major element in promoting disaffection within the Portuguese 
army. The soldiers became disillusioned with their long periods in hostile, 
dangerous and uncomfortable countries. The Portuguese people them- 
selves tired of the continual sacrifices they were called on to make to 
provide the resources for these colonial wars. For, by the early seventies, 
half of Portugal’s national budget had to be spent on military activities 
in Africa. 


Perhaps the final straw was the publication of a book in February 1974. 
It was written by General Antonio de Spinola, entitled Portugal e o 
futuro (Portugal and the Future), and contained the seminal assertion 
that the wars in Africa could not be won by the army, necessitating a 
political solution. 


A group of junior officers, known as the ‘Captains’ Movement’, was 
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already in existence. It had been formed in the previous year to demand 
improved pay and conditions for young officers in the armed forces. 
Despite action by the government against them in early March 1974, and 
the dismissal of Spinola, this group and many other members of the 
army had their fears of a bleak future confirmed by the publication of 
this book. In April about 5,000 of them converged on Lisbon, detained 
the president, Premier Caetano, and members of his cabinet, and replaced 
them by a ‘Junta of National Salvation’, with Spinola at its head. 

Spinola tried to combine social, economic and political reforms at 
home with negotiations in the African territories. He himself would have 
liked to develop some form of federal structure which would retain 
links between Portugal and the Africans. General de Gaulle had tried 
to obtain the same objective with the French African territories sixteen 
years earlier. He had failed; so did Spinola. Their concepts were too 
Euro-centred, with a concentration of power in Paris and Lisbon respec- 
tively. In any case, their perspectives of future relations between European 
colonial powers and the Africans were produced too late. By the time 
that these alternatives to direct colonial rule were offered Britain had been 
preparing her colonial subjects for independent rule and, in many cases, 
according them this status. The French and Portuguese Africans could 
hardly be expected to see their neighbours enjoying the full panoply of 
independent national statehood, together with its accompanying member- 
ship of international organisations such as the United Nations, and 
remain content with inclusion in a federation created by their former 
masters. 

Thus not only were Spinola’s ideas rejected by the African leaders, 
but he did not himself survive long as president. At the end of September 
he resigned, after openly revealing that he considered that reform in both 
Portugal and Africa was proceeding too quickly. He was replaced by 
another general, Costa Gomes, the chief of staff. 

In any case, it was the new foreign minister, socialist Mario Soares, 
who undertook the major responsibility for negotiating with African 
leaders. Because of their obvious military success and their control over 
almost the whole country, Guinea-Bissau was granted independence 
almost immediately. Greater difficulties were encountered in Mozambique 
and Angola, especially as many Portuguese European citizens were living 
in both countries. This raised the common emotions of concern for ‘kith 
and kin’ in Portugal. Nevertheless, the original coup had been closely 
involved with dislike in the armed forces for the prospect of perpetual 
war in Africa. As Spinola had pointed out in his book, only a political 
settlement offered any alternative. So both Mozambique and Angola 
were promised self-~determination by 1975. Both opted for unrestricted 
independence. 

To the South African leadership, and to most of its supporters, this 
news was catastrophic. It was seen in simple terms. The tide of African 
nationalism was washing substantially southwards on both sides of the 
continent. The security in which South Africans had basked, confident 
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in the knowledge that they could rely on the Portuguese to ensure that 
white rule prevailed for several hundred miles north of their borders, 
was now shattered. 

There was another concern felt by many South Africans, although of 
a lighter nature. Many South African whites, Afrikaner as well as 
English-speaking, might have become accustomed to proclaiming apar- 
theid dogma within South Africa. But many also enjoyed escaping from 
its consequences in their personal life. One of the most popular holiday 
resorts for South Africans was Lourenco Marques, now Maputo. They 
enjoyed the less rigid racial separation practised by the Portuguese. Not 
least, many South African men especially appreciated the relations with 
coloured women available in Lourenco Marques but denounced by them 
at home and forbidden there by law. They wondered whether under 
African rule these hidden delights of relief from the rules of the religion 
of apartheid which they publicly espoused would still be available. 

It was indeed, along economic channels, which included tourism, that 
the South African leadership would now have to pursue an alternative 
strategy. If the plans for a tacit defensive alliance for the whole of 
southern Africa had now been breeched, what alternative could be 
devised to protect the Republic and its socio-political philosophy? 

The South Africans sought new options for their defensive strategy. 
The first they discovered brought them disaster. They thought it possible 
that they might frustrate the African leadership in at least one of the 
two former Portuguese territories which could now become transformed 
from vital allies into bases for African opponents of apartheid. They 
knew that they could not persuade the new Portuguese governments to 
refuse or even to postpone independence. The reaction against the régime 
of Salazar and Caetano made this impossible. The most they could 
realistically contemplate, therefore, was to neutralise the African indepen- 
dent governments when they assumed power. This could best be done 
by endeavouring to secure régimes which would at least prohibit South 
Africa’s enemies from establishing bases there; at best they might be 
prepared to accept such economic aid as would make them dependent 
on Pretoria. 

Angola seemed to present the best opportunity to pursue this tactic. 
During 1975 strenuous efforts were made by other African leaders, 
including Jomo Kenyatta in Kenya, to persuade the MPLA, the FNLA 
and UNITA to create a common front which could take over indepen- 
dence when it became due in November. All these efforts failed. 
Consequently, during that year fratricidal strife between the three con- 
tinued. Holden’s FNLA was heavily dependent on Zaire. Indeed, as 
well as the common ethnic relationship with the strong Bakongo com- 
munity, Holden was brother-in-law to Mobutu. UNITA was known to be 
receiving money from the United States. When these two organisations 
formed a loose alliance against the MPLA it seemed to be in South 
Africa’s interest to give it support. To the South Africans, as to certain 
powerful interests in America, the MPLA represented the Communist 
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menace. The fact that the organisation had gained substantial support 
from the Soviet Union (although the Chinese had supported its opponents) 
scemed to confirm this view. Moreover, this tactic would give South 
Africa popularity in the United States, which had officially, although 
secretly, based its policy since 1970 on the assumption that white rule 
in southern Africa would survive for the rest of the century. 

When it appeared in 1975 that the MPLA was likely to succeed in 
gaining control of the whole country two invasions were mounted. First 
the FNLA, with the help of Zairean forces, white mercenaries and, 
probably, the CIA, invaded from the north. It was when the South 
Africans saw that this was unlikely to be successful that they decidéd 
to take an active role. In October 1975 they sent about 6,000 of their 
own white forces, together with armour and air support, into Angola 
from the south. It was this action which led the MPLA Government to 
ask Fidel Castro for help. Cuban troops and advisors were sent to the 
aid of the MPLA. By March of the following year, with their assistance, 
the invaders from both north and south were repelled. But by their 
action the South Africans had induced what they feared most: the 
presence in southern Africa of actual Communist forces. They had 
achieved a self-fulfilling prophecy. Its consequences have affected 
southern Africa ever since, taking that region right into the ambit of 
the international Cold War. As we shall see in a later article, that action 
also placed a new dimension at the centre of the international issue of 
Namibia. 

The South Africans have always blamed the Americans for contribut- 
ing to their defeat in Angola by failing to help their forces in the 
invasion. In fact, the United States’ Administration took an ambivalent 
posture. Some of their leaders, like Dr. Kissinger, hoped that the invasion 
would succeed and the Cubans be driven out, but were frightened of the 
consequences of openly supporting an unprovoked South African attack 
on her neighbour. The Cuban presence certainly coloured their attitude 
to those Third World countries which supported Angola’s right to ask 
for help wherever she could find it. Michael Manley, for instance, then 
Prime Minister of Jamaica, was threatened with American hostility 
unless he withdrew his public approval. Yet the fact remained; the South 
Africans were denied open support for their action anywhere. They had 
suffered a humiliating defeat for their forces and their foreign policy. 


Following this failure, the South African leadership, first under Prime 
Minister Vorster and then under his successor, P. W. Botha, turned to 
three alternative, but complementary, options. Politically they sought 
friends amongst African leaders through whom they could forestall an 
African alliance against the apartheid regime. On the security front they 
strengthened their internal security machine and built up an inter- 
national network of agents charged with the task of collecting information 
on anti-apartheid movements. Economically, they used a variety of 
devices to maintain and increase the dependence of their African neigh- 
bours on South African economic controL 
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They found a degree of co-operation among the more commercially- 
minded African leaders. President Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast has often been described as a black Frenchman. He was a French 
minister before the independence of his country and one of General de 
Gaulle’s closest confidantes. He was willing to talk with the South 
Africans. So was President Bongo of Gabon, a state rich in minerals, 
particularly uranium, more interested in trade than African politics. 
President Hastings Banda of Malawi, despite his radical history in the 
anti-colonial struggle, also felt that his people were so dependent on 
South African goodwill that he became the first African leader to open 
diplomatic relations with Pretoria. 

Yet, although some discussions were held between South African 
and a few black leaders, this ‘dialogue’ policy never seriously affected 
the situation. The revolutionary changes in Portugal’s former territorles 
dramatically raised the pace at which open confrontation between South 
Africa’s segregation convictions and black nationalism approached. 

Although the diplomatic reaction to the collapse of the Portuguese 
empire failed, the South Africans held some very strong economic cards. 
A glance at a railway map will show how the whole of the transport 
system in southern Africa had been based on the assumption that South 
Africa would become an almost monopolistic supplier of industrial, 
commercial and manufactured goods to the region. Mozambique might 
have gained independence from Portuguese rule; but at the time 
she attained statehood her trade with South Africa was greater than that 
with Portugal It was not only tourism which the Africans dominated, 
though this was economically important. Whatever the political com- 
plexion of the Mozambiquan government, the economy of the country 
was bound to depend for some years on South African trade through her 
major ports and the sale of electricity to the south from the Cabora 
Bassa dam. 

In Angola the situation was more complex. That country probably 
depended more on economic links with the United States than with South 
Africa itself. Yet the fact that her major export was oil, mainly through 
the Gulf Oil Company, meant that her government had to accept its 
dependence on the international capitalist system, in which not only 
America but South Africa too played a prominent role. 

This economic dependence on South Africa was not confined to the 
two ex-Portuguese territories. To varying degrees it affected the whole 
of the southern half of the continent. In 1980 this was reflected in the 
first serious effort made by the countries involved to escape from that 
economic web. A conference held in Lusaka, Zambia, between the nine 
black-led states of the region created a Southern African Development 
Co-ordination Conference. Its central purpose was to reduce its members’ 
economic dependence on South Africa. It was recognised that to do so 
demanded greater economic co-operation between the nine countries 
themselves. A number of committees were set up to propose specific 
action in particular branches of economic life. 
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This action challenged the main tenet of South Africa’s foreign policy. 
It was met by moves which seriously affected the inhabitants of both 
former Portuguese territories. Over the past few years South African 
policy has clearly aimed at some form of destabilisation among all her 
neighbours. Dissident organisations in Mozambique and Zimbabwe have 
been given South African assistance. The South African Government 
has publicly declared that it will send its forces across international 
frontiers to pursue its enemies. Not only has it done so constantly in 
Angola, purportedly to seek SWAPO bases, but it has bombed and then 
occupied a large area in the south of the country. The main objective 
throughout the region, whether it relates to Angola, Mozambique, 
Zimbabwe, Zambia, Namibia, Lesotho or Swaziland, is apparently to cow 
the leaders into recognition of South African power. 

Behind this physical conflict lies an ideological battle which is spear- 
headed by Angola and Mozambique. The leaders of the three Portuguese 
territories, Cabral, Mondlane and Neto, and their successors, recognised 
early that they could not follow the British or French forms of decolont- 
sation. Because of the Salazar-Cactano dictatorship in Portugal, there 
could be no room for imitation of metropolitan institutions in planning 
their anti-colonial strategy or the forms their subsequent independent 
states would take. Each of these leaders, therefore, took their message 
to the mass of the people, each according to his particular local circum- 
stances. Neto of Angola once put it this way: the effort, he said, was ‘to 
free and modernise our peoples by a dual revolution: against their 
traditional structures which can no longer serve them, and against 
colonial rule’. 

Two features of the anti-colonial struggle against Portuguese rule were 
both common to the three countries and have marked them out as 
different from the general character of nationalism in the British and 
French African territories. First, in each case independence was won by 
armed struggle; secondly, during these struggles new forms of society were 
created in the vision of the participants. In each case, during the wars 
themselves, in liberated areas the people were shown how to establish 
their own forms of administration. These provided the foundations for 
the institutions built after independence. 

It is still far too early to predict the character of society which will 
emerge in Angola and Mozambique. What is certain, however, is that 
already they are seen as a direct challenge to South Africa’s philosophy. 
These two societies are based on participation by the mass of the people 
and will develop according to the people’s ideas. That is an open threat 
to the dogma of white supremacy which lies at the heart of South 
Africa’s ethos. 


[The fourth article in the series, The Significance of Southern Africa: 
Rhodesia to Zimbabwe, will be published in the April issue. ] 
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CANADIAN POLITICS 


by S. G. Shanker 


N a speech to the Canadian Club in 1939 Winston Churchill paid 
tribute to: 
That long [Canadian] itontier from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, guarded 
only by n e e one e ecu ean oes | nat] en GIRmDI te 
every country and a pattern for the future of the 
It is interesting that Churchill said ‘country rather than ‘nation’; as a 
political entity that is defined by its territory, Canada is an example of 
how people spanning the most widespread geographical, economic, and 
cultural terrain can join together under the guiding influence of enligh- 
tened self-interest to erect an unwieldy political structure. But the very 
disparities that are embodied in Canadian society correspondingly under- 
mine the unremitting attempts to achieve political consensus. Far from 
living up to Churchill’s expectations, Canada has barely managed to make 
any impression whatsoever on the world’s political consciousness, retain- 
ing its youthful image as a frontier state where hewers of wood and 
drawers of water forge a nation out of the vast and unruly expanses. 


Canada is indeed a multitude of paradoxes as well as peoples, a nation 
forever growing but never quite evolving into a State. It is a country 
guarded not so much by neighbourly respect and honourable obligations 
as by mutual suspicion and grudging co-operation. It has been endowed 
with untold natural resources, and yet has been rolling over its debts to 
the IMF for decades. It is a frontrunner in the campaign for nuclear 
disarmament, and yet one of the world’s most aggressive (and undiscrimi- 
nating) merchants of nuclear reactors. It is a champion of the third world, 
and yet it has virtually closed its borders to immigration. And most 
curiously of all, it continues to elect a remarkable intellectual as its leader 
while vigorously attacking any manifestation of intellectualism. Perhaps 
in this ultimate paradox there lies the key to understanding this complex 
country which, (as Churchill said in a rather different context) otherwise 
remains ‘a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma’. 

The pioneering spirit has left the marks on the Canadian psyche that 
one would expect: a stubborn resoluteness tempered by fatalistic resigna- 
tion. Not surprisingly, it has also left a deep-seated suspicion of the 
intellectual. One of the country’s leading philosophers, George Grant, 
reflected this underlying antagonism in a recent review in which he 
insisted that ‘Philosophy is always and everywhere the enemy of the 
opinions of any society, however much philosophers may have to conceal 
that enmity.’ Clearly, a country which can inspire such sentiments is not 
lacking in paranoia. Curiously, however, despite the fact that the cultural 
climate in Canada is distinctly anti-intellectualist, the country has never- 
theless produced intellectual and artistic communities which can boast 
of world recognition, an obvious benefit of the host of government 
agencies which have been established to oversee and sponsor an astound- 
ing range of academic and artistic activities. How is it, then, that public 
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consciousness could be so alienated from the policies that have been insti- 
tuted, and the astounding development of the arts and sciences which 
have consequently flourished? Perhaps in part it is simply due to an 
embarras de richesses, and no doubt to some extent it is also a result of 
the tiresome ritual in which the aspiring Canadian artist or intellectual 
declares his vocation by railing against the parochialism and provincialism 
of his compatriots. It is a theme which understandably does not grow 
any the more interesting or endearing for its endless repetition. 

The situation is worsened by the fact that the well-adjusted intellectuals 
are unlikely to venture out into the public’s eye without some sort of 
external security, usually in the form of a government-sponsored inquiry. 
Hence, a disproportionate amount of the serious intellectual criticism is 
being published under the aegis of some Commission report, and thus 
doomed to lie stillborn from the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada’s Press. The disturbing postscript to this is that the primary 
media sources have turned en masse to the surrogate philosophers, thus 
not only pandering to, but actually fostering the very decline of the 
‘national identity’ which they simultaneously lament. 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s the question of what constitutes 
the ‘Canadian Identity was widely interpreted in quasi-Freudian terms 
as the quest for an indiginous personality from which the population 
was becoming increasingly alienated under the inexorable influence of 
American cultural imperialism. But with the impact of the Separatist 
movement in Quebec, followed by a growing Secessionist movement in 
the Western provinces, the country is now confronted with a genuine 
‘Crisis of Confederation’, and hence the issue of ‘Canadian Identity’ has 
become identified with the causes underlying the decline of national unity. 
Seen in either of these crude terms, it is not surprising that it has given 
rise to a flood of absurdly jingoistic appeals and naively utopian solutions 
to the so-called ‘Canadian Identity Crisis’. This in turn has led to a 
backlash of disinterest bordering on disdain for the attempts to under- 
stand if not define the ‘Canadian Identity.’ And the government, faced 
with the most serious economic and domestic crises in the country’s 
history, has succumbed to a St. Vitus’ dance of political pusillanimity 
and petty bickering. Originally elected on a platform which placed the 
resolution of the Quebec crisis at the top of its priorities, the Trudeau 
governments have presided over an alarming series of castrophes now 
threatening to culminate in the very collapse of the Confederation. 

Contrary to what is rapidly emerging as the received opinion of the 
disgruntled, however, the question of Canadian identity remains one of 
the most pressing problems that this young nation must address. For what 
it amounts to is nothing less than the comprehensive political education 
of the electorate which will lead it to see itself as a NATION. The 
country’s leading intellectual, Northrop Frye, has brilliantly interpreted 
the question as the attempt to resolve the problem of ‘where is here’, 
understood in its largest ‘political’ sense. Frye has made an enormous 
contribution to the subject, probing the historical and cultural antecedents 
of contemporary Canadian thought in a series of articles and books which 
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are nothing less than masterpieces in contemporary political/cultural 
theory. Frye’s work marks the initial step in an area which is rapidly 
encompassing all of the elements which define the political realities of 
modern Canadian society. Throughout the country there now exists an 
unprecedented attempt to clarify the various historical, geographical, 
economic, and social factors which underlie the forces shaping current 
public policy, and constrain the possibilities of political action open to 
the future. The health of a democracy is very much a function of the 
energy which is put into understanding those unique ingredients which 
together constitute the character of a society, and the problems confron- 
ting it. In a country such as Canada, which must cope with exceptional 
physical and cultural barriers to unity, an extraordinary effort will be 
needed to surmount these obstacles, and construct a Confederation which 
io not merely a working arrangement between autonomous administra- 
tions, but the basis on which to forge a public identity which transcends 
the regional sectarian interests. It is precisely in terms of the political 
struggle to determine what they will be that Canadians are confronting 
the philosophical struggle of elucidating what they are. 

This aspect of political education is something which must filter 
through all levels of society. Unfortunately, all the evidence points to a 
growing bifurcation in the country between political consciousness and 
institutional reality. Democracy may take, to a lesser or greater degree, 
either of two primary forms: a system of democratic elitism, or of 
democratic populism. Although the rhetoric in Canada tends very much 
to embrace the latter, the institutional structure has increasingly shifted 
towards the former, a development which, the more they understand it, 
the less happy Canadians become with the trends they perceive. On either 
model there is an urgent need for a clearer understanding of the factors 
underlying current political decisions. It might, of course, prove to be the 
case that there is a genuine movement underfoot towards decentralisation 
and disintermediation, in which case the demands for a comprehensive 
overview of the country’s past, present, and the possibilities open for its 
future, becomes positively essential. Thus, the country’s academics and 
politicians have gradually come to realise that they each have a central 
role to play, in their respective realms, in the process of clarifying the 
currents of thought which sweep inchoately through the country. 

The emphasis here must surely be placed on their respective realms. 
But precisely what role should the intellectual play in contemporary 
Democracy? Before we attempt to answer this it will be wise to recall 
the adage to beware the cobbler on the subject of the importance of 
leather. How much more foolish it would be to trust to the intellectual’s 
opinion on the importance of ideas. The realm of the intellectual 1s 
important, but it is not grandiose. However, following Plato’s implicit 
rejection of Socrates’ delimitation of the intellectual’s role, in favour of 
no less a being than the Philosopher-King, there has grown an extra- 
vagent conception of the importance of the intellectual community which 
has persisted throughout the ages. The list of twentieth-century intel- 
lectuals of every ideological persuasion who have argued that the fate of 
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democracy/socialism/totalitarianism/anarchy rests on the role which the 
intellectual elite is called upon to play is truly august, if not disturbing. 
-No less a critic of the status quo than C. Wright Mills wrote, in Causes 
of World War Three: 
Those who decide should be held responsible to those men and women every- 
where who are in any eeu way affected by decisions and defaults. But by 
whom should they be held le? That is the immediate problem of 
ai heen sda In both East West today, the immediate answer is: by the 
tellectual comm . Who else but the intellectuals are capable of discerning 
the role in history o ‘explicit history-making decivions? 
Only someone suffering from an acute state of historical myopia could 


possibly share this view. If any group has consistently demonstrated its 
inability to make and implement policy-decisions, it is the intellectual 
community. Fortunately, humanity has not yet had the opportunity to 
experience the benefits of life under the benign rule of a group of 
Phildsopher-Kings. But Canada has come close. 


Whatever the particular duties of the intellectual qua intellectual are, 
they obviously should not be confused with the offices of the administra- 
tor or legislator. It bears emphasizing, however, that when an intellectual 
does become actively involved in the process of government he quickly 
ceases to operate as an intellectual. Canadians took the extraordinary 
step of electing to the highest office in the land an intellectual with 
virtually the minimal political experience—electing him precisely on the 
basis of his charismatic appeal as an intellectual. Nor should it be paying 
Mr. Trudeau any disrespect to suggest that he owes his longevity in office 
to his transition to and mastery of the art of politics. But did his intel- 
iectual training somehow better qualify or prepare him for the rigours 
of his political career? Given the sophistication and complexity of the 
modern technocratic state, one rather doubts that ‘an awareness of the 
role in history of history-making decisions’ will prove to be all that useful 
when confronted with the intricacies of actual government. Indeed, from 
a-management point of view, it might even prove to be more of a liability, 
for once the owl of Minerva has spread her wings the process of making 
a decision and the consequences that followed from it appear deceptively 
obvious and straightforward. In any event, it is not so much his ‘historical 
consciousness’ as his ruthlessness that has distinguished the twentieth- 
century intellectual who has managed to grasp the reins of power. 


The phenomenon of Pierre Trudeau’s meteoric ascent to and consolida- 
tion of power certainly supports the thesis that the gifted intellectual 
proves remarkably able to make the transition from cloistered theoria to 
boisterous praxis (given, as Kissinger began explaining to his former 
Harvard colleagues after he had achieved power, that he learns to temper 
political idealism with a healthy dose of Realpolitik). But to take this 
step does not mark the apex of intellectualism, and if he does decide to 
cross this barrier the intellectual leaves behind him an important gap. 
The trouble is, it is nothing quite so exalted as Mannheim or Mills 
thought. From Mosca and Pareto to Plamenatz and Berle there have been 
repeated attempts to search for the political justification of the modern 
‘democratic elitist’ state among the ranks of the intellectual elite. Every 
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such attempt founders on the fundamentally conflicting themes of demo- 
cratic theory: the demands of an effective decision procedure versus the 
ideal of subjective development through participation in the political 
process. The price of efficiency has been the concentration of power in 
the hands of a managerial elite. We certainly enjoy a relatively satisfac- 
tory degree of what Berlin calls ‘negative’ freedom (although the 
encroachment of government on the individual’s privacy is becoming an 
ever more serious issuc). It is the encroachment on the individual’s privacy 
by the insidious forces of advertising, however, that poses the more 
immediate danger; and so we find an increasing number of political 
theorists pleading for an awareness of the importance of ‘positive’ free- 
dom as well Yet whatever his feelings towards Rousseau, there can surely 
be no political theorist who can view with equanimity the growing apathy 
and manipulation of the voter, or the increasingly privileged aspect of 
minority interest groups. But the very idea that an intellectual elite 
should be entrusted as the guardians of the ‘public consensus’ (as Berle 
argued) belongs to the Platonic version of ‘democratic’ (sic!) theory. 
Perhaps the misery of the intellectual in Canada is due to the fact that, 
having elected an intellectual to govern them, the country subsequently 
discovered that he was intent on pursuing a Platonic model in a society 
which is fundamentally Socratic. 

Where exactly does the failure—and failure of leadership if nothing 
else it surely is—of the Trudeau governments lie? Possibly an intellectual 
career is really not the ideal training for a political career. Perhaps the 
drawback of intellectualism is that it leads one to see the subtleties and 
complexities of decision-making when what is clearly: needed is someone 
who can instill a ‘resolute approach’ in the populance. Mr. Trudeau said 
in one of his early interviews that he saw the primary role of govern- 
ment as educational: that ‘politics is another form of teaching’. It is a 
striking example of the former professor’s inability to change his percep- 
tions along with his job. Mr. Trudeau is certainly a world apart from 
Churchill’s declaration to ‘pass with relief from the tossing sea of Cause 
and Theory to the firm ground of Result and Fact.’ Ironically, perhaps 
the failure of the Trudeau governments rests on their very success in 
their endeavours to educate the people about the complexities of govern- 
ing in the modern world. If there is an all-time peak now in the national 
level of anxiety about the country’s future, perhaps it is due to an in- 
creased awareness of the limitations of political power and the difficulty 
of controlling one’s destiny. And if Trudeau is now generally depicted as 
the great Satanic figure of Canadian politics, perhaps it is not so much 
because of the power which he wields, as because he is the figure who 
has tempted Canadians out of their garden of political innocence. 

The suggestion that Canadians are struggling to preserve their peculi- 
arly Canadian innocence should not be seen in purely metaphysical terms. 
As a political phenomenon, this manifests itself in the overriding emphasis 
which is placed on the preservation of stability and order, and the main- 
tenance of the status quo: the traditional conservative values of a pre- 
dominantly middle class nation. By looking too closely at me SACKS 
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that have begun to bulge over the past few decades, we risk overlooking 
the remarkable extent to which Canada has been able to weather the 
most intolerable of institutional strains. From a Brobdingnagian perspec- 
tive, the collapse of the polity should have occured long ago—assuming, 
that is, that it was ever logically viable from the start. In the midst of 
their current turmoil there came the Great Covert Socialist (if so Posterity 
should judge Trudeau), preaching, whether by design or from conviction, 
a message which is quintessentially Canadian: 

I early realised that ideolo systems are the true enemies of freedom... I 

am a pragmatist. I to find the solution to each problem as it comes up in 


order that it be the possible solution for the t situation, and I do 
not feel myself bound by any doctrines or any d approaches to any of 
these problems. 


This is precisely what a middle class philosophy is, precisely what the 
Canadian philosophy is. Perhaps the secret of Trudeau’s phenomenal 
electoral success lies in his ability, as revealed in this speech, to appeal 
to the very heart of Canadian thought. And yet, this is the same disciple 
of Galbraith who originally swept to power on the basis of a passionate 
appeal to establish in Canada a truly ‘Just Society’. With a Prime Minister 
who is such an enigma, is it any wonder that Canadian policies should 
appear so paradoxical? It is often said that Canada enjoys a ‘two and a 
half? party system—the Liberals, Conservatives, and New Democrats— 
but ‘one and three quarters’ is probably a little closer to the mark, with 
the politicians all scrambling to articulate what they perceive as the 
current political mood of their power base. And whatever else is true 
about Pierre Trudeau, one thing is clear: he owes his remarkable political 
longevity above all else to the extraordinary range of personae that he 
is capable of assuming. 

Is this a damning criticism? Ad hocery may be the philosopher’s 
cardinal sin, but it is not without its merits in the political sphere. Not 
only do Canadians enjoy exceptional affluence; more importantly, they 
possess the safety and security in which to enjoy it. In the turbulence of 
the 1980s this might well become one of the most important resources 
that a nation could possess. The middle classes have an extremely well- 
formulated understanding of what they want, and demonstrate a con- 
siderable anxiety to understand how best to achieve and preserve it. 
Nationhood is very much a secondary consideration. One wonders, then, 
if the current ‘Canadian Crisis’ is really an institutional crisis, or the 
reaction of a society that sees its fundamental priorities being eroded. 
Canada now enjoys an advanced system of democratic elitism (even if the 
populist heritage prevents one from describing it as such). The Canadian 
Federal system is clearly not to be seen on Plato’s Athenian model; it is 
fundamentally based on a pragmatic political philosophy, one that secks 
to minimise confrontation, and to maximise the preservation of the status 
quo, and which disregards the demands of political unity. It took an 
intellectual preoccupied with this lacuna, a savant preaching the religion 
of pragmatism, to turn a simmering ethnic protest into a full-scale 
federal crisis. 

Canada, like the rest of the world, is struggling to live through the 
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current technological-economic revolution, which in its wake is wreaking 
dramatic social and political havoc. There is virtually no haven left today 
where one can escape the turbulence of this transition. Events are moving 
too quickly, society changing too rapidly; we find ourselves buffeted by 
these changes and hopelessly failing to keep abreast with developments, 
while our thought remains fettered to the concepts and habits of an 
already obsolete age and ideology. Thus it is hardly surprising that the 
Parti Quebecois has been able to capitalise on this tumult with a reac- 
tionary appeal to a Romantic theory of culture. Frye once remarked 


that, 
just as there are neurotic individuals who cannot get some blocking 
point in their emotional past, so there are neurotic groups who feel a 
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What has turned this minority neurosis into a national political crisis are 
the exacerbating conditions which prevail throughout the world, condi- 
tions which have undermined the myriad of strategies with which the 
government has experimented. 

The real question that is preoccupying most Canadians today is who 
will they find to succeed Trudeau and lead them out of their present 
turmoil Significantly, when they finally took the step of replacing Mr. 
Trudeau with a politician with certainly no wish to be seen as an in- 
tellectual, they immediately found themselves longing for the wit and 
intelligence of the pedagogue they had so resoundingly dismissed. Will 
Canadians ever be content to return to the ponderous machinations of 
party-politics, as opposed to individual pyrotechnics? Perhaps the 
Canadian experience over the past decade provides, not so much an 
example as a lesson for the rest of the world. In bygone ages we used 
to worry about the separation of Church and State; now in these secular 
times it is time to start worrying about the separation of University and 
State. But then, perhaps the difference is not all that great? 


REEE to return to a previous point in history, as 
figh 
Conqu 


[Stuart Shanker holds a Canada Council Doctoral Fellowship. He has 
won travelling scholarships to Italy, France and Austria. He was 
awarded a University of Toronto Fellowship to study at Oxford and, more 
recently, the Marion Buck Fellowship to study at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He is at present writing a D.Phil. thesis on Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics and now holds an IODE Graduate Fellowship. He was 
recently awarded a Mackenzie King Scholarship. ] 
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GEOFFREY WHITWORTH (1883-1951): 
THE DISINTERESTED BUILDER 


by John Elsom 


EOFFREY Whitworth has almost been forgotton, but nobody did 

more than he to lay the foundations for the current British theatre 

system, not even Lilian Baylis or Granville-Barker. In 1919, he 
launched the British Drama League with the aims of ‘assisting the devel- 
opment of the Art of the Theatre and of promoting a right relation 
between Drama and the life of the community as a whole.’ The League 
embarked on its grand crusade with a small office in St. Leonard’s Ter- 
race and two staff members, Whitworth himself and his wife Phyllis, who 
both had full-time jobs during the day. Neither had had much theatrical 
experience. 

They had a unique capacity, however, to attract good-will from others. 
In his quiet, undemonstrative way, Whitworth had a tenacious sense of 
mission and, within six months, the League became surprisingly well- 
established. His coup during those early days was successfully to invite 
Harley Granville-Barker to become the Chairman of the League’s Coun- 
cil. Granville-Barker had retired prematurely from acting and directing at 
the time of his second marriage, but his reputation had not declined. He 
was renowned as a pioneer, a Shakespeare scholar and a producer of 
such flair that his Court Theatre seasons from 1904-1908 had brought 
British theatre from the outmost fringes of serious European drama into 
its centre. His experience of those years had convinced him that commer- 
ciaism and the vagaries of the box-office provided no secure basis on 
which an intellectually respectable drama could be built. 


Another kind of structure was needed, supported, if possible, by public 
funds rather than private angels; and in Whitworth, Granville-Barker 
found a man whose social vision and organising capacity could bring such 
a dream into existence. Whitworth had no constricting allegiances. He 
simply loved the theatre. He was disinterested almost to a fault. He had 
written a play, but he was not struggling to get it produced. He had no 
aspirations to be an actor or a director. Although neither of them had any 
idea how long their crusade would take, still less what might happen if 
Jerusalem were captured from the philistines and infidels by hands less 
clean than their own, they persevered with an open-ended commitment. 
Granville-Barker remained as Chairman for twelve years, Whitworth as 
director and chief helmsman until his retirement in 1948. 


The work of the League was firstly to rally, then to serve and finally to 
guide, if unobtrusively, their members who represented a very broad 
cross-section of theatrical interests towards some common goals. It began 
by organising conferences, at which amateurs and professionals alike were 
represented; and by 1928, when Whitworth, a publisher by trade, left 
Chatto and Windus to devote his full time to the League’s work, its 
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membership had risen to many thousands of individuals and societies. In 
return for their fees, they received the magazine Drama, access to the 
League’s library (indispensable for theatre research and offering ‘sets’ of 
plays for drama companies) and, above all, were drawn into a kind of 
running debate about the future of the theatre. 

Drama-in-education was one of the League’s first concerns; and with it 
was linked the call for a National Theatre, along the lines described by 
Granville-Barker and William Archer in their 1907 manifesto. Whitworth 
became the honorary secretary of the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee from 1930 to 1951, when the first foundation stone was 
laid—although not, as it happened, on the site of the present National 
Theatre building. He wrote a useful book about the struggle, The Making 
of a National Theatre (1951). 

During the dark days of the Second World War, the League espoused 
the cause of a civic repertory movement which, through Whitworth’s tact 
and persistence, led in 1948 to the insertion of a clause in the Local Govern- 
ment Act which allowed municipal authorities to spend up to the value of a 
sixpenny rate on the support of the arts. In practice, no council ever spent 
that amount, but m principle this clause was of vital importance to the 
whole post-war theatre. Quite apart from the fact that the measure was 
likely to raise far more money for the theatre than could ever be obtained 
through the newly-formed Arts Council of Great Britain, it placed the res- 
ponsibility for helping and subsidising the arts in the hands of local govern- 
ment, away from the metropolitan centres of influence. 

Nor did Whitworth fail to make an impact upon the Arts Council itself, 
for the Council’s declared aims are remarkably similar to those of the 
League. The Council’s aims, as expressed in its Second Charter, are (i) ‘to 
develop, and improve, the knowledge, understanding and practice of the 
arts; (ii) to mcrease the accessibility of the arts to the public throughout 
Great Britain, and (ili) to co-operate with government departments, local 
authorities and other bodies to achieve objects.’ These are the League’s 
aims writ large and long-windedly. 

By his death in 1951, Whitworth had won the crucial arguments, which 
ig not to suggest that he was the only one to express them, but that he did 
so most consistently and patiently, was prepared to battle doggedly through 
the committee meetings, arrange lunches and distribute memoranda where 
they could do most good. His evangelical zeal never flagged; and although 
his son, Robin, rightly describes him as a ‘mystic’, a more practical one 
would be hard to find. In the twenty years following his death, successive 
governments, Arts Councils, Regional Arts Associations and other bodies 
have, knowingly or unwittingly, continued to build on the blueprints which 
he left behind; and although he still lacks a published biography or even a 
GLC plaque, the monuments to his life can be seen in many the 
South Bank, in the civic repertory movement and, not least, in the frame- 
work of theory which still circumscribes the debate about arts subsidies. 
The Redcliffe-Maud Report is in a true Whitworth vein. 

Would he be contented with these results? I suspect not, for while so 
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many of his ideas have been adopted, the spirit of them has become so 
watered down over the years that it can now scarcely raise the energy to 
crawl out of the glass. The tragedy of idealists is that they assume that 
others will share their altruism; and when that faith is confounded, they 
feel betrayed. The system which Whitworth advocated has, by his stand- 
ards, grown almost corrupt, so that it now threatens the very kind of theatre 
in which he most believed. 


Let me snatch a handful of examples from the many wagonloads. Whit- 
worth was a humble man. He was originally attracted towards a National 
Theatre by a typically slight accident. He had been invited to give a lecture 
to some munitions workers at Crayford in 1918; and after his talk, the Cray- 
ford Reading Circle offered what would be called now ‘a platform perfor- 
mance’ of a one-act play by Stanley Houghton—with no scenery or props 
and with books clutched in the actors’ hands. 

What so distinguished the playreading at Crayford (Whitworth wrote in The 
Making of a National Theatre) was the fact that it had been undertaken in the 
spirit of community enterprise. It was that which endowed the performance 
with its pecullar dignity, and was not precisely this dignity that would character- 
ise the work of a National Theatre? In a flash I saw that a National Theatre, 
for all its costly elaboration, for all its perfection of professional technique, was 
no more and no less than Community Theatre writ large. 

That last phrase has become incorporated into the National Theatre’s 
rhetoric, appearing in many forms and disguises, but with essentially the 
same message. Or is it the same? When Sir Peter Hall talks of the National 
Theatre as being a ‘community centre for the nation’ or as ‘the nation’s 
debate with itself—at flash-point’, hasn’t the spirit changed, the original 
humility replaced by something more grandiose and, indeed, unreal? For 
obviously the National Theatre cannot be a community centre for the 
nation—nor should it try to be. It cannot always (or even often) conduct 
national debates ‘at flashpoint’. Whitworth’s insights have become a kind 
of bombast, useful to impress politicians and ‘the press but of little real 
value. 


Whitworth believed that subsidy would remove the insecurities of the 
box-office which so damaged dramatic art. In The Theatre of my Heart 
(1938), he wrote: 


Think for a moment of yet another respect in which the Natlonal Theatre will 
differ from ordinary theatres. These latter are under the necessity of paying 
their way and at the same time satisfying the artistic conscience of those who 
run or work for them On some minds of unusual sensitivenees, this two-fold 
burden presses so heavily as to prove almost insupportable. Following in the 
stepe of our supreme artist of the theatre, Gordon Craig, they escape from the 
theatro as fast as they can, or else fall prey to that cynicism which is the modern 
theatre’s worst enemy. From such evils, the National Theatre would be merci- 
fully free, for although it would surely do its best to make both ends meet, it 
would be exempt as a going concern from the full rigour of those economic 
laws which other theatres are obliged to obey to the letter, or else close down. 
What he failed fully to realise was that, in non-altruistic hands, a theatre 
exempt from paying its way could quite easily ruin the business of those 
which were obliged to do so. It could outbid its commercial and less-well- 
subsidised rivals for the best talents, undercut ticket prices, grab a greater 
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share of reviewing and advertising space in the press, and generally use its 
pre-eminence to cut out its competitors. Nor would it necessarily be exempt 
from that catchpenny greed which so depressed Whitworth in the commer- 
cial system. 

He would also have been alarmed ‘at the way in which the disproportion- 
ately high subsidies (in relationship to theatre funding as a whole) given to 
the two national theatres have affected his other love—that of regional and 
civic theatres. In ten years, from 1969 to 1979, London’s share of the Arts 
Council’s theatre budget rose from 22% of the whole to about 40%, whereas 
the English regions’ share (excluding, that is, Scotland and Wales) declined 
from 62.7% to 41%. This analysis somewhat understates the true situation, 
for it counts the Royal Shakespeare Company ‘as a regional theatre, al- 
though it had a London base, the Aldwych; but now the RSC’s running 
costs and grants have risen with its move to another London theatre, the 
new Barbican. 

In an interesting recent survey, conducted by Robert Hutchison for the 
Policy Studies Institute, it was revealed that the arts subsidy per head of 
the population varies from 36p in the Eastern region to 337p in Greater 
London; or, to take two less extreme but possibly more valid contrasts, 
from 90p in the North and West of England to 168p in the South and East. 
Hutchison concludes that this ‘is a fair measure of the extent to which 
England is two nations in reaping the benefits of arts subsidy. ... About 
half the Arts Council’s general expenditure on the arts in England subsi- 
dises activities in London.’ . 

The presence of subsidy, in short, has not redressed the old, unfair tilt 
towards London. On the contrary— it is helping to reinforce and institution- 
alise the metropolitan bias. Whitworth intended the National Theatre to be 
the idealistic, non-commercial head on a thriving part-subsidised, part- 
commercial body; and he could not have foreseen how that head would 
become swollen with political favours and patronage, while the limbs would 
shrink with starvation. He would have been appalled at the way in which so 
many of the best minds in British theatre, the ones which most resemble 
Granville-Barker m their clarity and insight, have failed to find their true 
places within the British theatre system—Jonathan Miller, Michael Blake- 
more, Lmdsay Anderson, John Dexter, Robin Phillips and others. 

It is a depressing picture which Whitworth could never have anticipated. 
But was there not something within the very guilelessness. of his approach, 
the dedication which he assumed that others would share, which persuaded 
him to ignore the possible consequences if his vision went wrong? Whit- 
worth was a sickly child, born into a comparatively well-off (though not 
rich) middle-class family. His father was a barrister, of Liberal persuasion, 
and they lived in Kensington, with a house in the country. Whitworth was 
spared much of the rough-and-tumble of school life; and his university days 
were his first real encounter with the outside world. His writing reveals his 
strengths and weaknesses—gentle, tactful and whimsical, even sometimes 
sentimental, but not tough, intellectually exacting and suspicious. 

But that still does not explain why he should have been so forgotten— 
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why his bust in the British Theatre Association’s library (formerly the 
British Drama League) should so often need dusting and why the librarian, 
an ardent supporter and former colleague of Whitworth, should have to 
describe to curious visitors who that man was, with his hunched shoulders, 
determined jaw and quizzical smile. I suspect that we unconsciously want 
to forget Whitworth, because we cannot look at his ghost squarely between 
the eyes and say: “You helped us. We have done our best to fulfil your true 
expectations.” A saint, whose followers have turned out to be heretics, is 
not remembered as a saint at all; and yet the memory of his example does 
linger on, in unexpected places, in perplexed arts committee meetings puzz- 
ling over what has gone wrong. So much has happened, so much has been 
forgotten, in the century since he was born; and his life was a paradigm of 
all those idealists who gave so much to Britain and asked for nothing in 
return but that we respect the integrity of their missions. 












The April issue of Contemporary Review includes Japan in 
Wales by Keith Clarke, The Boers, the Empire and the Irish by 
Hugh Munro, Government 43—lItaly’s Electoral Dilemma by 
Tim Parks and Andrew Thompson—the Man with a Cause by 
Mary Beasley. 
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THE BRAZILIAN ELECTIONS 


by Frances Rust 


INALLY, four months after the polling date of 15th November 

1982, the Brazilian elections can be said to be over. The four weeks’ 

delayed publication of the complete results ended the inter- 
minable TV ‘projections’, the accusations and counter-accusations of 
fraud and the candidates’ complaints about the delay in counting. After 
all the travail, almost everyone can claim to have won. Five parties were 
involved—the PDS (supporting the military government) and four other 
parties (PMDB, PDT, PTB, PT) to a greater or lesser degree opposing 
it. The combined opposition parties did much better than was expected, 
between them winning almost 60%, of the total votes cast and having 
a majority of about 10 seats over the Government party in the Chamber 
of Deputies (the lower House of Congress). The Government party, 
however, won a majority of State Governorships, 13 to the combined 
oppositions’ 10, and it retains a majority of 23 seats in the Senate (the 
upper House of Congress) since only one-third of these members were 
being re-elected. The Government party also retains control of the vital 
electoral college which, as things are at present, is due to elect the next 
President in 1985 (having taken precautions to ensure this control while 
the attention of the country was fixed on the World Cup.) 


Now, the newly-elected State Governors, Senators, Federal Deputies, 
State Deputies and Town Councillors can settle down to implement 
their promises, and the five parties concerned can start planning their 
campaigns for the next election in four years’ time, for there seems no 
doubt that elections in Brazil are here to stay. The November elections 
(the first for twenty years) were a real landmark, signifying an important 
stage in the military’s gradual handing-over of power to civilian poli- 
ticians, and after 18 years of military government and political repression 
democracy will not lightly be given up. 

Voting was obligatory with stringent penalties for non-compliance, but 
no one saw any paradox in being forced to be democratic, nor was there 
any doubt that the people thoroughly enjoyed election time. In the 
North-East and on the beaches of Rio de Janeiro (especially Ipanema) 
the amosphere was one of Carnival combined with the competitive spirit 
of the World Cup. Bannners, streamers, kites and aeroplanes with trailers 
filled the sky. Cars with loudspeakers toured incessantly, alternating 
political harangues with carnival songs, rhythmic chants for the candi- 
dates and slogans which even managed a rhyme for quinze novembro 
(fifteenth November). Every conceivable vantage point was festooned 
with political placards from which large photographs of the candidates 
beamed down on the populace, even from the trunks of the famous 
mango trees in Belém. De rigeur dress for everyone, young or old, fat or 
thin, included a T shirt with the names and frequently the faces of the 
preferred candidates emblazoned across the chest—but friends with 
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‘opposing’ T shirts saw nothing odd in walking about arm-in-arm. 

In fact, with some exceptions, the campaign was good-humoured and 
non-violent, including polling-day itself-—helped no doubt by the Lei seca 
or ‘Dry law’ which prohibits the sale of alcohol from the evening before 
to the morning after election day. There were, it is true, mutterings that 
the Government party was unfairly spending huge sums of money that 
the other parties could not afford, that the Government had decreed that 
184 and not 18 should be the minimum voting age, in order to cut out 
large numbers of young and presumed opposition voters, that they were 
giving themselves a psychological advantage in arranging that all their 
candidates’ numbers should begin with the numeral ‘one’, and finally 
that President Figueiredo had really no business to be touring the country 
speaking on behalf of the PDS candidates. 


But tour it he did and with considerable effect since he is a well- 
liked President, even by many who do not support the PDS. His lack of 
ceremony and disregard for protocol were evident as he arrived at his 
hotel in Belém. Very little evidence of security, some cheers and clapping 
outside, and in strolled the President of Brazit—in open-necked shirt and 
light trousers, shaking hands with all and sundry and wishing us Bou 
Noite. The President, more frequently photographed wearing a jogging 
outfit than a suit and never a uniform, is a popular figure in Brazil and 
it is easy to forget that he is a serving military officer elected by his peers 
to head the ruling junta. 

This widespread liking, or at aay rate, toleration for the President was, 
however, not in evidence when, at a later date in the campaign he spoke 
(or tried to speak) at Quinta da Boa Vista in Rio in favour of the PDS 
candidate for State Governor, Moreira Franco. There, Figueiredo was 
booed and shouted down by a crowd of about 100,000 people who chanted 
-insistently Brizola Brizola, the name of the charismatic PDT (Democratic 
Labour Party) candidate. 

The contest between Lionel Brizola and Moreira Franco for Governor 
of the State of Rio de Janeiro was one of the most closely-fought and 
tense in the whole country. As ballot-box after ballot-box was opened, only 
a narrow margin seemed to separate the two contestants, Brizola doing 
best in Rio itself and Moreira Franco in the interior of the State. Fortunes 
swung this way and that until finally the last votes were counted and 
Brizola emerged as the clear victor, with a majority of 200,000 votes over 
his rival from the Government party. 


Brizola’s party, the PDT, did not achieve any great success in the 
country as a whole and his astonishing victory in Rio needs a good deal 
of explaining. Not a carioca from Rio but a gaúcho from the south, 
Brizola was exiled in 1964 when the Parliamentary system: was over- 
thrown and the military junta installed. His party completely rejects the 
régime of the 1964 revolution and Brizola is an open opponent of the 
military’s continuance in power. As a first step he has said that in Rio 
he wil take control of the police away from the army and put it under 
the civil administration of the state. Welcome as such a move might 
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appear it also arouses apprehension in those who are mindful of the fact 
that the machinery of repression is still in place intact and could be 
brought into use at a moment’s notice. 

Brizola personally has spent much time in the favellas during his 
campaign and is clearly seen as the champion of the rights of the shanty- 
town dwellers. He impressed everyone by his performance in the countless 
TV debates during the run-up to the election where (in the opmion of 
many) he demolished the arguments not only of the PDS but also of the 
other opposition parties, emerging as the only real alternative opposition 
candidate. Intellectual brilliance allied to a forceful personality at 
open-air meetings go a long way to explaining his extraordinary success, 
but his strategy of moderation—a far cry from his extreme radicalism 
of 1964—has also made a strong appeal Government supporters predict 
that under Brizola’s régime the state of Rio de Janeiro will go bankrupt 
owing to the reluctance of private or state investors to provide capital 
and that he will need to levy special taxes in Rio, which will lead to his 
Tesignation within two years. But already his own party, mindful of the 
fact that despite the electoral college direct elections for the next 
President are not completely ruled out, are murmuring... ‘Brizola for 
President’. 


[Dr. Frances Rust is a sociologist with a special interest in Portugal and 
Brazil. She has travelled extensively in both countries and has lectured 
for some years at Thames Polytechnic. ] 
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LESS ENERGY FOR WARM ROOMS 
by Rudo Liermann 


6 T Sensibly’ was the headline of an article published some 
months ago in the GDR daily Berliner Zeitung. With the coming 
winter in mind, the newspaper called upon its readers to use 

` energy as rationally as possible. Thirty-five per cent of the heating energy 

produced in the GDR serves for heating rooms, so there is obviously 
scope for economy here. Experts have calculated that the overheating of 
dwellings in the GDR by one per cent makes it necessary to produce 

5% more heating energy, or five million tons of soft coal (the mainstay 

of power production in the GDR). That is why the aim should not be to 

make the rooms as hot as possible but to heat as much as necessary, the 
newspaper told its readers. 

The experts are now working on technical solutions for a rational 
utilisation of energy in the home. By this they are carrying out a decision 
adopted by the Tenth Congress of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, 
held in April 1981, that new technical solutions should be found to reduce 
by 40% the amount of energy devoted to heating in new and reconstruc- 
ted buildings. In the winter the temperature in the GDR drops below 
zero, and in order to prevent the cold from creeping into houses the 
experts are concentrating their main efforts to proper insulation of 
windows. As a result, insulation will be playing the main role in preven- 
ting a loss of heat in the dwellings in the next few years. For this purpose 
the experts have developed windows which have new types of glazing 
profiles and frames and which allow the use of new types of sealing 
materials. 

Young workers at the GDR Building Academy have built a test house, 
a single-family house, where the latest findings in heat energy have been 
taken into consideration. Now they are testing how to use the heat 
produced and also the environmental energy available. They have instal- 
led a small heat pump and coupled it with special heating methods. 
Electronic supervision of the system of energy production and energy 
storing and solar collectors linked with a storage tank for the heating of 
water ensure the rational use of the energy obtained and of solar energy. 

In the test house the experts are saving between 30 and 40% of 
primary energy. This has been made possible by improved heat insulation 
and by replacing the traditional coal-based boiler heating by a heat pump. 
From March until October the water is heated by solar energy. This 
reduces energy consumption by 50%. 

In the next few years efforts will have to be increased to reduce the 
amount of energy necessary to heat houses and supply hot water. For 
this purpose the GDR building materials industry is developing a large 
variety of insulating slabs, including some made of lignite flue ash. 

The experts are now making efforts to save energy by improving the 
insulation of hot water boilers and electric stoves and by introducing food 
warmers of glass and ceramics for use in retaining cooking heat. 
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A REVALUATION FOR MURILLO 
by Ernie Money 


HE first-ever full-scale exhibition of the work of Bartolomé Esteban 

Murillo has recently been on view, last autumn in the Prado at 

Madrid and this spring in London, at the Royal Academy, where it 
can be seen until 27th March. 


Murillo is a major challenge to contemporary taste. As Professor 
Francis Haskell and others have shown, art history is a matter of subtly 
changing fluctuations; even great reputations can be subject to this 
process. For more than two centuries from the time of his death in 1682, 
Murillo’s standing, both in Spain and elsewhere, was very high indeed. 
Second only to Velázquez, he was regarded as master of both the genre 
style of street urchins and other laughing children and of a high-flown 
somewhat sentimental school of religious painting, each associated with 
his native city of Seville. From the era following the widespread dispersal 
of Spanish masterpieces during the Napoleonic wars, his popularity was 
probably greater than that of any other artist of the baroque age. It was 
only at the start of the present century that, in the words of S. Enrique 
Valdivieso of Seville University, ‘public taste was finally saturated and this 
resulted in a tendency to reject Murillo, which was endorsed by art critics 
who identified his painting with sickly sweetness and an odious, affected 
prettiness.’ 

Rightly, the current critical trend has been to go back to basics so far 
as Murillo is concerned. One of the important aspects of this has been the 
attention given, particularly in the present exhibition, to his achievement 
as a draughtsman. Fortunately, Murillo is one of the few Spanish painters 
of his period to have left a reasonably substantial corpus of work in this 
particular fleld. Although there are probably only less than 150 such 
examples that can be accepted as being definitively autograph, and 
these are widely spread in such public collections as the British Museum, 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Louvre in Paris, the Kunsthalle in 
Hamburg as well as in private hands, the organisers of the Exhibition 
have been remarkable successful in gathering together a representative 
selection which can be related both to his individual skill in this medium 
and to the relationship which exists between his preliminary sketches and 
the completed and pictorially often very complex paintings. Since many 
of these were intended to be seen in the context of an overall decorative 
scheme, such as the lunettes of The Dream of the Patrician and The 
Patrician John and his Wife before Pope Liberius in the general effect 
of the interior of Santa Maria la Blanca, a former Jewish synagogue 
which was re-inaugurated as a church in 1665, it is important to be able 
to compare the linear design of Murillo’s initial conception with the finish- 
ed polish of the picture intended to be seen in situ. A good instance of 
this is the marvellously emotive study St. Francis Embracing the Crucified 
Christ (from the Courtauld Institute Galleries) which can be seen as a 
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basis for the ultimate picture of the same name, which was an altar-piece 
for a chapel in the Capuchin Church at Seville and is now in the Museo 
de Bellas Artes at that city. The devotional message of the completed 
work, with its attendant pair of angels exposing the text: qui/non renun- 
tiat omnibus qui possidet non potest meus esse discipulus (St. Luke, 14.33: 
‘whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he has cannot be my 
disciple’), is even more moving when originally experienced in terms of 
its original concept. Similarly, behind the baroque grandeur of the paint- 
ing of San Isodoro, from Seville Cathedral, lies the splendidly taut imag- 
ery of the sketch from the Louvre as well as its more exact relationship 
with the preparatory drawing (not exhibited) in the British Museum. 


The close connection between Murillo’s development as a painter and 
the character of the city of Seville during the seventeenth century is one 
of the most instructive features of the Exhibition. With Toledo and the 
more recently established capital of Madrid, Seville was one of the three 
really significant cities of this time in the whole Iberian Kingdom. Al- 
though as time went on it was to lose ground politically to Madrid and 
commercially to the adjacent port of Cadiz, Seville remained, even 
throughout the reigns of Philip [IV and Charles U, a leading centre of 
intellectual and artistic life, not least because it was the home town of 
Spain’s most significant minister of the seventeenth century, the Conde- 
Duque of Olivares. There is an interesting comparison here with Naples. 
another major city of Spanish influence which was the subject of the 
Academy’s last major exhibition, Naples of the Baroque Age, dealing 
with the art of the same period. Above all, Seville was a nexus of eccles- 
iastical activity, the Canons of whose Cathedral were among its richest 
and most important citizens. In the seventeenth century alone it was 
to nurture three major religious artists, Velazquez, Zurbarán and Murillo. 
The last of these was probably the most closely identified with the world 
of his native city and its particular ethos. 

In our own age, which has come to revere both the classical severity 
of Velazquez and the ‘baroque exuberance of Zurbarán and Ribera, 
Murillo has seemed to be a soft and, indeed, in a word which has been 
rather indiscriminately used of him, a sentimental alternative. Seen in a 
broad context, as currently at Burlington House, he can be appreciated 
as a much more varied and interesting artist than these implications might 
suggest. Pictures like The Holy Family with the Little Bird, the various 
Virgins of the Rosary and Immaculate Conceptions, The Infant St. John 
and The Good Shepherd are, it is true, a long chalk from the vibrant 
realism of Ribera or the intense solemnity of Zurbarán, but these consti- 
tute a direct comparison to the radiant Venetian tradition of Titian rather 
than a counterpart to the increasingly cosy world of the Rose of Lima and 
the glorias of child angels which evolved from Murillo. There are some 
pictures, it is true, like the Woburn Abbey Cherubs Scattering Flowers 
or the Sheffield Art Gallery’s Christ Child Asleep on the Cross which it is 
hard even for eclectic modern taste to adapt to, but if Murillo is consider- 
ed in his own right as a unique progenitor of his particular style rather 
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than a type-cast figure, he can be seen as a direct and a deliberate master. 


Looking at the pictures on view, perhaps the most interesting individual 
sequence is The History of the Prodigal Son, a series of six paintings from 
the Beit Collection at Russborough, Co. Wicklow. When I first saw these 
pictures, over a decade ago, in Eire, I can remember being deeply im- 
pressed by them as an example of what Murillo’s true, rather than his 
romanticised status was. Now, I am delighted to find the Prodigal Son 
series as impressive in the light of his other paintings as I originally did. 
The group involved, comparatively small by his other standards, (c.105 x 
135 cm.), were originally based on a set of engravings by Callot. The 
theme was one to which Murillo was to return continually, as he did with 
the group of pictures, including The Return of the Prodigal Son for the 
Hospital de la Caridid, Seville. There is a series of four smaller sketches 

' in the exhibition from the Prado. What is immensely impressive about the 
Beit pictures is their involvement of the theme of the biblical subject with 
the feelings of the people involved; the relationship of the prodigal receiv- 
ing his portion from his father’s house; the prodigal, a swagger figure 
wearing a red cloak over his left shoulder, leaving the same establishment 
on the back of a thoroughbred; the Rubenesque scene of the prodigal 
feasting in the days of his grandeur; the prodigal being driven out, a 
marvellous theme of motion and commotion, with striking premonitions 
of Goya; the splendid Prodigal Son Feeding the Swine, one of the most 
moving conceptions of its kind in the whole of baroque art; and The 
Return of the Prodigal Son, a powerful and romantic conception, influ- 
enced by both Dutch and Flemish painting, but entirely Spanish in idiom, 
which is echoed in a similar painting on the same theme from the Nation- 
al Gallery, Washington, a work which anticipates Tiepolo but shows how 
capable Murillo was of treating the same subject in emotionally similar 
but visually very different terms. Michael Shepherd, in The Sunday 
Telegraph, comes to the conclusion: ‘It is the value of the present exhibt- 
tion that extracts Murillo from the post-Christmas debris of Christmas 
card reproductions and chocolate-box lids .. . to understand Murillo is to 
understand Spain better’. 


.. ‘To understand Spain better’. These are broad terms but indicative 
ones. Allow for the fact that Murillo was the progenitor of a school of 
painting which became both repetitive and reproductive; allow for the 
fact that Murillo’s ideas could sometimes be too indulgent; allow for the 
fact that this was the one artist of the Spanish school who presented a 
comfortable as opposed to an intense or a dramatic format. Where do 
we stand with Murillo as a smooth, beautiful, placid painter? _ 

. “To understand Spain’. Murillo is an original and a remarkable 
painter. The mere success of his own idiom, the fact of his predominance 
in his particular style does not gainsay the quality of that style as such. 
The beauty, even familiarity of his pictures need not deter us from 
appreciation of these as wholly original and viable works of art. He is, I 
think, in his way, a painter of real importance. It is one of the benefits of 

this tricentenary exhibition that we are able from it to rediscover him. 
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psc ne coat) eae See ree National Opera Orchestra/Mackerras. (3 records 
GLUCK Orfeo ed Euridice Glyndebourne Chorus and London Philharmonic Orch- 
estra/Lepperd. G records) Erato NUM 750423. 

HANDEL. Semele. Monteverdi Choir and English Baroque Soloists/Gardiner. (3 
records) Erato STU 714453. 

MOZART. Le Nozre di Figaro. London Philharmonic Orchestra/SoltL (4 records) 
Decca D267D 4. 

MOZART. Concert Arias. Kiri Te Kanawa/Vienna Chamber Orchestra/Fischer. 
Decca SXL 6999 


VERDI. Aida, Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan/Abbado. (3 records) 


: Opera 
ape atte Deutsche Grammophon 2741 013. 
‘NEVER G LOUD THAN LOVELY.’ An anthology of-the recordings of 
Damo Isobel Baillie, (2 records) EMI RLS 7703. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. The Nutcracker, Swan Lake and The Sleeping Beauty. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (8 records) EMI SLS 5273. 
MOZART. Piano Concertos Nos. 20 and 27. Curzon/English Chamber Orchestra/ 


7007. 
MOZART. ano OEEO Ns ER Brendel / Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields/Marriner. Philips 6514 1 
BEETHOVEN. Fie Lue Cte O Ae A Ore Ua eara Daie 
Grammophon 2740 265. 


T is naturally a matter of great disappointment to Dame Janet Baker’s 

many admirers that she has decided to quit the operatic stage whilst 

still in her prime. Personally, I can understand her decision: fine opera 
singer as she unquestionably was, I have always felt that her greatest 
strengths were to be found in the concert hall rather than the opera 
house. Consolation is to be found, however, by those who will regret her 
absence from opera in the fact that she recorded two of her final three 
operatic roles during 1982, and that these recordings are now available to 
remind us of her stature. 

Curiously, in the event, neither Donizetti’s Mary Stuart, nor Gluck’s 
Orfeo entirely does her justice, Maybe she was undertaking too much 
with three massive roles (the other was Gluck’s Alceste at Covent 
Garden) in her final year; certainly her voice sounds less than its most 
commanding, though her phrasing and vocal acting are as sensitive as 
ever, in both these recordings. Mary Stuart was, thanks to support from 
the Peter Moores Foundation, recorded ‘live’ during the run of English 
National Opera’s revival of the opera at the Coliseum, and what we hear 
is an amalgam, and presumably the best, of several performances. This 
also means the presence of an audience, and thus a certain amount of 
coughing and fidgeting as well as occasional unwanted, though under- 
standable, bursts of applause. It also means that despite a careful digital 
recording by EMI, the sound is more wooden, less bright, than a studio 
recording would be—indeed, duller than the actual sound one hears at the 
Coliseum. Moreover, on record, and thus without stage pictures and stage 
action to paper over the cracks, the opera itself comes across as a very 
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uneven work. Certainly the great dramatic scenes, such as Mary’s fatal 
confrontation with Queen Elizabeth, are powerful, but much of the rest 
of Donizetti’s music sounds commonplace, Nevertheless, there remains 
much to enjoy and the opera is conducted with great style and commit- 
ment by Sir Charles Mackerras, for whom the ENO orchestra play at 
their very best. Moreover, there is also Rosalind Plowright in the role of 
Queen Elizabeth: a toweringly dramatic interpretation, magnificently 
sung. Dame Janet is at times immensely convincing and moving, and this 
recording certainly serves to remind.one of a fine operatic portrayal. 


The recording of Orfeo ed Euridice was made by Erato—an enterpris- 
ing French company, distributed here by Conifer Records—in Brent 
Town Hall following the series of performances of Sir Peter Hall’s new 
production with the same cast at the Glyndebourne Festtval last summer. 

" The recorded digital sound is extremely clear and lively, and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s baroque ensemble play superbly for Raymond 
Leppard. But once again Dame Janet sounds in weary, at times almost 
lifeless, voice, and her Euridice, the Swiss soprano Elisabeth Speiser, 
sounds even thinner-toned and more wayward in pitch than at Glynde- 
bourne. Still, ‘Piango il mio ben cos? and ‘Che farò’, both magnificently 
accompanied by Leppard, come across with all the Baker artistry and 
fervour, Elizabeth Gale contributes a likeable Amor, and there is per- 
suasive singing from the young members of the Glyndebourne Festival 
Chorus. Again, it may be an imperfect performance, and personally I 
could well do without Gluck’s mediocre ballet music that fills the final 
side, but it remains all that we have to remind us of Janet Baker in not 
only her final role, but the one for which she will probably be most fondly 
remembered. 


Another Erato recording also fts in neatly with recent operatic per- 
formances in London. Indeed, I found their version of Handel’s Semele 
rather more enjoyable than the performance of the opera I heard last 
November at Covent Garden in a new production mounted to celebrate 

“ the theatre’s 250th anniversary. This recording, conducted by the redoubt- 
able John Eliot Gardiner, has his truly excellent English Baroque Soloists 
playing their original instruments, and his admirable Monteverdi Choir 
singing with the utmost musicianship and finesse. The cast is all-British, 
young, and quite remarkable strong, demonstrating just how pre-eminent 
British singers have recently become in Baroque music. Norma Burrowes 
is a delightful Semele, Anthony Rolfe Johnson an authoritatively sweet- 
toned Jupiter, Patrizia Kwella and Catherine Denley both admirable as 
Iris and Ino, Robert Lloyd a pleasure to listen to as Cadmus, and Della 
Jones’s portrayal of Juno is a tour de force, both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. This is a Handel recording which gave ms enormous pleasure. 

So does Decca’s new issue of Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, conducted 
by Sir Georg Solti as part of his celebration of his recent 70th—incredible 
though that may seem—birthday. This Figaro boasts almost as fine a cast 
as one could hope to assemble today, headed by Thomas Allen as an 

» incomparably strong, predatory, though gloriously sung, Count, and by 
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Kiri Te Kanawa’s exquisite, beautifully sung, both in arias and in recita- 
tives, Countess. Her ‘Porgi amor’ and ‘Dove sono’ bring tears to the eyes, 
and I can think of no artists I would prefer to hear in these two roles 
today. Nor do I believe that there is any current soprano who would take 
the role of Susanna more persuasively than does Lucia Popp here— 
superbly sung and exhilaratingly acted. Her Figaro is the American bari- 
tone Samuel Ramey, who takes the role admirably, and Cherubino is 
likewise in transatlantic hands—those of Frederica von Stade, again 
surely unsurpassed amongst today’s exponents of the part. The rest of the 
cast has no weak links, and the London Philharmonic play with great 
authority and finesse for Solti, as does Jeffrey Tate, who supplies the 
harpsichord continuo. My only reservation about this very fine set lies 
with Solti himself: he does tend to drive the music hard, and his emphatic 
approach will not be to the taste of every Mozartean; but it remains a 
Figaro to buy and to enjoy. 

For admirers of Kiri Te Kanawa as a singer of Mozart—and who 18 
' not?—a treat is now available in her record of Concert Arias (extracted 
from a Decca five-record set of all such soprano arias, which Te Kanawa 
shares with four other sopranos—D251D 5), in which she is immaculately 
accompanied by the Vienna Chamber Orchestra, conducted with infinite 
sensitivity and finesse by Gyorgy Fischer. The record combines the well- 
known (such as ‘Non piu . . . Tutto ascoltai’ from Idomeneo) with the 
far less familiar, and every one is an outright winner. The final ‘Nehmt 
meinen Dank’, a delicious little encore piece written by Mozart for his 
sister-in-law, Aloysia Lange, is worth the price of the whole album, so 
enchantingly is it sung. 

Moving on to 19th century opera, I can recommend two important 
issues—Verdi’s Aida conducted by Claudio Abbado, and Puccini’s Turan- 
dot directed by Herbert von Karajan. Both are digital recordings from 
Deutsche Grammophon, though curiously Aida has by far the better 
sound, mdeed it is superlative, while that of Turandot tends to become 
constricted in the loudest orchestral and vocal ensembles, which Karajan, 
needless to say, does not understate. By contrast, Abbado’s approach to 
Aida tends to sound happiest in the intimate scenes and is throughout a 
model of musicianly sensitivity. Moreover, he draws quite remarkably 
beautiful playing and singing from La Scala, Milan’s fine orchestra and 
chorus. His cast is stronger on the male side, with Placido Domingo 
providing his best recorded Radames yet—quite superb—and splendid 
performances too from Leo Nucci as Amonasro, Ruggero Raimondi as 
the King of Egypt, and from Nicolai Ghiaurov’s grandiloquent Ramfis. 
Katia Ricciarelli’s Aida is an attractive and well-considered portrayal, but 
I do find that the tessitura at times sounds strained, and that she lacks 
the sheer vocal guns for the most dramatic passages. She is, nevertheless, 
in a different class from Elena Obraztsova’s Amneris—a gusty, squally, 
coarse performance that was not a pleasure to listen to. As a whole, how- 
ever, this set can be confidently recommended. 


So, too, can Karajan’s Turandot, despite the eccentric casting of Ricci- 
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arelli, again, in the title role. Quite why one of the great Lius of our day 
should have been chosen, or should choose, to sing the role of Turandot, 
to which her voice is far from suited, I fail to understand. The choice 
having been made, she makes a brave stab at the part and offers an inter- 
estingly small-scale, even gentle, interpretation, but her ‘In questa reggia’ 
is far from authoritative and quite lacks the electricity of Maria Callas or 
Dame Eva Turner in the role. The Liu is Barbara Hendricks, the young 
black American soprano, whom we admired in Verdi’s Falstaff at Covent 
Garden last summer, and on television on New Year’s Day, and she sings 
with great beauty and conviction. Placido Domingo is a magnificent 
Prince Salaf, his ‘Nessun dorma’ e joy to listen to, and the rest of the 
casting is from colossal strength, including as it does Raimondi as Timur, 
Siegmund Nimsgern in the tiny role of a Mandarin, and the best Ping, 
Pang and Pong I have ever heard. Karajan draws predictably eloquent 
and polished playing from the Vienna Philharmonic, and only occasion- 
ally drowns his singers, and the big choral scenes are magnificently hand- 
led by the Vienna State Opera Chorus. 

For those who enjoy the quality of music-making rather than the re- 
cording, I cannot recommend too strongly ‘Never sing louder than lovely’, 
a glorious two-record anthology of Dame Isobel Baillie’s recordings, made 
between 1924 and, remarkably, 1974, when Dame Isobel was 79, and still 
singing beautifully. For me, the greatest pleasure of these records is to be 
had from the Handel excerpts and in the British folksongs, for both of 
which she is justly famed. The records make a fine companion to Dame 
Isobel’s stimulating and entertaining autobiography, which has the same 
delightful title (Hutchinson, £8.95). 

Turning from song to dance, a treat may be had from EMTs magnifi- 
cent boxed set of the complete music for Tchaikovsky’s three great 
ballets, made with generous sponsorship from Du Maurier, and superbly 
played by the Philharmonia under John Lanchbery, the Royal Ballet’s 
excellent Principal Conductor until he left for Australia in 1972. Lanch- 
bery shows just how great Tchaikovsky’s ballet music is, and at the same 
time achieves truly theatrical performances which make the works come 
alive in the mind’s eye. EMI have contributed one of their very best digi- 
tal recordings, and the ballets are accompanied by very useful programme 
notes so that you know precisely what’s happening. No ballet-lover should 
miss this set, available either together on eight records, or, alternatively, 
Swan Lake, Sleeping Beauty, and Nutcracker may each be had separtely. 


The great British pianist Sir Clifford Curzon, who died towards the end 
of last year, was all too rarely lured into the recording studio, and it is 
significant that this greatly to be welcomed posthumous recording of two 
of Mozart’s greatest concertos was, in fact, made in 1970. The reason for 
its non-release during Curzon’s lifetime was that, having recorded K.595, 
he discovered fresh nuances of interpretation and insisted that he be 
allowed to record the work again so that both interpretations could be 
heard. Sadly, that recording, scheduled for January 1984, was not to take 
~ place, but now, at least, we may enjoy these two superlative performances . 
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as they stand. Not only is Curzon’s insight and musicianship incomparably 
fine, but so is that of his conductor. How could it not be? The conductor 
was Benjamin Britten and the recording was made with the English 
Chamber Orchestra at the Maltings, Snape. Curzon may have felt there 
was still more to discover in Mozart’s elusive final concerto, but to the 
listener his performance, as of the haunting D Minor K.466, sounds like 
the very greatest of music played with the utmost authority and under- 
standing. No Mozart-lover should be without this magnificent record. Nor 
without Alfred Brendel’s latest recording of Mozart piano concertos. 
Happily, Brendel is still with us and in his prime. His performance of the 
opening movement of the C Major K.467 certainly makes us sit up, show- 
ing as it does an opera buffa, definitely not maestoso, approach to this 
glorious music. Both this concerto and the B Flat K.450 are superbly 
accompanied by the Academy of St. Martin’s under Neville Marriner, 
and impeccably recorded by Philips. 

Thirty-five years ago, the Amadeus String Quartet was formed and 
gave its first concert in the Wigmore Hall. To celebrate the anniversary, 
the Amadeus have now re-recorded Beethoven’s last five great string 
quartets, and the Grosse Fuge, for Deutsche Grammophon, and the 
resulting four-record box is a worthy tribute to their greatness. It is re- 
markable, indeed, almost incredible, that their technique, their respon- 
siveness to the music and to each other should have remained totally 
undimmed over this very long span, but they have. While these perfor- 
mances have few rough edges, there is nothing over-polished or routine 
about them—the greatness of Beethoven’s music and the feelings of the 
musicians for it shine from every bar. DG’s analogue recording was made 
in Munich and demonstrates that, however good is digital, the best of 
analogue is no distance behind: the sound here has wonderful clarity, 
presence, yet intimacy, and the records are a joy to listen to. 
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THE POPE’S VISIT TO SPAIN 
Dear Madam, 

Shortly after I returned from abroad last autumn, I happened to read 
Sir John Biggs-Davison’s article ‘The Pope in Britain’ (Contemporary 
Review, August 1982, VoL 241, No. 1399) which I found especially inter- 
esting as I had just been in Spain where the Pope’s reception was distinct- 
ly different from his formal welcome in this country. I had been in Seville, 
simply as a tourist, and when I heard King Juan Carlos on television 
welcoming the Pope who had just arrived at the Madrid airport, the 
atmosphere of my visit changed dramatically. I had inadvertently coin- 
cided with the pontiff and, try as I might, I could not avoid him. 

The next day, after spending a pleasant morning at the Casa de Pilatos 
admiring its fifteenth-century Hispano-Moorish architecture, I sat down 
in a nearby cafe for a drink and a rest and there he was again: that wide, 
handsome, avuncular Slavic face beaming on the television screen over 
the bar while thousands of people in Salamanca shouted, sang and waved 
banners saying, ‘We love you, Papal’. The people in the cafe looked up 
from their brandies and were fascinated, charmed, full of love and respect 
for the Papa, then they went back to their drinking, their flirtations and 
their continual Andalusian joking and bantering. 

For ten days, from morning to night, Pope John Paul H’s voice was to 
be heard from television sets and radios in every restaurant, bar, taxi and 
hotel foyer in Seville as he made his exhaustive and phenomenally suc- 
cessful tour through Spain. While millions of people in that most Catholic 
of countries applauded him with unending enthusiasm, I could not help 
questioning what his visit actually meant to the enlightened Spaniards 
who were aware of the political and moral conflicts in their strangely 
divided yet rapidly developing nation. 

The lively, literate and outspoken Andalusian newspaper, Diario 16 
featured two successive headlines: first ‘El Papa Superstar’ and then 
‘Huracan Wojtyla!’ Nor did this newspaper shrink from expressing its 
views on the Pope’s strict moralistic attitudes and the possible reasons for 
his extraordinary appeal for the masses. On the second day of the pontiff’s 
visit, the well-known journalist José Luis Gutiérrez wrote a feature article 
entitled ‘Oh, Karol...” in which he stated that the whole of Spain had 
become literally empapada (his made-up word meaning ‘emPoped’) and 
that the nation was now drenched to the bones with holy water. Aside 
from his obvious irritation with the entire Papal public relations produc- 
tion, Sefior Gutiérrez was acutely aware of the irony and the inconsist- 
ency of His Holiness forcefully preaching an outmoded code of morals 
and ethics to a young democracy which had just elected a new president 
whose programme included the legalisation of both divorce and abortion. 

Although the Pope’s visit was flawlessly timed and there was much 
truth in the King’s words: “You come to us in a time of hope and uncer- 
tainty’, there remained many aspects of John Paul I’s personality which 
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did not go down well with the intelligent and observant Spanish. His 
hypnotic appeal was labelled by one newspaper as a form of ‘spiritual 
eroticism’, describing him as a sanctified version of that other dynamic 
Pole, Stanley Kowalsky from Tennessee Williams’s A Streetcar Named 
Desire. 

But aside from the slick, professional theatricality of the Pope, what 
really rankled the enlightened Spaniards was the double standard of the 
messages which he preached so vehemently. They strongly objected to his 
progressive defence of democratic liberty coupled with a ferocious con- 
servatism in terms of personal morality and the dogmas of the church. 
His opposition to abortion and divorce remained a minor irritant in com- 
parison to the general feeling that the Pope had implied that there was an 
inherent existence of sin in any form of physical desire, even within 
marital relationships. 

However, in spite of the astute and often disparaging comments from 
the intellectuals, there can be no doubt that the Pope’s visit to Spain did 
a great deal of good for the general morale and security of the Spanish 
nation. That six-week period between the election of Felipe González and 
his investiture as president was a precarious time in which terrorism 
might well have erupted and caused havoc. 

As everyone knows, and as it has been explicitly analysed by Anthony 
Gooch in his article, ‘Spain and “El 23 F’—Before and After’ which 
appeared in the same issue of Contemporary Review as Sir John Biggs- 
Davison’s ‘The Pope in Britain’, Spain has made enormous social and 
political strides since the death of Franco. But for all of these innovations, 
the Spanish are a profoundly religious people and are likely to remain so 
for a very long time. So here we have the curious dichotomy which now 
exists in Spain. Can the Spanish people reconcile their deeply Catholic 
beliefs with the modern changes which they themselves want and have 
chosen? It was to a great degree this conflict in the Spanish character that 
made the Pope’s visit at once so controversial, disturbing and exhilarating. 

As a foreigner, it was fascinating to watch the Spaniards’ reactions to 
this historic event which culminated for me personally in John Paul Ws 
actual visit to Seville. By that time I had seen so much of him on tele- 
vision and I bad read so much about him in the newspapers that my inter- 
est had begun to flag. But about mid-day, as I was leaving a bookshop 
near the cathedral, I saw crowds gathering at the Bishops’ Palace. 
And, for one moment, despite all of my reservations about this man, his 
teachings, and the whole spectacle of his visit, I found myself waving and 
cheering and regretting that I had not bought one of those yellow banners 
which said, ‘I love, you, Papa.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.9. ROBERT RUBENS 
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THE EISENHOWER DIARIES 
The Eisenhower Diaries. Edited by Robert Ferrell. 


General Eisenhow was, by common consent, a good and immensely likeable 
man: was he, by any reasonable standard, a great man? These diaries, admir- 
ably edited, bring us appreciably nearer to an affirmative answer. At the very 
least we can recognise him as one of the most remarkable men of our century. 


This book does not contain any very sensational revelations either of fact 
or comment. Eisenhower is generally thought to have cordially disliked Mont- 
gomery. The remarks here are restrained, though he refers, for example, to 
Monty’s ‘preposterous proposal to go to Berlin’. The only time that Eisenhower 
infuriated the British was over Suez in 1956. Mr. Ferrell admits that ‘the 
British, French and Israelis were furious at the United States’, But there is 
little indication here of Eisenhower's feelings. It has been said that he address- 
ed the British Prime Minister, Anthony Eden, over the transatlantic telephone 
in ‘barrack room language’. I have no idea whether the discretion shown is 
entirely Eisenhower's, or In any way due to the editor. 


The latter informs us that ‘one interesting aspect of the Eisenhower Diaries 
is the devotion that Ike evidenced towards his wife Mamie’, He refers blandly 
to the assertion of Eisenhower's automobile driver during the Second World 
War, which he admits were ‘explicit’. “But nothing’, he tells us, ‘in the Diaries 
supports these allegations’. So we are left not knowing what to think. 


In one respect the editor seems to me to do his hero lesy than justice. ‘Ike’, 
he says, ‘made some elementary attempts to understand the philosophy of the 
people in Moscow.’ His speculations on the nature of Communism would not 
have been impressive to any professional student of the subject, but they were 
impressive to the Republicans of his day! I, myself, admit to finding them 
impressive. Eisenhower produces an excellent summary of the reasons that 
led Lenin to assame that the capitalist and democratic system (Ike tends to 
equate the two) is bound to peak down through its inherent contradictions. He 
admits that this could happen, but believe that there is no reason why it should 
happen, if Americans are ready to forgo immediate gain for a long-term good. 

The editor is surely on undisputed ground in describing Eisenhower ag ‘a 
marvellous politician’, He goes on to describe him—surely with truth—as ‘a 
phenomenon m American politics. There has never been anything quite like 
him.’ In this century one would have to look, I suppose, to de Gaulle to find a 
soldier-statesman of comparable eminence, and de Gaulle’s military responsi- 
bilities never approached those of Eisenhower. In Britain, our minds go back 
to Wellington, the greatest of our generals who became Prime Minister. But 
Wellington’s background placed him on the extreme right of politics, Eisen- 
hower sprang from the very middle of the American culture. He and Truman, 
as our editor points out, both came from small towns of the Middle West. 
Eisenhower was the quintessential American and was typical of the country 


at its best. 
FRANK LONGFORD 
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LEADERS BY RICHARD NIXON 


Richard Nixon: ‘Leaders’: profiles of and reminiscences about men who have 
Shaped the modern world. Sidgwick and Jackson. £10.95. 


Richard Nixon, President turned author, assembles in this book a series of 
remarkable portraits of some of the major figures he has met: Winston 
Churchill Charles de Gaulle, Konrad Adenauer, Douglas MacArthur, Shigeru 
Yoshida, Nikita Khrushchev, Leonid Brezhnev, Chou En-lai, Mao Tse-tung, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Anwar el-Sadat, David Ben-Gurion, Golda Meir. As he puts 
it himself in his introduction: 


animes sea 5 i0 study the worlds ea ie OPE iny ee 
extraordinary of history to study the d’s leaders at first hand. the 


perspective experience. 

ee PODES Uie 1 Bayo eee te the heights 
unless you have also experienced the depths. Nor can you fully understand 

what drives a leader, if you have only sat on the sidelines, watching. 

Although he has done a considerable amount of background reading on each 
of his portraits, and in places—notably Churchill and de Gaulle—there is 
considerable familiar anecdotage, this is nevertheless a highly personal and 
reflective study, and its theme is power and what is at the root of political 
greatness. Power has, says Nixon, little to do with technique, although radio 
and television can be used to enhance or project it. It is closer to what it is 
fashionable nowadays to call charisma, more instinctive than intellectual, as 
much a product of character and drive as of training and experience. A con- 
siderable number of his subjects came to power after long periods in the 
political wilderness: it is a matter more of confidence than of anything else. 

History does have its own momentum. When the ‘leaders’ in power merely 
stick a moistened index finger into the air to see which way the popular wind 
is blowing, aa ee a ee 
do have a clear vision of future and the power to sway nations are in 
they will change the course of history. That is when history becomes 
a series of tracks in the wilderness that show where one man went first and then 
persuaded others to follow. 
Although it might be added as footnote that some important, if briefer, sketches 
in this book are of men who reached power but were ‘cerebral’ rather than 
emotional leaders, Hke de Gasperi and Sadat. 

It is foreign policy that preoccupies him here. Apart from Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, he excludes Americans, and he includes MacArthur primarily because 
of his role as supremo in Japan. He has a scathing word indeed for American 
diplomacy compared with British: 

Although the United States has many able foreign service le, I have found 
in my travels to countries in which the British were influen that their diplo- 


advice of their erperts before making rather 
‘consulting’ and informing them efterward. We must keep in mind that 
those who have the most do not necessarily have the most ; 


This is a book dotted by sharp insights but with considerable balance of 
Judgement. It is fascinating on many items: the relationship between Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur, for instance. Nixon admits that of these individuals, he 
felt especially close ‘to Adenauer, who, unlike Nixon himself, enjoyed political 
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campaigning and giving as good as he got; and who also defined a politician 
as one who could ‘outalt the rest’, On him, Nixon becomes almost lyrical: 

My most vivid Se ee will always be not of 

one of the premier political | of the post-war period but of Adenauer the 

fae wio mA Sr alge In aonar O Pepa or but shrewd and subtle 

a man outwardly stiff and austere but who, to those fortunate to be 


bly iets os cherished as a warm and sensitive human being with a captivat- 
fy eae Se ee aes oe decay load tle a his church, and his 
people, each but in different ways; a man one could always count on to 
stand- firm as a no matter how great the risks or 


Rarely has © pefvate An boen eo perfectly auited for public rompousibily. 

Of Sukarno and Nkrumah there are brief but sharply critical sketches. And 
the view of Nehru has a sharp cutting edge (‘brilliant, haughty, aristocratic, a 
man of quick temper and enormous ego... arrogant, abrasive and suffocat- 
ingly self-righteous’). 

The book concludes with a series of reflections on ‘in the arena’. It is wise 
and of value. But even more of value is the vividness and depth of these por- 
traits. They reveal an insight and a warmth that are very welcome in the man 
unhappily branded for history by the mark of Watergate and who experienced 


the valleys as well as the peaks of public life. 
ESMOND WRIGHT 


AN ASSESSMENT OF BRITAIN’S ECONOMY 


The Wasting of the British Economy. Sidney Pollard. St. Martin’s Press. 
£11.95. 


This is a provocative book that is impossible to be neutral about. Sidney 
Pollard ‘pulls no punches’ in his analysis of what he terms Britain’s ‘staggering 
relative decline’ since the end of World War IL Since that time, it is pointed 
out that the UK has been successively overtaken by Norway, Iceland, Finland, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, West Germany, France, Luxembourg, Austria, 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan and a number of oil states. Pollard observes 
that ‘After having led the world for two hundred years, Britain is no longer 
counted among the economically most advanced nations of the world’. He 
adds the bitter comment that ‘One short generation has squandered the inherit- 
ance of centuries’. 


\ So much for the ‘facts’; what about the causes? The author, rightly, in this 


s opinion, eschews monocausal explanations, although he does suggest 
—with considerable vigour—that a failure to invest in the modernisation of 
British industry is a major factor. This investment failure, he suggests, has 
steadily meant that the country has become less and less competitive, both in 
international markets and in the British market itself. While there have been 
some vulnerabilities specific to Britain (examples quoted include the ‘forced’, 
premature return to convertibility in 1947, defence burdens and ‘maintaining 
the Sterling Area), a cogent argument is offered to indicate that inappropriate 
policies are the main culprit. The U.K. economic weakness has been further 
exacerbated by the predisposition of successive governments to try to keep up 
diplomatic and political ‘appearances’ and by the discouragement and corro- 
sion of British entrepreneurship in the ‘productive sector’. Basic difficulties, 
too, have been compounded by trades union rigidities and stubborn resistance 
to technological innovation. 
In a concludmg chapter, Professor Pollard, now of the University of Biele- 
feld, identifies as the prime material problem... the pressing need to divert 
resources from consumption to investment and to expand the capital goods 
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industry. This is seen ag a prerequisite for Britain to rejoin the advanced 
countries by an upward spiral of modernisation, output rise, cost reductions 
and recapture of market shares. At times, the author comes across as, what 
might be termed, an ‘investment fundamentalist’... he is also critical of the 
value of training in economic theory as a basis for economic management in 
the public sector. Surprisingly, as an academic, he devotes little attention to 
the role of our educational system as a factor in Britain’s economic decline. 
This is a penetrating book which is written by a scholar of obvious convic- 
tion——there is plenty of historical perspective and the author clearly feels 
passionately about his subject. His thesis is highly likely to be provocative to 
many and it should stimulate thought on what, after all, is undeniably an 


important topic. .. the economic future of Britain. 
RAYMOND J. G. WELLS 


DICKENS’ APPROACH TO WOMEN 
Dickens and Women. Michael Slater. J. M. Dent. £15.00. 


Some eight years ago, Dr. Michael Slater, of Birkbeck College, was visited 
with an idea of simple excellence—to construct a full study of Charles Dickens’ 
treatment of women in his fiction, as tempered by his encounters in life. Such 
a study would draw on some new, previously unpublished material, and was to 
grow into a complex discussion of Dickens’ perception of femaleness and his 
conception of woman’s role in society. 

The received view of Dickens’ female characters, apart from a few minority 
voices, such as those of Barbara Hardy and Mrs. Leavis, has been that they 
are either savage caricatures, or sentimentalised pastel angels. Dr. Slater, how- 
ever, engages in a lively and always most reasonable and convincing analysis 
which reveals subtleties and, in tandem, illuminates the whole of Dickens. 
That is not to say, even so, that the Dickens ideal of domestic womanhood, 
neatly burnishing the well-stocked hearth, is rendered any the more palatable 
to feminist opinion. 

It is in his reassessment of Dickens’ own relationships, sympathetic and 
never extreme, that Dr. Slater is at his most persuastve. He will not accept a 
stereotype, mor a crude application of biography to fictional characters, and 
each by now legendary woman of significance is, in turn, paraded for review. 
Thus, while acknowledging the profound nature of Dickens’ sense of betrayal 
by his mother in her attempt to return him to durance at the blacking-factory 
—his ‘bad mother experience—Dr. Slater also conscientiously records the 
practical, and valued, contributions which Elizabeth Dickens made to her 
son’s domestic economy, as evidenced by Dickens’ correspondence. Mrs. 
Micawber, then, (Dr. Slater continues) bears a complicated relationship to 
Elizabeth Dickens—‘carefully distanced from the child David who is re-enact- 
ing his author’s childhood sufferings, and partly a ‘‘wish-fulfilment”’ rewriting 
of the role played by Elizabeth during the blacking-factory time.’ 

Moving to the brother/sister relationship, Dr. Slater proposes that the 
choice of his sister’s name, Fanny, for Little Dorrit’s selfish, shallow sister, is 
the only chie, in Dickens’ novels, to feelings of long-harboured but deeply 
repreased resentment and hostility towards his sister, who had been favoured 
by being allowed to attend the Royal Academy of Music. 

Dr. Slater strongly disputes the evidence for the story that Maria Beadnell 
was sent away in 1831/2 to finishing school in Paris, in order to distance her 
from Dickens’ undesirable attentions, whence she returned cold and strangely 
altered towards him. Apparently the dates are unsubstantlated. Moreover, 
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teasing Maria had' many suitors throughout the period in question. Nor did 
Dickens entirely lose contact with Maria until she re-entered his life twenty- 
two years later as disappointingly plump Mrs. Winter. Dr. Slater’s research is 
particularly strong in the Marla Beadnel! feld. 

Mary Hogarth, doomed and sanctified sister-in-law, was, according to Dr. 
Slater, on epistolary evidence, very much more vital and observant, and alto- 
gether exceptional than the plain putty which has popularly been supposed to 
have been glazed by Dickens’ fervent imagination. While it is well accepted 
that Dickens’ loftier feelings about Mary may be enshrined in the central 
figure of Agnes, Dr. Slater believes that somewhere in David Copperfield, too, 
Dickens was compelled to record the earthy, playful charm of Mary Hogarth, 
and did so through the medium of the rosy Crewler girls, who gambolled like 
Rusakin’s Posies at Winnington. 

The marriage to Catherine Hogarth of course deserves, and receives, a 
penectrative treatment which is reminiscent of Dr. Robert Gittings’ studies of 
the Hardy marriages. In this way, Dr. Slater re-cxamines the allegedly dis 
affected letters of the courtship, and detects passion. “The Johnsonian cadences 
of his language here betray not, I think, any chilly sense of superiority but an 
effort to rise to the “height of his great argument”, to impress upon Catherine 
the gravity, the desperate importance for them both, of what he is talking 
about.’ 

Nor will Dr. Slater have it that Mary Hogarth was a source of jealousy: 
treasuring the memory was a bond. The infamous instances of Dickens’ 
callousness towards Catherine’s sufferings in childbirth are far outnumbered 
in his letters by expressions of concern. Dr. Slater chips away at the charges 
that Catherine was physically clumsy and domestically incompetent, and will 
not have it that the marital discord was of long standing: for seventeen years . 
Catherine supported Charles Dickens in many of his needs and deserves better 
than to be regarded as a mere drag on his triumphal chariot. 

Georgina Hogarth, the third sister intrinsicate with Dickens, is interestingly 
shown. ‘It waa her relationship to Catherine, however, rather than any “daugh- 
terly” relationship to himself that was, I believe, most deeply important to 
Dickens.” For sisterliness was an essential quality of true womanliness. In his 
novels, especially in Bleak House, Dickens explores the guilt which he feels 
over Georgina’s unmarried state. 

The Ellen Ternan adventure is sternly stripped of its myths and it is power- 
fully suggested that her impact on Dickens’ emotional Hfe is revealed more in 
his portrayal of certain of his leading male figures, notably Bradicy Headstone 
and Jasper, than in his heroines—the brash and easy viewpoint which is always 
foreign to Dr. Slater in his voyage around the distaff side of Charles Dickens. 
MOLLY TIBBS 


HISTORY OF THE CINEMA 


The Story of Cinema (Volume 1). David Shipman. Hodder & Stoughton. 
£14.95. 


It is fashionable nowadays to use the word seminal in connection with the 
cinema, but if ever the word was justified it is in relation to David Shipman’s 
book, which traces the history of the cinema, in this volume, from its earliest 
beginnings to Gone With the Wind, which Shipman describes as ‘the Sistine 
Chapel among movies’. Personally, I found it, particularly the last hour, one 
of the more boring experiences of my life, but this is the great attraction of 
Shipman’s writing and judgement. He presents an attractive case with which ' 
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one can disagree, What is possibly right is that this book is the Sistine Chapel 
of cinema histories. 

Most cinematographic historians regard the film The Great Train Robbery 
as the most influential carly film, but Shipman argues that this itself was, 
frame for frame, taken from an earlier film, A Daring Daylight Robbery. 
Shipman has taken the trouble to view the films which, until recent times, were 
relatively unknown and consequently dismissed. 

As the book progresses, Shipman’s assessments become more interesting. 
After all, few of us have seen the early Japanese silents, whereas all of us have 
seen the whole or parts of Intolerance and Birth of a Nation. D. W. Griffith is 
disposed of as having reached a minimal level of competence, and his former 
employee, Von Stroheim, receives a similar re-rating downwards, Shipman has 
always been strong on the French cinema, and in his chapter dealing with the 
early films of Renoir, Ophuls and l’Herbier, his clear love .of the art form 
shines through the text. It will be interesting to read his comments of the great 
decades of Continental cinemas following the Second World War. ` 

There are, of course, errors in the text. It is hardly surprising if, in a book 
of this complexity and depth, there were not to be, but they are remarkably 
few. Books are often touted to be indispensable, but for anyone with even a 
marginal interest in the cinema, this is one of them. For anyone with real 
interest it is indeed a prize. 

| JAMES MORTON 


. MASKS AND MAGIC 
The Way of the Masks. Claude Lévi-Strauss. Jonathan Cape. £15. 


In his earliest major work on the undertying structure of all societies, Les 
structures élémentaire de la parenté (1949), Claude Lévi-Strauss succeeded in 
ahowing that the enormous variety of types of kinship and institutions rests 
finally upon a principle of communication. Every characteristic custom, each 
communally recognised artefact, represents some form of address: Lévi-Strauss 
has possessed a life-long interest in the forms of address manifested in the art 
forms of the American Northwest Coast Indians, especially in their masks, of 
which the Swatwhé are the most striking and puzzling known examples. From 
his initial work on the basic structure of society in general, he has, then, extra- 
polated the material for a book in which his main concern is the meaning of 
these masks in the dialogue between the ancient tribes to whom they clearly 
represented more than a form of acting out particular stories in tribal lore. 
They were an integral part of the social hierarchical customs, a form of con- 
tinuing dialogue between communities and their emissaries and a means of 
indicating wealth, intention and degrees of Kinship. The shapes, colours and 
materials of these masks have been ahown to possess prime importance in our 
understanding, if only to a limited extent, something of the customary and 
continuous commerce between groups whose indications were more often made 
by symbols of a tangible rather than a linguistic kind. This does not, to Lévi- 
Strauss, mean that their concepts were simpler than those of most linguistic- 
ally adept societies. Structures are both tangible and conceptnal, and the new 
volume brings out the ideas and beHefs embodied in the significant features 
revealed in the forms depicted by dramatic masks. 

The solution Lévi-Strauss proposes to the mystery of their meaning is one 
of a close connection with the copper culture, known to have existed in many 
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forms from Alaska to California and to have had direct links with European 
medieval gold and silver smithing. The masks of the Swaiwhé, brilliant in 
form, colour and feature, are especially rich in burnish and can easily be 
imagined as frightening symbols of wealth and power. Ag part of a dialogue 
between neighbouring tribes, they cannot be understood as isolated objects 
and could be seen as representative indications of aspects of local hierarchies. 
The more glittering the mask the greater the wearer, for he must demonstrably 
own vast resources of precious metal and of willing hands to fashion the mask 
to his requirements, For marriage-rituals it was clearly an invaluable Indicator 
of status. The volume contains many illustrations of masks appropriate to int 
tiation rites, to festivals and ceremonies of the seasons: but above all they 
extol the virtues of wise men and denote the marks of lineage and the posses- 
sion of wealth. There are signs of humour like those in medieval European 
mystery plays: some masks are capable of trivial treatment, others appear only 
on the most solemn occasions to perform their appointed tasks in the ritual 
These masks are identified with their wearers whose appearance guarantees 
weight and high authority. 

In his serious quest for the meaning of masks and their comparability in 
different regions, Lévi-Strauss shows himself, as always, to be a storyteller of 
the first rank. No reader could fail to follow his trall with excitement and 


enjoyment. 


BETTY ABEL 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Libyan Sandstorm (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. £12.95). John A. Cooley, the 
author of this ‘complete account of 
Qaddafi’s revolution’, is the well- 
known journalist who has served 
twenty-six years in the Middle East 
as a correspondent for The Christian 
Science Monitor, UPI and NBC news 
and is now with ABC News in Lon- 
don, and has written and spoken 
extensively on North Africa and the 
Arab world. In this new study, writ- 
ten for the general reader ‘without 
overly displeasing the specialists’, 
John Cooley is concerned with the 
transformation of Libya by Qaddafi 
since his seizure of power in Septem- 
ber 1969, and his foreign policies. 
‘He has lifted his desert realm out of 
obscurity, and his people out of pov- 
erty and the shadow of underdevelop- 
ment. Yet his zeal has turned half the 


world into enemies.” The author 
naturally pays much attention to the 
oil boom already in process before 
the revolution. -By a series of much 
greater participation agreements with 
the oil companies, nationalisation in 
other cases, control of the price and 
output, Qaddafi gained effective con- 
trol and vastly increased the state’s 
oil revenue annually from $1.3 billion 
in 1970 to about $20 billion for a 
population of less than three milHon. 
He deals extensively with early 
American support of Qaddafi, regard- 
ed as anti-Russian, later Simai 
into bitter opposition, Similarly, his 

friendship with Sadat and the pro- 
posed union with Egypt was followed 
by enmity. John Cooley discusses at 
length Qaddafi’s foreign policies, his 
efforts to dominate the Arab world 
in the name of Arab unity and his 
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terror tactics. Soviet Russia became 
his ally with Russian bases in Libya. 
The author concludes: ‘Under Qad- 
dafi, Libyans probably have even less 
love for their East bloc advisers than 
their fathers did for the West bloc 
ones under King Idris.” As to the 
immediate future, in the author’s 
view an army take-over is Qaddafi’s 
only fear. The particular value of 
this book is the comprehensive cover- 
age and the general course of events. 
On particular matters, there are 
bound to be varying assessments. 


The Rape of Cypras (Prosperity 

Publications. £1.00 paperback), The 
author, Kiamran Halil, has a particu- 
lar knowledge of and interest in 
Cyprus, being a former District 
Judge. In this brief but useful study, 
he discusses the character and rela- 
tions between Greeks and Turks in 
the history of the island. There has 
been no assimilation between the two 
races, utterly distinct and antagon- 
istic in both culture and religion. 
Indeed, he argues that since 1963 
there has been de facto partition, so 
that. young Turks and Greeks have 
never come into personal contact 
‘and most likely regard one another 
as “the enemy’’.’ In his view, ‘the 
two races are doomed to remain 
irreconcilable’ with ‘no hope what- 
soever of ever living ade by side.’ He 
contends that de jure partition ‘would 
seem to be the only sensible solution’, 
giving about ‘30% of the terrain in 
the North of Cyprus to the Turks’ 
with compensation to refugees. Mr. 
Hall does not convince the reader 
that this ‘solution’ would be accepted 
by either side. 


Gandhi the Man (Turnstone Press. 
95p. paperback). This profusely 
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illustrated volume is the second edi 
tion of Eknath Easwaran’s study of 
Gandhi’s spiritual development in 
non-violence, the doctrine and prac- 
tice of Satyagraha. Easwaran, himself 
a distinguished teacher and writer on 
meditation and founder of the Blue 
Mountain Centre of Meditation in 
Berkeley, California, is particularly 
qualified to write on Gandhi, whom 
he met, and was greatly influenced 
by, many years ago. Michael N. Nag- 
ler has written a brief Foreword to 
this edition. In a new appendix, 
Timothy Flinders has an interesting 
exposition on ‘How Satyagraha 
Worka.’ 


edition as a single volume Unwin 
paperback of nearly 1,200 pages. It 
covers the three Parts: The Fellow- 
ship of the Ring, The Two Towers © 
and The Return of the Ring. The 
work was written at intervals between 
1936 and 1949, much of it during the 
war. In his Foreword, the author 
stresses that he had no intention of 
giving a ‘message’. ‘It is neither 
allegorical nor topical.’ The war was 
fortuitous and irrelevant. “The crucial 
chapter, “The Shadow of the Past”, 
is one of the oldest parts of the tale 
. . . littl or nothing in it was modi 
fled by the war that began in 1939 or 
its sequels.” He points out that this 
paperback edition ‘contains the com- 
plete text of the revised edition of 
1966 together with the index and 
appendices which were ad 
omitted.’ 


+ i ese Ani s latest Collection of Poems 


THE. HURTING KIND 


-is now available from 
l Bridge House Publications 
80 St. Helen’s Road Hastings East Sussex 


3 £2.00 plus 30p postage. 


PRIZE FOR YOUNG SEMIOTICIANS 


The German Association for Semiotic Studies announces a prize of DM 5,000 for the 
best article or book on the topic: 


WHY AND HOW DO SIGN SYSTEMS CHANGE ? 
Presentation of tha award will be at the Fourth Congress of the German Association 
for Semiotic Studies, to take place m Munich in October 1984. 

Applications and rèquests for further information should be addressed to: 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR SEMIOTIC STUDIES 
Executive Board 


Institute of Semiotics and the Theory of Communication 
Free U Berlin 

Malteserstr. 74-100 

_D-1000 Berlin 46 (West Germany). 
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BRITISH NOVELISTS, 1930-1959 


Edited by Bernard Oldsey. (Dictionary of Literary Biography, Volume 15) 
700 pages in 2 parts. Illustrations; Bibliographies; Cumulative Index. 
A Bruccoli Clark Book. 


Published by Gale Research Co., Detroit, 1983. CIP: L.C. Card No. 82- 
6232. ISBN 0-8103-1637-4. $148.00 /set. (Ready March 1983). 


` COME To. LIFE JN THE COUNTRY” 


_ Farmhouse Holidays and Self-catering Cottages. 
_ Over 250 throughout Britain. 
Personally inspected and recommended. 


FREE 72 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
‘COLOURFUL. 
BROCHURE: 


o COUNTRY FARM HOUDAYS ` 
- THE PALACE, HAM LANE, POWICK,. 
WORCESTER. TEL: (0905) 830899 
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REAGAN AT MID-TERM 
by Leo Mates 


IDWAY through his term in office, President Reagan’s support in 
Congress and in the electoral body is declining, as witness the recent 
elections for all members of the US House of Representatives, a 
third of the Senate and 36 state governors, Every president sees a decline in 
voter support after his first two years in the White House, so this in itself is 
no surprise. Far more important is the fact that the Democrats’ whopping 
majority in the House of Representatives, where they outnumber the Re- 
publicans by about one hundred, makes it hard to believe that the White 
House can carry out its economic plans without making major concessions 
along the way. 

The Republican majority in the Senate remains unchanged, but some 
senators who were sure bets in their state, barely scraped through, showing 
a drop in support even in regions which traditionally vote Republican. This 
tendency is also reflected in the returns for legislative bodies in individual 
states, Therefore, not only can the Democrats’ opposition be expected to 
grow, but the Republicans themselves may waver when it comes to carry- 
ing out the underlying idea of Reagan’s economic policy, Le. to boost 
the economy through tax cuts. 

All this does not mean, however, that the electorate has turned its back 
on Reagan. Public opmion polls show that people still remember that the 
American economy’s downhill slide began before Reagan’s time and that 
the Democrats had an important hand in it during President Carter’s ad- 
ministration. This explains the mixed reactions of the electorate, which has 
warned Reagan to stop his ruthless assault on the living standard of the 
poor. And this means that compromise solutions will have to be found 
which will stimulate- the economy on the one hand, and show greater con- 
cem for living standards on the other. 

But Reagan made such concessions towards expenditures even before 
the elections. He even clashed with some of his closest advisers who accused 
him of watering down the programme they had drawn up together during 
the 1980 election campaign. Therefore, one should view expected adjust- 
ments regarding possible cutbacks in military expenditures and more care- 
ful assessments of social benefits not simply as the result of the election 
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retums, but rather as a lesson learned in the past two years. 

In the summer of 1982, during the budget debate in Congress and in 
government circles, Reagan already showed an understanding for the slow 
progress in the country’s economic recovery. He saw the pitfalls in the 
original plan to stimulate economic activity as a means of ultimately creat- 
ing the conditions for employment and resolving social problems. This is 
not to say that the underlying idea has changed, only that it is politically 
untenable to allow the living standard of more and more people to decline, 
in the hope that everything will turn out well in the end. In short, this 
signalled that the White House was beginning to take note of the impatience 
of people who were supposed to tighten their belts and ensure the means 
for a fresh surge in economic activity. 

As Reagan reaches mid-term in office, he is becoming more of a realist 
and beginning to see that people cannot be treated like abstract variables in 
an economic equation. In other words, the time factor is being taken into 
account. People can be patient for a year or two, but not much longer. The 
subjective factor of popular strivings and expectations is beginning to out- 
welgh econometric calculations. 

Similar shifts can be seen in American foreign policy. Here again, Reagan 
began seriously adjusting his course well before the elections. Although the 
election returns primarily referred to domestic issues, they added a sense of 
urgency to adjustments in this field as well. This was especially evident in 
the referendums which some states held in conjunction with the elections on 
an American and Soviet nuclear weapons freeze. However, one should not 
overestimate their impact on White House policy in the years to come. It is 
very unlikely, given the present condition of the two sides’ strategic arms, 
that the United States would make any concession in this field and agree to 
freeze its nuclear arsenal. 

The only area where there has been no adjustment is the United States’ 
attitude to strictly bilateral] questions with the Soviet Union, and that means 
armaments and to Soviet policy in Poland. This also applies, in part, to the 
problems of Kampuchea and Afghanistan, but not to their place in the 
overall spectrum of American policy. Namely, although energetic con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union is still the order of the day, its impact on 
other questions has diminished. It is worth remembering that from the very 
outset the administration’s policy was marked not so much by a hard line 
towards Moscow as by linking up this confrontation with other questions 
so that it directly affected American positions on virtually all world prob- 
lems. However, relations with the Soviet Union will also depend on how 
they are affected by changes m the Soviet leadership following Brezhnev’s 
death. 

Similarly, American policy towards China, the Middle East, southern 
Africa and Latin America was merely a variation of its confrontation with 
the Soviet Union, and neglected the outstanding and specific problems of 
each individual region. In the first half of Reagan’s term of office this 
brought the United States into difficulty in many, if not all, regions of the 
world. Moreover, it began having an increasingly serious effect on relations 
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within the North Atlantic Alliance itself, Problems with the alliance started 
worrying Reagan seriously at the beginning of last year which was probably 
why he so energetically supported Britain during its armed conflict with 
Argentina over the Falkland Islands. This, in turn, only aggravated the 
United States’ problems in its relations with the whole of Latin America. 

In the Middle East, the initial idea was to create a strong front against 
possible Soviet penetration from the north. This was reflected in the sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia and in efforts to turn relations with Israel into 
an alliance directed against the Soviet Union. The result was a decline in 
American influence in the region and this encouraged Begin in his ruthless 
and bloody attack against Lebanon, and in ignormg Reagan’s opposition to 
Israeli policy for the West Bank. 

This stand neglected the problems which, regardless of Soviet policy, 
dominate the Middle East scene. When the aggression against Lebanon 
threatened to tear apart the already shaky Camp David formulations m- 
herited from Carter, when it threatened a complete loss of influence over 
the Arabs as a whole and a loss of control over Israel itself, Reagan began 
changing course. The upshot, even before the recent elections, was his plan 
which recognises in principle the Palestinians’ national rights. 

In Africa, Reagan saw the Republic of South Africa only as a possible 
ally against the Soviet Union and as an important base in the southern 
Atlantic. His policy towards the region’s problems, towards Namibia in 
particular but also towards the independent countries of southern Africa, 
was one of utter coldness. It maintained the illusion that a benevolent stand 
towards South Africa would influence it to withdraw from Namibia. But the 
exact opposite occurred, South Africa stepped up its pressure on its north- 
ern neighbours, assuming that it could take advantage of its own importance 
to America in the latter’s confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, the United States saw dangerous Soviet plots in every 
attempt to improve the position of working people in the countries of 
Africa. Here again, neglect of the continent’s specific problems was fostered 
by a tendency to see everything in terms of just another foothold for 
American-Soviet confrontation. This deadlocked the talks on Namibia as 
Canada and the European partners in the contact group were at odds with 
the United States. The group, comprising the United States, Canada, Brit- 
ain, the Federal Republic of Germany and France, underwent a kind of 
crisis of its own. 

Even before the elections there were serious signs, not the least of which 
was the Secretary of State Schultz’s mitiative that ties with independent 
countries in southern Africa and in Africa generally were being streng- 
thened, that more substantial economic aid was being offered and a more 
energetic stance taken in relation to South Africa. This policy is still in 
its initial phase, but it can be expected to evolve in the direction of 
correcting Washington’s original unilateral position. 

In Asia, and especially with regard to China, American policy is more 
or less the same as elsewhere. At first, during the election campaign, China 
was ignored in favour of Taiwan as an ally and Pacific base for America’s 
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confrontation with the USSR. Then China was to be America’s ‘card’ with 
the Soviet Union. But this only increased Peking’s mistrust of Washington. 
Now one sees no possibility of reviving contacts between the two; China’s 
talks with Moscow may clarify the situation within the foreseeable future. 
Obviously, China has no intention of being an instrument in any one 
nation’s policy. Consequently, the situation in this triangle can be cleared 
up only if both Moscow and Washington accept China as an equal partner, 
regardless of their own mutual relations. 

Reagan’s decision to support Argentina’s resolution on negotiating 
sovereignty over the Falkland Islands, and his moves to improve relations 
with Latin America in general, show that the administration has realised 
that even in its immediate neighbourhood it cannot pursue a policy based 
on the imagined or even real threat of growing Soviet influence and that 
such a policy only creates the opposite effect of what was intended. The 
vote on the Argentine resolution was an awkward affair because it affected 
Britain, but it shows how important the White House feels it is to change 
course in this area. 

Meanwhile, relations between the allies are beset by difficulties, and the 
reason is not just American rigidity regarding the Soviet Union, which has 
fired disagreement within the Atlantic Alliance over the armament ques- 
tions and especially the construction of the Siberian gas pipeline. These 
difficulties have been largely aggravated by making relations with the Soviet 
Union the central point of all regional problems. The crisis culminated with 
the application of sanctions against certain companies in Western Europe, 
but at least things promised to come to a head. 

It is still too early to say how elastic the United States will be in its con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union itself, but here the election results could 
have a bearing. They reflect not just growing public sentiment against the 
arms race, but also the need, under electorate pressure, to adjust policy to 
reductions in arms expenditure. This seems all the more feasible as the 
situation in the Soviet Union is also difficult, so that both sides may show 
more goodwill at the negotiating table on armaments. 

The most serious problem is still direct and bilateral confrontation with 
the Soviet Union over its actions in Poland, Afghanistan and in the Viet- 
nam-Kampuchea dispute. This is bound to have its reflection both on 
relations in Europe and on the development of relations based on the Final 
Act of Helsinki. However, this problem was already in full evidence before 
anyone even dreamed that Reagan could become the next president of the 
United States. It is to be expected, therefore, that regardless of how diplo- 
matic efforts turn out, the controversy in Madrid will remain a field of 
continuing confrontation, despite agreement on the arms question (if it is 
ever reached). But it was the same during Carter’s time and the SALT-2 
agreement. 


[Leo Mates is Washington Correspondent for Review of International 
Affairs, Yugoslavia. ] 
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GOVERNMENT 43—ITALY’S ELECTORAL DILEMMA 


by Tim Parks 


ITH its 43rd post-war government now installed Italy appears 

to have reached the climax of its long political dilemma. Fanfani’s 

four-party coalition consisting primarily of his own conservative 
Christian Democratic Party (261 seats) and the Socialist Party (61 seats) 
is as shaky and divided as the short-lived governments that preceded it 
and there would seem to be precious little reason to believe that it will 
avoid their fate until the scheduled elections in 1984. In fact, elections 
were only avoided in the two crises of last year because of the 
general dismal conviction that they would leave the situation largely 
unchanged. Italy thus appears condemned for some time to come to 
governments of embarrassingly brief duration, whose economic policies 
will be about as coherent as one might expect from a coalition of two 
parties whose views polarise in much the same way as those of Margaret 
Thatcher and Michael Foot. And this in a country desperately in need 
of strong economic guidance, with inflation at 17%, unemployment 
rapidly reaching the same level as in Britain; tax evasion and corruption 
of massive proportions. 

But does Italy’s political problem have a core and does the core have a 
solution? Further, does the situation have any message at all for British 
politicians, presently facing the possibility of three strong parties in 
Parliament, the need for coalitions and demands for a different kind of 
electoral system? 

The bi-polarisation of Italian politics immediately after the war into 
Communist (Russian leaning) and Christian Democrat (American lean- 
ing), certainly lies at the heart of the matter. Considerably stronger than 
in other European countries, the Italian Communist Party consistently 
commands a very disciplined thirty per cent of the vote in any kind of 
election and despite three decades without any real share of power it has 
shown no signs of withering away in the manner of the French and 
Spanish communist parties. It remains equally true, however, that the 
remaining 70%, of the population is still extremely nervous of a possible 
communist government, so nervous in fact as to be willing to ignore the 
consistent failures and occasionally blatant clientelism of the Christian 
Democrats and their coalitions. The voting pattern of the country is 
thus fairly stable. One third of the elected members are communist but, 
assuming that they are forever to be denied a position in government, 
the other two thirds—Christian Democrat, Socialist and a variety of other 
parties—must muddle on together in coalitions as best they can. There 
is thus no prospect of alternating governments, new ideas or radical 
changes. All is fudge and compromise. 

The effect of this state of affairs on the health of the two major parties 
has been devastating. With an indefinite period of power in front of them 
it is not surprising that the Christian Democrats often seem to have sunk 
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into a state of complete mental and moral torpor. There is no need to 
prove anything to anybody, especially because, operating in coalition, 
their responsibility is diminished. Again, with absolutely no prospect of 
power, the Communist Party likewise shows every likelihood of becoming 
an arcane and outdated theory machine with little incentive to make 
realistic policies for the complex and rapidly changing Italian scene. 
What little hope of change there is would appear to lie with the Socialist 
party, which is growing steadily and would dearly like to achieve the 
miracle of a Mitterrand or Gonzalez. But its expansion at present is 
simply not on that scale and being obliged to work closely with the 
Christian Democrats, simply for the sake of providing Italy with a 
government at all, it is continually compromised by its apparent 
adherence to conservative legislature. Moreover, although it has virtually 
promised not to form a coalition alone with the Communists, should it 
grow sufficiently large to hold the balance in Parliament, it is clearly 
mistrusted over this by many moderates in the centre, and hated for it 
by radicals on the left. At its present rate of growth it will be more than 
a decade before the Socialists will be able to offer even the hope of an 
alternative government. And that may be too long. 


Given the extent of this paralysis the answer might be to change the 
machinery for electing members in order to break what appears to be a 
fatal mould. Under the present system Italy is split up into a number of 
very large electoral districts, each returning thirty or so members to 
parliament. The voter (legally obliged to go to the polls), is faced with 
a bewildering ballot sheet, an unlimited number of parties, the major 
ones of which will offer a full thirty candidates for election. The voter 
selects his party, then his preferred candidate within that party and makes 
his cross. After the count the seats are allotted on a proportional basis. 
A party need get only eighty thousand votes over one of these large 
areas in order to gain a seat in parliament. Moreover, after the seats are 
allotted, any votes left over (that is, which do not make up one of the 
blocks of eighty thousand required for a seat), are sent to a central 
electoral college where they are put together with all other excess votes 
and more seats are allotted. This naturally tends to favour the develop- 
ment of small parties because no vote is ‘wasted’—whereas almost any 
vote for a small party is ‘wasted’ in the British system. The result is that 
many moderate voters, disillusioned with the Christian Democrats but 
unwilling to move left to the Socialists, tend to opt for the many very small 
parties of the centre, Republicans, Liberals, Social Democrats etc. While 
the system as a whole leads to a very accurate reflection in parliament 
of the political ideas of the people, it also increases the difficulty of 
forming a coherent coalition because so many party leaders, each with 
their own particular axe to grind, all have to be consulted. 


The system has also posed similar problems for the left. It has favoured 
the development of splinter groups dissatisfied with the Communist and 
Socialist Parties (the Radical Party, PdUp and others) and prevented 
the formation of a broad church party that could include both radicals 
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and moderates. Splits are encouraged by the fact that there is no 
psychological electoral threshold to be overcome. A very small number 
of votes can be turned into the corresponding representation in parlia- 
ment with chaotic results. It is in this respect that the British might 
reasonably reflect on the admirably democratic Italian system before they 
decide to change their own. Were such a system to be introduced in the 
UK the Labour Party would surely not survive even the first election. 
The Liberal SDP alliance would split into two parties (there is no need 
for alliances in this system). The Conservative Party might well split 
around the Wets and Drys, the Nationalist Party would win their first 
seats, and there would be no reason why ethnic minorities might not form 
their own ethnic parties and win a fair number of seats. It is doubtful 
whether the resulting wrangle in Parliament would be any more instruc- 
tive than that in the present Italian parliament. The truth is that electoral 
machinery should not be designed simply to reflect passively the views 
of the people, but to develop those views by presenting the voter with a 
strong sense of political exigency; of the need to arrive at a solution 
which will provide the country with a strong government. 


The possibility of a change in the electoral system has been much 
discussed recently in Italy in precisely these terms, and most especially 
by the Socialist Party. They have suggested the introduction of the 
French presidential system, probably in the hope that such a system 
might produce the kind of conditions that brought Mitterrand to power 
in France. The Christian Democrats have more cautiously suggested the 
German proportional system where the requirement that a party have 
5%, of the overall vote before taking a single place in parliament would 
wipe out most of the small parties that paddle about the Italian govern- 
ment’s feet. But a recent study by an authoritative Italian political writer, 
Gianfranco Pasquino, suggests that the introduction of any radical 
change in the electoral roles will only worsen the situation. Both the 
German and French methods, decimating the smaller parties, would leave 
the Christian Democrats in a clear and large majority (under the English 
system they would have a massive majority), the Communists likewise 
strengthened and the Socialists not even in a position to hold the balance 
between the two. If the general fear of the Communist Party persisted 
there would be no more hope of an alternative or alternating governments 
than there is today, just another decade or two with the Christian 
Democrats, although they at least would be in the position to do what 
they wanted. The core of Italy’s problem, Pasquino concludes, does not 
lie wholly either in the existence of a large Communist Party considered 
unacceptable by the majority, or in the present electoral system, but 
in an unfortunate combination of the two which would appear to deny 
the country the possibility of change. . 

Possibly, Pasquino does not analyse in sufficient detail the psychological 
effects of a more ruthless electoral system, or the extent to which people 
might learn to use their vote differently in different situations. However, 
he is certainly clear about one thing, that it is extremely unlikely that the 
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present perlament, as at present constituted, will ever be able to push 
through a radical and traumatic reform of this nature. Hence, in all 
likelihood Italy will have to muddle on as Dee econ poe tee Peso 
stalemate resolves itself within the present system. 

The dangers of this prolonged march into the dark with absolutely no 
glimmer of light at the end of the tunnel are obvious. The longer the 
paralysis continues the greater the frustration becomes. If people arrive 
at the conclusion that there is no possibility whatsoever of any significant 
change within the machinery of the democratic constitution, then the 
only thing likely to change or break in a real emergency (the not 
impossible bankruptcy for example) is the constitution itself. It is at least 
ig aa a e a a a a 
been so active in in Italy. 

It isn’t likely” that the return of Amintore Fanfani as Prime Minister - 
will do anything to change this perception, rather the opposite. But then, 
most probably he won’t hold the job for long. And the subsequent 
elections? The people of Italy live in hope. There is always the World . 
Bank at the end of the day. 

‘Italy is like a mistress, she can’t keep herself, but surely she can 
have herself kept,’ is one of the favourite Italian sayings at times of 
national crisis. | 


[Tim Parks is a journalist living and working in Italy.] 


The May issue of Contemporary Review includes Lessons of the 
Falklands Episode by Sir Peter Smithers, Right to Reply to the 
Media by Tom Benyon, M.P., Problems and Prospects for the 


French Government’s Second Year by Dorothy Pickles (held over 
from the April issue) and Thai Tourism i ene: 
amen Wells. 
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JAPAN IN WALES 
by Keith Clarke 


APAN’S manufacturing venture into Wales is a success story. Success 

both for the hosts in having attracted the largest concentration of 

Japanese manufacturing plants anywhere in the UK, success for the 
Japanese companies which have established profitable operations many 
thousands of miles from home with a largely local workforce. 

A group of London based journalists ventured into the Principality late 
last year to discover for themselves if anything of real significance was 
happening or whether it was just a routine case of industrial expansion. 
The spate of stories appearing at the time indicated the former. This 
article is an attempt to examine the Japan in Wales story so far and 
question whether there are any implications for other regions seeking 
overseas investment on the one hand and British Industry on the other. 

As is mainly recognised the background to the arrival of a number of 
Japanese manufacturers is that Japan, now the second largest economy 
in the Free-World, has not only to trade from the home base but manu- 
facture many of the successful products within the regions where the 
products are being sold. A natural economic and trading development, 
and a path previously followed by many successful trading nations includ- 
ing the UK, US and West Germany. 

The current state of the world economy and the resultant trend to- 
wards protectionism has, in the case of Japan, made it even more 
imperative that such direct investment should be undertaken. There is a 
limit to the size of trade surpluses acceptable within the world economy 
and Japan’s leaders are well aware that the limit has more or less been 
reached. Consequently, Japanese Government policy is to strongly en- 
courage its private corporations to set up overseas operations. This policy 
also coincides with the wishes of the UK Government which sees it as 
a means of redressing the bilateral trade imbalance. 

Stated in such an almost simplistic way, one would be excused for 
thinking that there is no real problem; just a matter of industrial logistics 
to set up a few manufacturing units. However, when it is realised that 
Britain, which is one of the world’s most successful exporting nations 
with overseas sales accounting for some 22%, of GNP-—even Japan only 
exports about 8% of GNP—cannot successfully penetrate Japan’s mar- 
kets, then a hint of possible problems may be recognised. 

The difference between the two countries in culture, language, customs, 
industrial structures and management systems is quite marked when 
compared with, say, the difference between Europe and the US or Europe 
and Africa or South America. On top of this our own media have long 
been giving the impression, rightly or wrongly, that the UK. is the home 
of international industrial anarchy. Strikes are readily reported, as seem 
to be stories of shoddy goods which even the loyal Briton does not want 
to buy from his own factories. Successive Governments have reportedly 
been worried about policies which would give the consumer more cash, as 
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the result would be a flood of imports and our own industry stagnating 
in the cold. Any Japanese businessman faced with the prospect of signing 
a cheque for billions of yen to set up a factory in such a strange land 
must wonder whether he is not ready for the psychiatrist’s couch. Yet 
commercial and political pressures have resulted in Japanese concerns 
arriving in the UK, particularly in Wales, and becoming very successful. 

So why come to Wales? A significant part of the answer is to be found 
in Cardiff, the home of the Welsh Development Corporation of Wales. 
The WDC’s ‘welcome in the hillside’ has been genuine, professional, and 
well researched. The Japan section of the Corporation has spent many 
years in getting to know the requirements of a Japanese company, estab- 
lishing a relationship with the vast number of companies already in 
Britain’s financial and commercial districts, producing literature explain- 
ing the facilities and opportunities, introducing the potential client to the 
Unions, the councils and other authorities, and refusing to lose heart when 
things appeared to be getting nowhere. A second part of the answer to 
the question ‘why Wales?’ was the unions. The biggest fears of the 
Japanese managers was that having established a modern plant at con- 
siderable cost they would be faced with a reluctant workforce, truculent 
unions, strikes and the inevitable loss of competitiveness which would 
kill any chance of successfully marketing a reliable product in the UR 
and to overseas markets. The union leaders had their fears also. 
Thoughts of workers being exploited, long hours, low pay, becoming 
company robots, single enterprise unions and various other concepts 
generally adding up to slave-like conditions. 

But, as so often happens, both parties’ popularly held beliefs turned out 
to be myths. The unions and the Japanese management sat down together, 
frankly laid their cards on the table and found that they both wanted 
the same thing. Perhaps it was just the Welsh TUC which had men cap- 
able of looking to the future to establish new guidelines to achieve the 
interests of both the community and the new factories. But, be that as it 
may, Wales is one place in the UK where management and unions both 
stand up in public and speak well of each other, and are self-evidently on 
the same side, the side of success for the local team; and in days when 
international transfers are allowed that includes every single member of 
the Sonys, Afwas, Panasonics, Takirons and Yuasa Batteries, whether 
Welsh, Japanese, manager or tea-lady. However frank the speaking was 
in private, or for how long, is quite irrelevant, as at the end of the day 
men of goodwill found an equitable answer. 

This leads to the question, why are the Japanese factories in the UK 
proving so successful? Success in this context means financially profitable, 
good labour relations able to produce reliable goods, able to export over- 
seas. To take Sony and National Panasonic, they are turning out TV sets 
in the UK as reliably as those coming from Japan. Sony received the 
Queen’s Award to Industry and the Japanese factories in the UK making 
TY sets account for over half our exports. The recent Japenese move into 
manufacturing VIRs in the UK is partly as a result of the success of the 
other electronics concerns already established here. 
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So why can the Japanese succeed at a time when their European 
counterparts are struggling? Some have argued that it is the Japanese 
technology. They have moved into areas where Government grants are 
available, put in modern equipment, and away they go. But this is not so. 
Grants may well be an inducement, but under 20%, towards buildings is 
hardly a recipe for establishing financially sounder operations than those 
run by UK concerns. Apart from that, UK concerns are not claiming 
to be short of capital to expand. 

The equipment or technology that is currently being used by Japanese 
owned companies in the UK is certainly not the latest technology avail- 
able, or the latest that has been applied in Japan. Whereas it seems that 
part of the answer is to be found in the adaptation and use of the equip- 
ment, it is not ultra-modern technology that brings the Japanese success. 

Others have argued that it is Japanese management structures. Here 
all sorts of notions exist; lifetime employment, company loyalty, low 
wages, Massive company welfare benefits, exercises and singing the com- 
pany song, or perhaps wearing the company uniform. Again, the answer 
is not to be found in this area alone. To begin with, Japanese companies 
have in no way attempted to transplant the structures that have been 
developed in Japan to the UK. Secondly, such structures exist only in 
some 40%, of Japanese companies. In the UK, local people and local 
methods, local structures and local practices have been applied. 

In a nutshell the answer is to be found in the attitide of mind. The 
difference is the attitude of the Japanese management, the application 
and adaptation of the equipment and the involvement of the total work- 
force. These three facets are interdependent and indivisible and the total 
is dynamic and not static or rigid. 

The starting point is attitude of mind. A Japanese manager is part 
of a team, but the team is the whole company, not just the managerial 
staff or his division. He is not a company slave, or a ‘company man’ used 
in the Western context. He is part of the company and responsible for it. 
Yet the company is part of him and responsible for him. The phrase 
‘company loyalty’ as generally understood in the Western context gives 
a completely false picture because of the Western concept of ‘company’. 
That is, the large monolithic organisation owned by ‘them’. The Corpora- 
tion. Something remote. To the Japanese it is more like joining Liverpool 
or Manchester United. He realises that for himself and his family to enjoy 
the benefits of life his company or his team must win. To win every 
member must play his part. There are centre forwards and goalkeepers, 
trainers and managers, but these are functional differences based on merit 
and ability not derived from background or a class system. Consequently, 
in setting up a new operation, especially when foreigners with different 
customs are involved, a top priority is to establish a team in which every 
member has a part to play. 

The second point is for those involved to understand the team’s objec- 
tives. In the case of, say, Sony or National Panasonic the objective is 
clear. It is to manufacture televisions that will sell, That clear objective 
makes life very simple. The most important function in the factory is the 
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production line. Everyone else is there as back-up. That includes designers, 
the administration staff and the Managing Director. This attitude is not 
borne out of marxist theory or revolutionary idealism. No one goes around 
shouting that wealth is being created by the workers. There are no 
workers in that sense. But the production workers are at the blunt end 
as are the eleven players on the pitch every time Liverpool plays. Yet 
the team’s manager has a function, as does the groundsman and bootboy. 

This leads to the technology. The total production line assembled to 
produce the TV set or hi-fi equipment comprises existing, adapted, or 
newly designed machinery. An immediately recognisable emphasis made 
in a Japanese run operation is that the production team can operate their 
line easily and that the end product is reliable. This is achieved by the 
involvement of the operators, and a willingness continually to update 
and modify the processes. 

The Managing Director or Chief Designer may well join the line of 
perhaps teenage girls in operating their machines. But in such cases it is 
the girls who are regarded as the experts. It is their views as to the 
efficiency and ease of operating the machines which are sought. After all, 
the girl operator may only be sixteen but if she has been doing her 
job for six months, day in and day out, she knows better than any designer 
what are the quirks and difficulties of handling that particular machine. 

Although she does not have the capability for designing the machine, 
she certainly has the ability to tell the designer what the problems are. 
Then, back to the drawing board and improved processes are incorpo- 
rated. Such involvement of the total team is not confined to the produc- 
tion line, and prizes are awarded for ideas that improve the running of 
the whole of the company’s activities. 

To claim that working with Japanese managers makes factory life 
idyllic would be unrealistic in the extreme. But if, when you go to work, 
you feel that you are a real part of the organisation, that your role is 
recognised, and your views are sought, then you will respond accordingly. 
Ironically, there is nothing new in this. Modern personnel managers in 
the UK are perfectly aware that this is their goal. So why is the goal so 
often not achieved? It has to be recognised that the difference between 
many UK run organisations and their Japanese counterparts is relative. 
In other works a 10%, gap may result from +5% on the Japanese side 
and —5% on the UK side. In reality it may well be that the gap is this 
narrow and is so comprised. 

On the Japanese side, the Japanese manager has a slightly different 
attitude towards work, to which a greater importance is attached than 
that of his European counterpart. Apart from the long cultural develop- 
ment which results in the belief that work is honourable and responsibility 
must be taken for those around him, the recent past has also made its 
impression. Japan spent much time since 1868, when the doors were again 
opened to the outside world, in trying to catch up with the West, admiring 
its successes and learning from its methods. 

Also, immediately following the Second World War there was a scarcity 
of capital in Japan. Therefore, employment opportunities were limited. 
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Every effort was made to create employment. Self-employment was en- 
couraged. People were taught to take a pride in their work and not to 
treat the term ‘working class’ with disdain. Even now that leisure is being 
seen to be of greater importance, the Japanese will not put the cart before 
the horse. Work is still regarded as the main priority from which comes 
the right to enjoy leisure. 

On the British side a clue may be found in recent research work done 
by Michael White and Malcolm Trevor of the Policy Studies Institute 
(PSD and the International Centre for Economics and related Disciplines 
(ICERD) at the London School of Economics and Political Science. In 
their recently published book, Under Japanese Management they record 
their observations, where workers in one factory had the experience of 
both Japanese managers and subsequently British managers who replaced 
them. The majority of workers interviewed expressed the wish that the 
Japanese managers would return. The nub of the situation seemed to be 
that the Japanese established the system of regular meetings of consulta- 
tion, emphasised all being members of the same team and the involve- 
ment of workers in decisions and everyone wearing the same uniform 
etc. This involvement was in one sense almost like the promised land to 
the workforce. However, as British managers took over the old ways 
crept back. The separation of ranks, class distinction again reared its 
head by way of dress, the workers again felt that they were workers and 
not part of the overall team. 

It seems not unrealistic to suggest that whereas at the beginning of the 
industrial revolution Britain’s class structure was a major power behind its 
commercial success, now that those days have gone the remnants of our 
class structure are a burden on the country’s industry, creating divisive- 
ness rather than unity. 

If British industry is to once again rise like a Phoenix and be able to 
compete more effectively, not just with the Japanese, but with many an 
emerging nation’s industry then, all other variables being equal, any one 
enterprise must be united within itself. Questions as to which groups must 
change their attitude and how this could be achieved touch the very 
roots of UK culture and society. Yet it seems not unreasonable that those 
with the greatest education, understanding and information are best 
equipped to negotiate the chasm. Without such a fundamental change it 
may be argued that the outlook for British Industry, as distinct from 
agriculture, oil, the City and services, will become increasingly bleak as 
competition in world-wide industry will assume cut-throat proportions 
from the next decade onwards. 


[Keith Clarke has been a student of Japanese affairs since 1973. He is 
managing director of European Communications Ltd. and communica- 
tions consultant to the Japanese Embassy in London and the Nomura 
Group, Japan’s leading financial institution.] 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA (4) 
RHODESIA TO ZIMBABWE 


by John Hatch 


URING the 1980 election campaign in Rhodesia, soon to become 

Zimbabwe, I attended a party in the grounds of a farmhouse. It 

reminded me of parties I had visited not far away in 1951 and 1955. 
First it was multiracial. Secondly, those whites who were present would 
all call themselves ‘liberals’ and would be so termed by the majority of 
their 250,000 fellow whites. 


Such a function had a totally different character from any such gather- 
ing taking place in South Africa. Multiracial parties in the Republic are 
rare and usually held in secret. Their tone may be judged from one 
recollected from Johannesburg. It was held in the house of a couple who 
had constantly risked their own safety to help African nationalists on the 
run to escape. One of the leading Africans present told his hostess, only 
semi-facetiously, ‘When the revolution comes we will treat you kindly. 
We shall shoot you quickly at the start’. 


The differences between Rhodesia and South Africa are important. 
During the fifties one of the main reasons given by those white liberals 
in Rhodesia who supported the Central African Federation was that they 
felt they had to halt the rising power of Afrikaners in their country. 
White Rhodesians with British origins were certainly frightened when 
Dr. Malan won the 1948 election in South Africa. A considerable section 
of the Rhodesian white community consisted of Afrikaners who had 
emigrated. A tremor of fear rippled through the community at the 
prospect that Afrikaner nationalism and its component, apartheid, might 
easily spread northward. 

Given the kind of press coverage about white attitudes during, first, 
the period of the Federation and then, after the declaration of indepen- 
dence in 1965, this may seem strange. It was widely believed in Britain 
and Europe that Rhodesia represented a form of mini-apartheid. This 
was never accurate, as Africans with experience in both countries con- 
stantly bore witness. It is true that once the war started, white Rhodesians, 
often with South African guidance, used just as brutal tactics as the 
defenders of apartheid. Yet white Rhodesians in general were never part 
of the South African white family. They showed this back in 1923 when, 
by three to two, they rejected the opportunity to become the fifth 
province of the Union. (It was also evidenced after the end of Federation 
when many white Rhodesians sought a haven in South Africa, only to 
discover that they did not like the life there and returned north). 


The character of the white Rhodesian community was much more 
complex than one would expect. It reached only just over a quarter of 
a million at its highest total, about fifteen times smaller than its southern 
neighbours. 
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What perhaps influenced its character more than any other factor was 
its sudden and massive increase immediately after the Second World War. 
It grew from under 50,000 to over 200,000 within a decade. Many of the | 
new immigrants saw life in central Africa as an escape from the new 
values of Britain’s welfare state. Many had lived their formative years 
in the armed forces, some in Rhodesia itself. A social gulf soon opened 
between those who considered themselves original settlers and the 
newcomers. The earlier settlers had established a paternalistic, feudal type 
of life. They feared that the new immigrants would undermine its values. 
The immigrants from war-torn Europe were anxious to take advantage 
of this nostalgic survival of the old ways of colonial rulers; but they had 
experienced the technological changes in European society which had 
largely passed by the original settlers. And, of course, the world, even in 
Rhodesia, had moved far away from the leisurely colonial pastiche of 
pre-war days. 

The Rhodesian white community was affected by all these influences. 
It therefore acquired a complex character. Its members generally enjoyed 
a relaxed, comfortable, well-ministered life, well above the South African 
prototype. Yet their immigrant members had brought commercial and 
industrial ambitions with them. Some of them even had artisan, rather 
than professional, managerial or agrarian skills. 

It was the economic prospects of the Federation which gave that experi- 
ment its attractions to this large section of the Rhodesian white com- 
munity. They stood to gain most from it. If thé capital earned by the 
copper of Northern Rhodesia and the labour force of Nyasaland could 
be placed at the disposal of the Southern Rhodesian white economy, 
industrial power could be developed there. From this perspective the 
Federation succeeded. Investment, industry and commerce all flourtshed 
for Rhodesia’s whites. Their political control was strengthened. Their 
numbers grew as further flows of immigrants were attracted. A tiny 
number of Africans even joined the lower ranks of the middle class. 


Yet two shadows hung constantly over the Rhodesian scene. The first 
was the steady southward march of African nationalism. In the Federa- 
tion as a whole the question of whether a quarter of a million whites 
could continue to determine the lives of six million blacks became 
increasingly imperative. After all, it had already been raised in South 
Africa, where the white population numbered nearly four million. 

The second issue also lay at the roots of the whole philosophy of white 
supremacy throughout southern Africa. Success, seen in terms of 
economic growth, inevitably depended on increasing use of a trained 
labour force. Most of this could only be supplied by African workers. 
Would the Africans who gained skills be prepared to remain in a sub- 
ordinate political, economic and social posture? If they made demands, 
whether it be for higher wages, greater opportunities for promotion or 
for civil rights, how would the whites react? Would white workers resent 
competition from black workers? Would white farmers resist a clamant 
demand from blacks for: more land? 
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It soon became clear that these questions were steadily gnawing at the 
core of white supremacy, both in the Federation and in Rhodesia (then 
Southern Rhodesia). There were a few whites in both who recognised the 
issues with varying degrees of clarity. Both the similarities and the 
differences with South Africa were significant, for they have determined 
white roles in each country over the past quarter century. 


In South Africa there were always liberals who opposed the strict 
segregation tradition. Schreiner at the beginning of the century and 
Hofmeyr during the 1940s both set the pattern. Thus people like the 
Ballinger couple, who actually represented Africans in parliament before 
the African vote was abolished, paved the way with several others for 
Helen Suzman and her Progressives from the 1960s onward. 

In this type of South African liberal society little contact was attempted 
with radical Africans. It would have been dangerous anyway. But the 
groups tended to be centred on concerned but wealthy whites, with a 
sprinkling of middle class Africans at times when this was legal. 

On the other hand, there were some, though fewer, white radicals 
who actually gained the trust of African leaders. Sam Khan, the Com- 
munist MP, was one; but the personalities who stand out most vividly 
in my memory are Ruth First, assassinated in Maputo in August 1982, 
and her husband, Joe Slovo. Helen Joseph has also borne her witness, 
and there are others. What marked such people off from the conven- 
tional liberals was their approval of the basic principle of complete adult 
suffrage and their willingness to accept African decision-making in the 
nationalist struggle. l 

In Rhodesia similar contrasting groups developed. Both had two 
advantages over their South African neighbours, at least until the war 
stretched the tensions. They could usually meet with Africans without 
breaking the law. Nevertheless, the different attitudes were evident. The 
Moffats, Franklins, Holdernesses and others, may have based many of 
their activities in Northern Rhodesia (Zambia), but they affected the 
whole Federation, not least the political temperature in Rhodesia. They 
tried to give white leadership to the African battle, basing their philosophy 
on traditional liberal tenets. 

On the other hand, as in South Africa, there was a smaller group, 
really a set of individuals, who identifed completely with African 
nationalism. It would be invidious at this point of history to give a list 
of names, for many of them are playing some part in the building of the 
new Zimbabwe. But one might just mention that it is not simply for his 
legal’ prowess that Leo Baron was recently appointed Deputy Chief 
Justice of Zimbabwe. There are others whom one would wish to list 
beside him. 

Actually, in both the Rhodesia of the past and the Zimbabwe of the 
present, one name provokes conflicting reactions. It is that of Garfield 
Todd. He became Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia in the late 
1950s. He was not popular with the Africans, especially when he doubled 
‘head tax’ and used Federal troops to suppress a strike at the Wankie 
coal mines. But he also tried to increase the number of African voters 
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and thus lost majority white support. He was replaced by Sir Edgar 
Whitehead and subsequently took an increasingly radical line which both 
brought down the wrath of the white government and increased trust in 
him amongst Africans. 

This was the minority sector of the Rhodesian issue. It was important 
because it affected the future relationships of the majority African 
community and the whites who had immigrated into the country for 
various reasons. But it did not divert the immediate issues by an inch. 

It was the dismemberment of the Federation which precipitated 
Rhodesians on to the international stage. There, they could not escape 
the gaze of the world’s critical spectators. 

There were many factors which caused the Federation to disintegrate, 
but they are too complex to examine here. So far as Rhodesians were 
concerned, however, the British Government, which they had never 
trusted, now openly broke faith with them. In their eyes, Britain had 
agreed to the formation of the Federation in 1953, convinced that it was 
in the interests of all its inhabitants. It had been assumed, with some 
political encauragement in Westminster and Whitehall that, after a period 
of consolidation, the Federation would become an independent state, a 
member of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 

The revolt of the Africans against this prospect was caused by their 
conviction that it would condemn them to permanent subordination to 
the whites’ will Opposition in the two northern component territories, 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, seemed to be spreading to such an 
extent to the south that emergencies were declared in 1959. Leaders 
were arrested or detained, troops used and the British Parliament was so 
disturbed by events that investigatory commissions were sent to central 
Africa. 

The consequence was that both Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
were given the right to determine whether to remain in the Federation 
or to become separate independent states. There was never any doubt as 
to which they would choose once the Africans were allowed a major share 
in the decision. Nyasaland became the independent state of Malawi and 
Northern Rhodesia became Zambia within a few months of each other 
in the second half of 1964. 

So the dreaded advance of African nationalism had arrived at the gates 
of white supremacy’s penultimate line of defence, Rhodesia. One can 
imagine the emotions which this event stirred in Salisbury. The whole 
ethos of Rhodesia since the end of the nineteenth century had been based 
on the assumption that the country marked a step by the white man in 
marching northward from South Africa to dominate the rest of the 
continent. Now the white tide had been rolled back. Moreover, it was 
no wonder that Roy Welensky, who had succeeded Godfrey Huggins 
(later Lord Malvern) as Prime Minister of the Federation, was hysterical- 
ly furious. Before the Federation was established it had been the custom 
for the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia to be invited to Common- 
wealth Conferences, thus apparently recognising the impending indepen- 
dence of that country. Now, not only was the Federation dissected, not 
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only were its two northern territories to become separate states under the 
rule of black Africans, but he was told by the British Government that 
Rhodesia was not to be accorded the same independence. The British 
argument was that as Rhodesia was not willing to introduce adult 
suffrage, as the other two had done, it would not be legitimate for the 
British Parliament to determine its future constitution. 

The question arises as to why the two northern territories had succeeded 
in gaining majority power to determine their futures whereas Southern 
Rhodesia remained under white domination. First, of course, the pro- 
portion of whites in the southern country was much larger than that in 
the north. Moreover, these whites had been led to believe that their 
supremacy was permanent. The white farmers had no intention of 
surrendering their land. White artisans were determined to preserve 
their privileged status over the growing number of black workers. 

An even more cogent obstacle to African nationalism was found in 
the character of the nationalist movement itself. It was much more 
difficult to organise African resistance in the south, but vacillating leader- 
ship and schism certainly retarded its effectiveness. The white government 
frequently banned and constantly harassed African organisations. The 
whites also fostered tribal rivalries, imitating apartheid policy by insisting 
that Africans could not be considered as one community as their first 
loyalties were to tribe rather than nation. 

If there had been no element of veracity in this propaganda it could 
not have achieved much success. After all, the same tactics were tried in 
Northern Rhodesia. There they helped to divide the nationalist movement 
and create post-independence difficulties; but they could not halt the 
inexorable march to majority rule and independence. 

In Southern Rhodesia they had much more success, with consequences 
which are tragically affecting Zimbabwe today. It is false to view the 
Africans of that country as simply divided between the Shona and the 
Ndebele communities. The Shona, in particular, are often as deeply 
divided between their various clans as from the Ndebele. Nevertheless, it 
is a fact that the Ndebele, one branch of the old Zulu kingdom, did 
enter the country last century and did take land from the Shona. That 
kind of historical memory can cause hostility in times of crisis. 

So when Ian Smith defeated Edgar Whitehead in the elections of 1962 
on a platform of preserving white domination, he was faced by a com- 
paratively weak and divided African opposition. Moreover, by this time 
a few Africans had entered middle class occupations and some of them 
had begun to co-operate politically with the whites. 

Smith eventually recognised that he would never be accordés indepen- 
dence by any British government unless a straight path to African 
majority rule was cleared. He chose to declare independence in defiance 
of British authority. By so doing, in November 1965, he ensured that 
Rhodesia would become an international outlaw. No country was pre- 
pared to recognise his action, though he could rely on South African 
economic and military aid, and help from the Portuguese until the 1974 
Lisbon revolution. He could also expect that many international com- 
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panies would find the means to circumvent the economic sanctions which 
were imposed on the country by Britain and the United Nations. 

It is possible that if Smith had been patient and resisted the temptation 
to make his unilateral declaration of independence, white rule could 
have continued for many more years. But by taking this action he 
opened the door to international intervention, not least in the provision 
of arms and training to the African nationalists. 

No revolution was immediately provoked by UDI; but African leaders 
of all political persuasions were forced by it to recognise that only armed 
struggle could now secure majority rule and independence. So although 
the Rev. Sithole had by now broken from the mainstream of nationalism 
which had been led for the past decade by Joshua Nkomo, both men 
now sought to build guerrilla armies. Both men were also interned by 
Ian Smith, as was Robert Mugabe, later to become the key man in the 
country’s future. 

The schism polarised around Nkomo’s ZAPU party and its military 
wing, ZIPRA, on the one hand; Sithole’s ZANU and ZANLA on the 
other. Suspicions and often conflicts regularly characterised their rela- 
tionship. These continued when Sithole was rejected by ZANU in favour 
of Mugabe. Yet by now a bitter and brutal civil war was being fought, 
the whites supported by South Africa, the blacks by African states, 
Russia, Eastern Europeans and China. One of the factors which tended 
to exacerbate relations between the two African groups was that the 
Russians and Eastern Europeans gave most of their support to Nkomo 
and ZAPU, the Chinese to Mugabe and ZANU. In addition, while 
Mugabe based his forces in Mozambique, with support from Tanzania, 
Nkomo relied mainly on Zambian bases. 

Despite these divisions, the African nationalists proved that their 
guerrilla warfare could challenge the power of white government and 
make life for white Rhodesians increasingly dangerous. This situation 
forced international opinion, especially in the West, to recognise that 
unless the conflict could be halted, the whole of southern Africa would 
become a battlefield. 

The first approaches, in the diplomatic efforts of Harold Wilson and 
then of Alec Douglas-Home, were based on a gradual transition to 
majority rule. They were rejected by first the whites and then the 
Africans. The United States took a hand, through the maverick per- 
sonality of Dr. Kissinger; so did David Owen of the British Foreign 
Office. They were also unsuccessful. By now Smith and his white sup- 
porters were becoming desperate as the war escalated and the insecurity 
of the white community mounted. They tried a compromise with a 
group of Africans led by Bishop Muzorewa, prepared to compromise by 
sharing office. It was too late. Nothing less than full independence based 
on adult franchise would now satisfy African ambitions. 

In the final resort, it took a combination of the Frontline leaders, 
Nyerere of Tanzania, Kaunda of Zambia, Khama of Botswana, Machel 
of Mozambique and Neto of Angola, with Prime Ministers Frazer of 
Australia and Manley of Jamaica, to compose a peace formula. At the 
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Commonwealth Conference in Lusaka in 1979 these diverse personalities 
persuaded Mrs. Thatcher and Lord Carrington, leading the British dele- 
gation, that only a peace conference held in London could solve the 
Rhodesian issue which had bedevilled the Commonwealth for fifteen 
years. Thus was born the concept of the Lancaster House Conference. 
It took nearly four months’ deliberations to hammer out an agreed 
formula. But less than three months after its conclusion Rhodesia had 
held elections based on adult suffrage, Mugabe had been elected Prime 
Minister, Smith and his colleagues had left office and an independent 
Zimbabwe was born. It inherited the profound divisions between white 
and black, between Shona and Ndebele, between Mugabe and Nkomo, 
that had characterised the history of its birth pangs. Tragically, the 
united nationalist Patriotic Front, which had negotiated the settlement, 
split again for the elections. Another significant part of the legacy was 
the hostility of white South Africa, now still further exposed to the hot 
winds of African nationalism blowing directly into this last citadel of 
white supremacy. 

After independence this legacy was to have serious consequences. There 
was pelable evidence that some Rhodesian whites, encouraged and prob- 
ably helped by South Africans, tried to destabalise the new nation. At one 
point more than half the air force was destroyed by saboteurs. 

Yet the most dangerous element appeared in 1982. Then the con- 
sequences of British-imposed conditions in ‘the Lancaster House settlement 
fused with older suspicions between rival sections of African nationalism. 
Mugabe’s government found it frustrating to be unable to satisfy their 
citizens’ natural expectations in land redistribution and better living 
standards. Under these pressures some of his ZANU party revived their 
hostility towards Nkomo’s ZAPU. There were also members of the latter 
with scores to pay off and dissident elements began to leave the army. 
and roam Matabeleland. 

Nkomo was dismissed as a minister early in 1982 when arms were found 
on his land. Yet some other members of his party remained in the govern- 
ment. It is simplistic to attribute the strife which followed over the follow- 
ing year to tribalism alone. Both Mugabe and Nkomo have always been 
careful to include in their party hierarchies members of the rival tribes. 
Nevertheless, sharpened by the sufferings of extreme drought, tensions 
rose between the two groups. When Nkomo left the country for Botswana 
and Britain in March, 1983, the future unity of the nation seemed 
suddenly to have become uncertain. 


[The Significance of Southern Africa (5). Namibia: The Key will be 
published in the May issue.] 
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PETER THOMPSON: A MAN WITH A CAUSE 
THE STORY OF THE MATTHEW TRUST 


by Mary Beasley 


HE recent disclosures and legal proceedings involving the treatment 

of patients at Rampton have reminded me of my own brush with that 

institution a few years ago. A patient, who had lost contact with his 
family, wished to be visited. Being accustomed to receiving similar requests 
from prison inmates, and to receiving the maximum co-operation from 
prison staff, I made an optimistic approach to Rampton. In reply, I received 
a letter informing me that the consultant psychiatrist refused to give his 
permission for such a visit; he had neither investigated me, nor the organ- 
isation I represented; nevertheless he had refused. Amazed by the contrast 
between the reaction of Rampton and that of prisons, I made enquiries of 
people with knowledge of Rampton, including a former member of staff. 
I was informed that the power of the consultant in such matters was total 
and that there was absolutely nothing I could do in the face of such a 
refusal. Indeed, my conversation with the former member of staff left me 
with something of the feeling of depression and hopelessness which he had 
‘communicated. 

I mentioned the whole episode to a friend who said, with no small note of 
optimism in his voice, “You ought to contact Peter Thompson.’ 

‘Who is Peter Thompson?’ I had asked. 

“Well, he was in Broadmoor as a patient at one time himself, and is very 
interested in tackling just this kind of problem in special hospitals.’ 

He went on to build up a picture of a person who, despite his own past 
mental health problem, had overcome this and gone on to a successful 
career in public relations, including campeigns for social reform, often in 
conjunction with Lord Longford. However, by that time, I had been so 
infected by the mood of pessimism on the part of present and former 
members of staff at Rampton, that I held out little hope of an ex-Broad- 
moor patient having any effect. It was, therefore, many years before I was 
to know more about both Peter Thompson and The Matthew Trust, which 
he founded to meet some of the needs of the mental offender and his victim, 
and to make known these needs to the public and relevant government 
departments. 

The ‘special hospitals’, such as Broadmoor, Rampton and Moss Side, 
have for long held their own secrets. The reason for this is the 1959 Mental 
Health Act under which most patients are detained, and which leaves them 
with fewer civil rights than a prison inmate. It must also be remembered 
that not all patients in special hospitals have committed offences; many 
have been transferred there from open psychiatric hospitals which they may 
have entered initially as informal patients. 

While much of the credit for bringing the Rampton concerns to light 
must go to Yorkshire Television, the overall campaign for the reform of 
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special hospitals is the work of small groups, such as The Matthew Trust. 
Peter Thompson, the founder and principal trustee of The Matthew Trust, 
backed by former Minister David Ennals, called for a full public enquiry 
into special hospitals during the Yorkshire Television programme, and sub- 
sequently gave evidence to the Boynton Committee, But the story of The 
Matthew Trust goes back to the days when both statutory and voluntary 
bodies refused to listen to, let alone believe, allegations about special 
hospitals. It is a story which began with penal reform in general, and then 
focussed on special hospitals in particular. 

It had its origins in 1958 when Peter Thompson had his briefcase, includ- 
ing a substantial sum of money, stolen by a man whom he later discovered 
had just come out of prison after seven years’ ‘preventive detention’. While 
‘inside’, he had lost his home, family and job and had received no help 
with accommodation or work on his release. Realising that the theft was 
probably an act of desperation committed on the spur of the moment, 
Thompson tried to dissuade the police from prosecuting because, with 
existing legislation, a second period of preventive detention, this time long- 
er, was inevitable. The police insisted on prosecuting, so Thompson himself 
hired and paid for a lawyer to defend the accused. Consequently, the man 
got off with a relatively light six-month sentence, during which time Thomp- 
son Visited him and maintained contact. The event had left him shocked by 
the lack of after-care for offenders, who were caught up in a vicious circle 
once the initial offence had been committed. He therefore approached the 
Home Secretary, R. A. (later Lord) Butler, who wrote back saying there 
was neither time nor need for any enquiry into the after-care of offenders. 

However, at the time of the trial it had been headline news in the national 
papers that the victim of a crime had provided the accused with a defending 
counsel. The resultant publicity paved the way for Peter Thompson to set 
up a committee of enquiry himself which he invited Lord Longford to 
chair. Until the Leverhulme Trust provided a grant, the Committee’s 
expenses were met out of Thompson’s own clerical worker’s income. The 
main recommendations of the committee were the setting-up of the National 
Association for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders, the incorporation 
of an After-Care service into the existing Probation Service, and the use of 
probation associates to establish contact with long-term prisoners prior to 
release. Additionally, Thompson launched the Society of Character Under- 
writers, which provided insurance cover against theft up to £1,000 for one 
year for an employer who would give an ex-prisoner a white collar job. 

He was not without his own problems, however, and while he was by now 
launched on a successful career in public relations in the worlds of both 
business and social reform, he became increasingly troubled by paranoia 
arising from a background of child abuse which would itself have made 
headline news had it been discovered at the time. For three years he receiv- 
ed psychiatric treatment, but he continued to suffer from paranoid delusions 
until, one night, only a day after a suicide attempt, he saw three women, 
one of whom he thought was a foster-mother who had persistently ill- 
treated him. He attacked the women, and as a result was committed to 
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Broadmoor under Section 60 of the Mental Health Act 1959. Under Section 
60 an offender is committed to a psychiatric institution, be it an open 
hospital or a ‘special hospital’ initially for a period of 12 months, renewable 
annually by tho psychiatrist on application to a committee of lay people. 
Thompson’s family were informed that he would be in Broadmoor for at 
least 20 years. 

At the time of his admission in 1965 there were four psychiatrists, 14 
social workers, the average length of stay was 10 years, and the average 
length of time between treatment sessions with a patient’s psychiatrist was 
14 to 2 years. This meant that those on Section 60 were having the order 
renewed, often without bemg seen by the psychiatrist prior to the applica- 
tion being made. The role of the committee was, in effect, to endorse the 
decision of the psychiatrist; this is comparable to a judge sentencing the 
accused without seeing him. There was, indeed, the possibility of appealing 
to the Mental Health Tribunal, but while a patient is entitled to legal aid 
for the initial research on his case, he is not entitled to legal aid for repre- 
sentation before the Tribunal. 

Once Thompson began to recover from his breakdown and, although 
constructively critical, he gives Broadmoor much of the credit for this, he 
wasted no time before he began to reform from within. In consultation with 
the authorities, committees were set up for each wing of the hospital con- 
sisting of one psychiatrist, one nurse, and two patients, with representation 
on a central committee for the hospital as a whole. These committees were 
responsible for discussing everything with the exception of security and 
treatment. Thompson also helped many individuals to prepare their appeals 
t the Tribunal 

Although it is virtually unheard of for a Broadmoor patient to be released 
by a Tribunal against the recommendations of the psychiatrist, this is what, 
in fact, happened to Thompson, four-and-a-half years after his admission. 
On the eve of his departure in 1969, other patients begged that he would 
not forget them. Thompson assured them that they would not be forgotten, 
and he kept his word. However, at first no one would listen to him; he 
approached NACRO, which, ironically in some measure, owed its origin 
to him, the National Association for Mental Health, and the Howard 
League for Penal Reform; all without success, in spite of the fact that 
Thompson was in the unique position of having set up a national committee 
to deal with penal reform and then having found himself the other side of 
the fence, ‘inside’. Nor were the media any more interested. Within two 
years of his discharge, Peter Thompson had launched his campaign single- 
handed, calling for a national enquiry into mental after-care and reform of 
special hospitals with the support of Shirley Williams and others, and it was 
to remain a lone campaign until it reached its peak in 1977, resulting in the 
founding of The Matthew Trust. 

When Thompson began his campaign, Lord Longford suggested that the 
one thing that would provide him with a platform was to write a book. 
Bound For Broadmoor was published by Hodder and Stoughton in 1972, 
and while it did not at that stage arouse the support of other pressure 
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groups, it did attract attention in many quarters. 

Since the publication of the book, Peter Thompson has been called on 
to address the All-Party Mental Health Group in the House of Commons 
three times, the Labour Parliamentary Party Home Affairs and Social 
Services group, and the Conservative Social Services group. He has been 
consulted by a number of government ministers, including Sir Keith 
Joseph, Dr. David Owen, Patrick Jenkin and Barbara Castle, when in 
office, and has spoken to at least 80 MPs on the subject of reform in 
special hospitals, as a result of which thirty-six questions have been asked 
in the House of Commons and there have been four debates in the House 
of Lords. | 

He has taken part in 38 television programmes on the subject, nine of 
which were national, and three with government ministers. He has also been 
involved in forty-eight radio programmes, of which at least thirty have 
been on Broadmoor and special hospitals; fifteen of these programmes were 
national. He has given two hundred and fifteen addresses to universities, 
public schools, polytechnics, in cathedrals and churches, and to business, 
cultural, media and communication groups. He has also done six phone-in 
programmes. In 1973 he visited Canada where he undertook a study of the 
treatment of mental offenders in British Columbia, as a result of which he 
„was asked to do a 14-hour phone-in programme on the penal system there. 

In spite of the growing interest in his campaign, by public and political 
leaders and the media, in 1974 Lord Butler, who, in 1959, had not recog- 
nised the need for the enquiry into the after-care of offenders, refused to 
take oral evidence from Thompson. 

Not only was there an increasing volume of work involved in educating 
the public and informing the relevant people in government circles, but 
there were the calls for help from individuals. When Bound For Broadmoor 
was published, two hundred people wrote requesting help. Since that time, 
Thompson has personally helped many more people with personal and 
financial problems. . 

As the work gathered momentum, it reached the point where it could no 
longer be carried by an individual and m February 1977 The Matthew 
Trust was launched, and the campaign joined by other organisations and 
individuals. The Matthew Trust took its name from the scripture passage 
in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, Chapter 25, verse 36: 

Naked and yo clothed me: I was sick and yo visited me: I was in prison, and yo 
came unto me. 

Its objectives are threefold: To give practical and professional help to 
patients and former patients of the four top security special hospitals, 
Broadmoor, Rampton, Park Lane and Moss Side, as well as to prisoners 
with mental illness backgrounds and others with similar needs; to bring 
to the attention of the public and the relevant authorities the needs of 
mental offenders and prisoners with a background of mental illness. The 
third objective is particularly noteworthy, it is ‘to give help to victims of 
crimes by way of both compensation advice and legal and medical assis- 
tance’. Thompson, while in Broadmoor, had wanted to set up a trust to 
help the women he had attacked, but was refused permission to do so. 
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He feels strongly that reparation has a vital role and The Matthew Trust 
sponsored the National Campaign for the Victims of Crime between 1978 
and 1980, of which Lord Longford was the Chairman, and which did 
much to pave the way for a more enlightened approach to victims of 
violent crime. Thompson also went to Australia in 1980 and launched the 
Victims of Crime campaign. 

The special hospital campaign was effective and contributed to the 
number of psychiatrists working on Broadmoor which were doubled to 
eight. There are six full time social workers, the average length of stay 
has been reduced to six years, and the interval between sessions with the 
psychiatrist has been reduced to six months. There are now more facili- 
ties for prelease training, a greater openness to different methods of 
treatment, and the recommendation has been made that the system of 
representation, set up in Broadmoor by Peter Thompson, should be 


extended to all special hospitals. 

However, there is still much that The Matthew Trust wants to see done. 
It wants the public to recognise that in the case of mental offenders there 
are two tragedies, that of the victim, and the patient and his family. 
Among the Trust’s immediate objectives are the setting-up of regional 
secure units to take the pressure off the existing special hospitals. The 
setting-up of units within prisons to cater for prisoners suffering from 
mental illness for whom there is no place available in a special hospital, 
and the improvement of the relationship between open psychiatric 
hospitals and special hospitals, to break down the reluctance of the former 
to accept patients from special hospitals who no longer need that degree 
. Of security. 

There are two further key areas to which the Trust would like to 
address itself. The first is the need to involve families in a patient’s treat- 
ment programme. It is accepted by anyone in a relevant profession that 
the individual patient is part of a system, and the major problem may well 
lie in another part of that system; the most immediate system of which 
the patient is a part is his family, and it is therefore pointless to treat 
him in isolation. He is also part of wider systems which have a share in 
the responsibility for the pressures that bring people to the point of break- 
down, hence the Trust’s campaign to eradicate the prejudice against the 
setting-up of regional units and other additional facilities in order to 
leave the special hospitals more able to help those who need the par- 
ticular secure environment which only they can provide. 


The second key area is that of reforming the legislation which allows 
the psychiatrist to be both jailer and therapist. It is totally illogical to 
contemplate establishing a ‘therapeutic relationship’ between two people 
when one has, in effect, absolute power over every decision relating to the 
other. To bring it down to real life terms, a patient who is feeling upset 
is hardly likely to go and ‘let off steam’ to the person who can, if he 
wishes, detain him for the rest of his natural life. Then there is the 
question of representation at Tribunals, which has already been men- 
tioned. 
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‘Detention without trial’ is an emotive subject and one which arouses 
public outcry—as long as it is happening beyond our own shores—yet it is 
happening in our very midst. If we are to earn the right to speak out 
against such detention, be it in the USSR, Latin America or South Africa, 
we must first put our own house in order, and that means ensuring that 
none of our own citizens are deprived of their basic human rights in this 
way. 

There is further research which The Matthew Trust feels should be 
carried out if the treatment of mental offenders is to be improved. The 
late Tom Driberg raised the question of the number of suicides and at- 
tempted suicides in special hospitals. The Matthew Trust feels that to 
investigate the causes would be a step towards prevention. The other piece 
of projected research relates to the adequacy of any ‘early warning system’ 
within the existing Health Service provisions for the mentally ilL The 
Trust has repeatedly asked the Department of Health and Social Security 
for statistics as to the number of patients in special hospitals who had 
been receiving psychiatric treatment prior to admission; the hypothesis is 
that where patients had been receiving such treatment, as had Peter 
Thompson, it was not adequate to provide the necessary early warning 
system, and this in turn has implications for the need to improve com- 
munity health, particularly psychiatric services. However, the DHSS has 
said that the provision of such information would be too expensive. The 
latter point intrigues me, having spent part of my professional career 
working in hospitals. A patient’s past medical history, together with all 
other relevant personal details, particularly those relating to his current 
illness, are or should be carefully recorded on admission. It should there- 
fore take approximately one minute to ascertain, from a properly main- 
tained record, whether a patient has a previous history of that particular 
illness. If there are no such records, it poses the question as to how 
effective treatment can be carried out without reference to past treatment. 

It must surely be clear from the extent of the problem at Rampton 
that the time for sweeping the dust under the carpet has ended. Setting 
our house in order means giving the system a thorough spring clean. 

The promise, given by Peter Thompson, to the Broadmoor patients in 
1969, ‘I will not forget you’, must become the whole nation’s promise to 
all patients in special hospitals. 


[Daughter of a Church of England clergyman, Mary Beasley graduated 
from Leicester University in 1969 with a BA in Social Science. She then 
worked as a social worker in Birmingham and was seconded for pro- 
fessional training, returning to her post two years later with a Certificate 
of Qualification in Social Work (1973-75). She obtained her Certificate in 
Counselling from the Lincoln Clinic & Institute for Psychotherapy. She 
has worked as a Social Worker for The Matthew Trust. Information 
about the work of the Trust may be obtained from The Matthew Trust, 
Parish Office, Stratford Road, London W8 6QM (01-370 2506). | i 
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THE BOERS, THE EMPIRE AND THE IRISH 
by Hugh Munro 


COLLECT old Whitaker’s Almanacks. Recently, to 1917, 1920, 1924, 
| 1929, 1938 and 1962 I added 1900. 

One thing stood out as I leafed through it. 1900, one would have 
thought, was the high noon of Empire; yet what would m later years be 
described as the British Empire was then described as “Greater Britain’. 
India, Canada, Australia, the lesser colonies dotted around the world; all 
were Classified under this now-forgotten title. 

When, then, was the British Empire first heard of? The question is an 
important one, and especially to an Irishman, for Southern Ireland was 
the first (and indeed the only) state to break away from the Empire during 
its period of greatest vigour. The question of Irish membership of the 
Empire was the make-or-break issue in the Treaty negotiations of 1921; 
how could the Empire then have been felt to be so important if it didn’t 
exist twenty years before? 

The 1911 edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica lay to hand; a search 
of its mdex under “British Empire’, ‘Empire’ and ‘Imperial’ was indicated. 
It quickly became clear that the existence of the Empire was not properly 
recognised by officialdom until the Boer War. Almost all the bodies with 
‘Imperial’ in their title date from this time. The Imperial Yeomanry was 
founded in 1901; the Imperial Service Order in 1902; the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in 1904; the Imperial Conference in 1907; Imperial 
College in 1907; the Imperial General Staff in 1909. The Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which dates from the nineteenth century, seemed to be an 
exception—until one found that it derives its name from its grant of the 
tobacco monopoly of the Persian Empire. The Imperial Institute was 
certainly mitiated in 1887, but it was not a state foundation; it was built 
in honour of Queen Victoria with the moneys collected for the 1887 
Jubilee, and the ‘Imperial’ may relate as much to her role as Empress of 
India as to the as yet not formally acknowledged wider British Empire. 

All this is not to say that the title ‘British Empire’ was not in use 
before 1900; only that it was not officially in use. There were pro- 
pagandists for the idea of Empire, the pioneer being Sir Charles Dilke, 
who wrote Greater Britain in 1869, following it with Problems of Greater 
Britain in 1890 and The British Empire in 1899. There was Parkin with 
Reorganisation of the British Empire (1882), Imperial Federation (1892) 
and Round the Empire (1892). In 1893, Lecky wrote The Empire, its 
Value and its Growth. The Imperial Federation was founded in 1884 and 
the Empire League in 1885. 

But the fact that people in the late nineteen-hundreds had to make 
propaganda for the Empire only serves to show that the concept was 
not fully accepted. There were the Little Englanders—men like Cobden, 
Bright and Gladstone—who had no sympathy with what later ages would 
call Jingoism. Imperialism was not a consensus idea; and as long as the 
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desirability of the Empire was being debated at the political level, public 
acknowledgement of its existence was bound to be hesitant. Hence the 
vague phrase ‘Greater Britain’. 

Nor insofar as the phrase ‘British Empire’ was in use at all does there 
seem to be any clear view of what was meant by it. The 1911 Britannica 
article on ‘Empire’ is 9 pages long, full of speculation as to what an empire 
is and is not; but all it devotes to the British Empire is a mere 6 lines, 
which we may quote: — 

The British Empire is, in a sense, an aspiration rather than a reality, a thought 
rather than a fact; but, just for that reason, it is like the old Empire of which 
we have spoken; and though it be neither Roman nor Holy, yet is has like its 
prototype one law, if not the law of Rome—one faith, if not in matters of 
religion, at any rate in the field of political and social ideals. 
While it is true to say that the existence of the British Empire was not 
freely acknowledged officially before 1900, the words ‘empire’ and imperial 
had been used officially to describe the totality of the Crown’s dominions, 
ie. the central kingdom (at different times England, Great Britain and 
Great Britain and Ireland) together with the non-domestic territories. Thus 
the first official use one can trace of the words ‘British empire’ (but note 
the lack of the capital letter) is in the Irish Act of Union of 1800, which 
describes the purpose of the Act as being ‘to consolidate the strength, 
power and resources of the British empire’. The ‘empire’ in this case was 
seen primarily as Great Britain plus Ireland; as indeed it was also seen m 
the reference in the 1707 Scottish Act of Union to ‘the Imperial Crown of 
Great Britain and the Dominions thereunto belonging.’ 


The 1840 Act which created a federation of the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada was entitled the Imperial Act. There was the 
Imperial British East Africa Company founded in the 1880s; but since 
this was a commercial company, its title probably serves to indicate 
how public opinion ran ahead of government in the matter of recogni- 
tion of the existence of the Empire. And the lack of precision in the use 
of the word is underlined by the fact that Sir Frederick Lugard (later 
to be the great proconsul of Nigeria) who made his name in East Africa, 
wrote in 1893 of ‘The Rise of the East African Empire’. 

It is common form to write off Disraeli’s creation of the title of 
Empress of India for Queen Victoria as being a matter of gratifying the 
queen’s whim, but it can also be seen as a simple technical response to 
the question ‘What is India?’ It was a union of many states and statelets 
under a single ruler; ergo it was an empire. The significant point is, 
perhaps, that when the Crown’s possessions other than India also came 
to be called an empire, there was never any move to call their King an 
Emperor. The British Empire was an empire only to the extent that one 
can have an empire without an emperor. 

Up to 1900, the larger empire was not seen as a unity—at least not 
from London. British people had to do with India, with Australia, with - 
Canada and the rest—but only with each individually. The British 
possessions did not act or manifest themselves as a single entity, and 
Britain had little cause to see them as such, until two events forced 
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‘Greater Britain’ on their attention. 

The first of these was stage-managed by Joseph Chamberlain, in his 
role as Colonial Secretary—the Diamond Jubilee of 1897. To quote the 
1911 Britannica: 

The prime ministers of all the self-governing colonies, with their familics, 
were invited to come to London as the guests of the country to take part in 
the Jubilee procession; and drafts of the troops from every British colony 
and dependency were brought home for the same purpose. The procession 
pg i rai agai e Ba Sr peer ala fa Wrasse fr chara 
of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, but of Mounted Rifles from 
Victoria and New South Wales, from the Cape and from Natal, and from 
the Dominion of Canada. Here were Haussa from the Niger and the Gold 
Coast, coloured men from the West India regiments, zaptiehs from Cyprus, 
Chinamen from Hong Kong, and Dyaks—now civilised into military police 
—from British North Borneo. 

More important by far, however, was the Boer War. If the British 
Empire may be said to have been latent in 1899, the Boer War 
crystallised it. Whatever the British proper may have thought about the 
growing independent spirit among the Boers, to the ordinary colonial 
around the world it must have seemed a disturbing portent. British 
sovereignty was the focus of his political life; the idea of a white, 
European, non-British group striking out for full freedom of independent 
action must have seemed a worrying one, upsetting the quiet certainties 
of his existence. And so, early in the summer of 1899, before ever the 
South African War had broken out (to quote the Britannica): 

the governments of the principal colonies took occasion to express their 
approval of the South African policy pursued by the imperial government, and 
offers were made by the governments of India, the Australasian colonies, 
Canada, Hong Kong, the Federal Malay States, some of the West African and 
other colonies, to send contingents for active service in the event of war. 

The War Office did not see its way to accept. It was quite in order for 
colonies to raise local levies for their own defence, but the idea of colonies 
playing a military role outside their own territories was beyond its vision. 
It was only after hostilities had broken out, and had gone initially against 
the British, that the colonial offers were taken up and ‘colonial contingents 
upwards of 30,000 strong were among the most efficient sections of the 
British fighting forces’. 

The Empire was now in being as an active, co-ordinated force, as a unit 
with a feeling of identity and common purpose; but it must be unique 
among the empires of history that it was brought into being by the 
periphery and not the centre. This could perhaps have been foreseen. Two 
of the chief protagonists of the imperial idea, Parkin and Rhodes, active in 
Canada and South Africa respectively, were of the periphery rather than 
the centre. The Empire meant something (politically, almost everything) 
to the average colonial; to the average Englishman it meant practically 
nothing—until he saw people coming from all over the world to shed their 
blood for a cause which a year earlier he would have thought concerned 
British and South Africans alone. The War Office, which had thought it 
could fight the war on its own, took the message on board; and a few 
years later one had the Committee of Imperial Defence. In 1901, Sir 
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Edward Elgar was to encapsulate the new spirit with ‘Land of Hope and 
Glory’. 

It must have all been very flattering to the British ego. For 300 years the 
colonies had hardly been places where one would expect to find gratitude 
towards the Motherland. The dissenters who fled in search of religious 
freedom; the destitute emigrants of Ireland and Scotland; the transported 
convicts; the over-spill of younger sons, driven to this second-best alter- 
native to the preferred life at home; all of these and their descendants 
must have been expected to feel a greater or less sense of rejection by 
Britain. Yet here they were, these thousands of colonials, believing, clearly, 
that they were in duty bound to get involved in a war against two small 
far-away countries which did not im any way threaten them, which did 
not indeed in any clear way threaten Britain, but with which Britam had 
chosen to get involved in war; convinced that their whole political identity 
was bound up with Britain. It was a tremendous compliment to the British 
way of life; the wave of jingoism which followed was fully understandable. 

And there was another part of the Queen’s dominions, much nearer 
home, where the relationship with the dominant British power was to 
change in the direction of a greater openness on the part of Britain and a 
warmer feeling of, if not loyalty, acceptance on the part of the dependent 
area. This was Ireland. 

Impressed by the fighting qualities of Irish troops in South Africa, the 
Irish Guards were established and the 102nd and 103rd of Foot became the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. In what would have previously been thought of as 
an unthinkable gesture towards recognising an Irish identity, the Irish 
regiments in the British Army were allowed to wear the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Queen Victoria, full of praise for ‘my brave Irish’, paid a 
visit to Ireland for the first time in over 50 years. > 

But the change in the British attitude to Ireland was nothing like as 
great as the change in Irish attitudes to Britain. The Boer War transformed 
matters for those Irish who wished to foster the Union. Up to then it had 
been impossible to sell the virtues of the Union in Ireland, for the very 
good reason that the Union was not a coming together of two countries to 
form a new nation, as the Anglo-Scottish Union had been, but rather a 
device to ensure continued British sovereignty over Ireland. 

Under the Scottish Union, all the separate institutions of Scottish govern- 
ment were abolished, as far as might be. After the 1745 Rebellion was 
over, even the office of Secretary of State for Scotland was ended. Most 
important, a new name was created for the new state. As much as possible 
was done to enable a Scotsman to feel the equal of an Englishman in the 
new British state; and the Union succeeded triumphantly, with Scotland 
eatering into its Golden Age. 

It was quite other with the Irish Union. The Union was merely a union 
of parliaments; the separate governmental machinery of Ireland, with its 
Lord Lieutenant and General Governor, its Chief Secretary, its separate 
legal system and statute book, remained intact. All that had changed was 
that that government now had its legislation passed in the new Union 
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parliament in London, instead of in the old parliament in College Green. 
And there was this time no thought of a new name for the new union 
state; for no-one thought that by the Act of Union a new Bnitish-Irish 
pation was being created. The draughtsman of the Irish Act of Union, 
taking his lead from the Scottish Act, was brought up against this reality 
early on, as he sought an Irish equivalent of the Scottish Act’s Clause I: 
That the Two Kingdoms of Scotland and England shall... be United into one 
Kingdom by the name of Great Britain. 

He made do with: 
That the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland shall... be united in one 
kingdom, by the name of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Thus, the state whose capital is London came to be visited with a title 
which is the longest and most cumbrous in the roll-call of the nations of 
the earth, a continuing sign that whatever Ireland and Britain are they do 
not form a single nation. 

Given that the Chief Secretary (the effective ‘Prime Minister’ of the 
Irish government at Dublin Castle) was almost always British, it was 
impossible to portray the Union as one in which Irishmen were offered an 
equal place with the mainland British. ‘Unionism’ in Ireland belied its 
name; it did not open its arms to the native Irish, but rather was the 
political creed of the ‘garrison’, of the minority, mainly Protestant, which 
identified with the Union settlement. 

With the Boer War, and the manifestation of the Empire, all this was 
changed. It became possible to talk of Ireland, not ag an effectively colon- 
ially-governed province of Britain, but as a nation of the Empire, taking its 
place alongside Canada, Australia and the rest. ‘Loyal’ Irish began to see 
themselves no longer as a minority set apart but rather as participants in 
a new Ireland in which they could rejoice in their Irishness while the 
loyalty of Ireland as a whole to the Crown remained assured. 

The new mood quickly bore fruit. The land question had poisoned Irish 
politics for thirty years and more; but now a young landlord came forth 
with proposals for a Land Conference; one of the most active Irish agita- 
tors in the Land ‘War’ quickly took up the suggestion and very soon a 
settlement of this deeply divisive question was arrived at by the Wyndham 
Land Act, which organised state-assisted land purchase. The leader of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, John Redmond, was strongly affected by the 
Imperial vision, and was indeed to destroy his own career at the beginning 
of the 1914-1918 war by calling on his supporters to enlist in the British 
Army. 

Could it have worked? Could a ‘loyal’ Ireland have been arrived at? 
One suspects not, if only because Britain would probably never have 
delivered the act of faith in a Home-Rule Ireland which was implicit in 
the Irish Unionist vision. The colonial condition of Ireland under the Act 
of Union was evidence that Britain could neither accept the Irish into a 
common British-Irish nation, nor trust a self-governing Ireland not to 
threaten Britain’s strategic interests. ` 

But there was another force acting to wreck the dream of an Ireland 
united in loyalty to the Crown yet independently active on the Empire if 
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not the world stage; and that force was, ironically, a direct creation of 
Imperialism itself. 

It would be foolish to deny how powerfully attractive the Imperial vision 
was in the first years of this century. The letters one reads from young 
Officers at the Western Front bear witness to an extraordinary high- 
mindedness. We may be cynical about the Boys’ Own Paper; but that it 
reflected a widely-held attitude we may be sure. 

Fg ear egg gece 
but an awkward dilemma existed. Should they aim to be part of that 
culture; or should they try to create a replica of it, specifically for Ireland? 
The response to this dilemma was an apparently perverse one. 

What kind of Irishman backed the idea of a separate Irish consciousness, 
and what kind of Irishman backed the idea of Ireland within the Empire? 
For the former, we make a list of those whom Robert Kee (in the ‘Growth 
of National Consciousness’ chapter of his monumental The Green Flag) 
mentions as contributing to the Irish Ireland idea; we find 50 names, half 
of them English (names like Yeats, Kent, Burgess, Hobson) and half of 
them Irish. For the latter we take the eighty-odd Irish MPs who backed 
the Home Rule Bill of 1914; we find that their names are 80% Irish 
(Redmond, Dillon, Healy, O’Connor). 

It seems then that those who were nearest to the Imperialist culture 
reacted most strongly against it; those who were most secure in their 
Irishness felt happier to come to terms with Britain and the Empire. The 
Protestant Anglo-Irish Yeats rejected his roots, not for the real Ireland of 
the earlier 1900s, but for some myth-laden Celtic twilight dream; while the 
largely Catholic Nationalist MPs accepted their British-dominated world as 
it was, and saw themselves as carving out a place for Ireland im it. 

Patrick Pearse, who is more than any other identified with the Irish- 
Ireland movement, had the same cultural ambivalence that Yeats had. He 
was a Dubliner, with an English father; like Yeats he rejected the Anglified 
culture of the time, but not so much for Yeats’ world of Celtic heroes as 
for the still real but fast declining peasant culture of the Irish-speaking 
west. But the shadow of Imperial England lay across him. Convinced of 
the importance of education he started an Irish-speaking day school which 
was a great success; but in the era of Chums and the B.O.P. there was only 
one kind of school which counted, and Pearse did not rest till he started a 
boarding-school on British public-school lines. It may have been hurling 
rather than cricket, but the boys of St. Enda’s were expected to play up, 
play up and play the game. 

There is a lot to be said for the view that national independence struggles 
tend to be struggles to make the new country as like as possible to that of 
the hated ex-conqueror. There is something deeply fitting in the story that 
when the hero of Mafeking, Baden-Powell, came to Ireland to find someone 
to set up the Boy Scouts, Patrick Pearse was recommended as the best 
man for the job. Nothing came of the suggestion; but the Irish Baden- 
Powell Scouts were however founded, and as might be expected, quickly 
prompted an Irish equivalent, Fianna Eireann. It is fully in line with our 
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theory that the chief organiser of Fianna Eireann should be, not an O ora 
Mac, but a woman called Gore-Booth. 

In 1916, Pearse, partly driven to it by the near-bankraptcy to which his 
public-school venture had brought him and wholly because of his frighten- 
ing conviction that a blood-sacrifice was needed to arouse the people 
(bloodshed is a cleansing and a sanctifying thing’) embarked on his 
rebellion. He was executed in the aftermath, but his reactive Hiberno- 
imperialism caught the imagination; the Home Rule Parliamentary Party 
lost all support, and after a further rising in 1919-1921, Southern Ireland | 
was free. 

There is a great irony in all this. The matter-of-fact Redmond would 
have been horrified at-Pearse’s blood-sacrifice idea; yet Redmond’s re- 
cruiting raised at least 100,000 men for the 1914 War, of whom great 
numbers died. Only 700 turned out for Pearse’s rising; 56 of these died. 
It was Redmond who in fact organised the greater blood-sacrifice, yet it 
was the lesser blood-sacrifice which succeeded in its purpose. Redmond’s 
recruits, after all their travail, returned home at the end of the war to a 
country which rejected them. Imperialism, in Ireland, had been destroyed 
by the mirror-image it had generated. 

The first shots fired at a British armoured train at Kraaipan, Cape 
Colony, on 12th October 1899, were to start a war whose effects are with 
us yet. Curiously, South Africa today is probably very much the kind of 
state one would find there today had the Boers won the war rather than 
lost it, It was Britain, not South Africa, which was transformed by the 
Boer War; and by reaction from that transformation, nationalist Ireland 
was transformed too. 


[Hugh Munro is a freelance writer on social and economic subjects who 
frequently contributes to Irish and British periodicals. ] 
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PUERTO RICO: AMERICA’S ULSTER? 
by Bill Boyes. 


UERTO Rico is one of the larger of the islands which form the 

Greater Antilles group and lies between Hispaniola and the Virgin 

Islands, 700 miles south-west of Miami. It was originally a major 
centre for Spanish military activity in the Caribbean, a role derived from 
the strategic position of Puerto Rico vis-a-vis the treasure ship routes to 
Spain and also its close proximity to the Spanish possessions in Central 
America. This important strategic role for the island was to cause a 
number of serious repercussions for the development of Puerto Rico as 
compared with neighbouring members of the Antilles group. The Virgin 
Islands, Cuba and Hispaniola developed industry, agriculture and trade 
but Puerto Rico’s economy became geared to servicing a military garrison 
which resulted in the underdevelopment of an economic infrastructure, 
an infrastructure which could have aided the island’s transition from & 
military garrison to an independent economic unit. It was therefore in- 
evitable that as the power of Spain declined in the Caribbean, Puerto Rico 
suffered more than other ex-colonies. The vacuum created by the with- 
drawl of Spain was, however, quickly filled by the burgeoning power of 
the United States. 


In 1898 the United States entered into the Cuban-Spanish conflict which 
then developed into the Spanish-American War. San Juan, the capital of 
Puerto Rico was occupied by US troops and in that same year the United 
States was formally granted sovereignty over the island under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris. A civilian governor was appointed in 1900 and Puerto 
Rico began to move into a very close relationship with the United States, 
the first effects of which were felt in the islands’ shaky economy. When 
the Spaniards occupied the island the only industry with any local basis 
was the growing of sugar and naturally enough Puerto Rican society 
developed around the sugar plantations. Those who owned the sugar 
plantations formed the upper echelons of Puerto Rican society. 


The development of links with the United States brought the indigenous 
capitalists into direct competition with giant US-based food processing 
companies which began to invest in the island. These large companies 
started to buy up land on Puerto Rico and squeeze the local landowners 
out of the industry. The scale of the sugar industry exploded overnight 
and the traditional economic and social structures of the island began 
to fragment The dislocation caused by this intrusion soon began to 
manifest itself in the political debates which raged in the island in the 
years before the Second World War. Indeed, the nature of the islands’ 
relationship with the United States became the fundamental touchstone 
of Puerto Rican politics. 

Around this central debate three distinct groups emerged, each with a 
distinctive view of the way in which Puerto Rico should relate to the US. 
The first of these groups centred around the New Progressive Party (NPP) 
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which was committed to full statehood for the island. The NPP appealed 
mainly to the poorer people for whom the ‘American dream’ had the 
most to offer. The second of the major political groups adhered to the 
Puerto Rican Democratic Party (PDP) which was to be the most success- 
ful of the island’s political parties under the leadership of Munoz Marin. 
The PDP advocated an association with the United States which fell 
between full statehood and independence although the PDP was in favour 
of the maintenance of US citizenship rights for the islanders (granted 
under the Jones Act of 1917). 

The last of the three groupings was that dedicated to full independence 
for the island. This group was led by Albizu Campos and drew its support 
mainly from the deposed middle and upper classes of Puerto Rico. The 
nationalists fought a number of elections on the island but were always 
beaten by the other two parties and were effectively crushed as an elec- 
toral force in the 1944 gubernatorial elections which elected Munoz 
Marin as governor. Thwarted at the polls, the ‘independistas’ turned to 
more radical means of achieving their ends. By the mid-1930’s, Campos 
and his followers had already moved in the direction of an armed struggle 
but had been stifled when the police and FBI arrested the leadership in 
1936 when investigations revealed that they had been plotting to over- 
throw the government. Campos was tried and sentenced for his part in 
the conspiracy and was imprisoned in Alabama for a number of years. 
On his release in 1947 he returned to the island and began once again 
to organise his supporters no doubt with renewed vigour after brooding 
for several years in an American prison. 

The frustrations of the independistas rose to the surface again after 
the 1948 elections when the PDP gained on 63% of the vote but secured 
38 out of the 39 seats in the lower house.? The first major manifestation 
of this frustration took place on 1 November 1950 when Puerto Rico 
experienced what has become known as the Nationalist Revolution. 
Bombs went off in San Juan and New York but undoubtedly the incident 
which captured most publicity was the attack on the residence of President 
Truman in Washington when two young Puerto Ricans battled their way 
into Blair House and killed one guard before they were themselves shot, 
one fatally. There followed a series of arrests throughout the United States 
and Puerto Rico with over 600 people being arrested in San Juan alone. 
Campos himself was captured after a two day seige at his home on the 
island.* The failure of the independistas to incite a full-scale revolt streng- 
thened the hand of the PDP in its dealings with the federal government, 
a position further enhanced by the result of a plebiscite held in March 
1952 when the people of Puerto Rico voted for a new constitution for the 
island which virtually encapsulated Munoz Marin’s view of the relation- 
ship between the island and the United States. 

Given his strong electoral support Munoz Marin embarked on an 
ambitious programme to revitalise the Puerto Rican economy which he 
called ‘Operation Bootstrap’. This programme was financed by Washington 
and was reckoned to have cost the US Treasury over $5bn by 1977. 
‘Bootstrap’ did succeed in raising the standard of living of Puerto 
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Ricans to a level well above that of any other Caribbean country and 
this was a fact which the US Government was to use to its own political 
advantage as it pointed to the island as a showcase for democratic govern- 
ment in a region dominated by military juntas and political turbulence. It 
was only to be expected that the success of ‘Bootstrap’ would harm the 
prospects of the independista movement and would force the more ex- 
treme elements to push for a more militant approach again after the 
disaster of the Nationalist Revolution. 

From time to time individuals would carry out attacks in the US and 
on Puerto Rico and in 1954 three young Puerto Ricans opened fire on 
the House of Representatives, wounding ftve members in an attack 
reminiscent of the Blair House incident.‘ It was to be some time, however, 
before an organised campaign developed. 

In the latter part of the fifties events elsewhere were to affect the 
relationship between Puerto Rico and the United States as the Cold War 
began to hot up. The Soviet Union made a series of pronouncements 
about its intention to support ‘national liberation movements’ and anti- 
colonial struggles in the Third World. The US naturally enough became 
very nervous about the upsurge of guerrilla activity in Latin America and 
the Central American region in particular and began to devote resources 
to countering the communist threat in the south. However, when a major 
revolution did occur in the Caribbean it owed very little to Marxism- 
Leninism but more to the underlying social injustices of the incumbent 
US-backed regime. As Welter Laqueur wrote of Castro’s revolution in 
Cuba: 

It... (the Cuban Revolution) . . . was fought under the penon of patriotism, 

national unity, of freedom from tyranny and corruption." 
Castro became a communist after the event, moving towards Moscow 
mainly in an attempt to secure vitally needed resources and markets 
which had been dented to him by the US economic blockade of the island, 
a rare occasion when the US allowed ideological considerations to over- 
ride its strategic interests. Castro’s overtures to the Kremlin reached their 
climax in April 1961 when he finally declared Cuba a communist country. 
The sudden appearance of a communist state in the ‘American lake’ was 
seen by many in the US as being part of a major thrust by Moscow in the 
Caribbean and a real threat to the United States traditional dominance 
of the area. It was thought that Cuba would offer an alternative mode 
of development to that being offered by the US. In order to counter this 
challenge the United States adopted a two pronged strategy. Firstly they 
developed a formidable counter-insurgency potential with which to back 
up friendly regimes, many of which were now under threat from guerrilla 
groups inspired by Castro’s success in Cuba. Special forces from the US 
took part in operations throughout Latin America and aided in the 
training and deployment of local forces against the guerrilla groups. 

The second thrust of US policy was to strengthen the position of Puerto 
Rico as an alternative to the Cuban example, stressing the worth of the 
welfare state created by the PDP. For many years the PDP were to 
successfully play the ‘Cuban card’ in negotiations with the US. 
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The hold of the PDP on Puerto Rican polities was further consolidated 
throughout the sixties as the fruits of the economic boom years began 
to ripen. Munoz Marin was confident enough to announce in the mid- 
sixties that colonialism was dead and that Puerto Rico had now entered 
into the age of the Estado Libre Asociado, the free association with the 
US. Munoz, after securing his dream for the future, stood down as leader 
of the PDP after an impressive career in politics, confident that the PDP 
could carry on the task of government without him. His optimism for 
the future was not without grounds. In 1967 the per capita income of the 
islands population had reached $1,200 which represented a six-fold in- 
crease on the 1950 level and greatly exceeded that attained by any of 
Puerto Rico’s neighbours in the region. Yet as the sixties drew to a close, 
the effects of recession began to make themselves felt. Munoz had 
declared that the status issue was dead but the 1970’s were to show that 
he was wrong and the divisions within Puerto Rican society which had 
been hidden by the affluence of the sixties began to reappear. 

The first signs that the status issue was not dead were brought about by 
the Vietnam War. Since the passing of the Jones Act Puerto Ricans had 
been liable for service m the US military. This was seen as part of the 
necessary conditions for the close relationship between the two nations. 
Unfortunately for Puerto Ricans they were not entitled to vote in the 
elections of the United States government or legislature since their com- 
monwealth status excluded them from taking part in mainland political 
processes. Young men from the island therefore had to fight in a war in 
which they had had no say. The anti-war movement on the island there- 
fore gravitiated towards the independistas. Adding to the effect of the 
draft was the reaction of the several thousand Puerto Ricans now living 
on the mainland and experiencing the realities of life in the ghettoes of 
New York and Chicago (750,000 people left the island between 1945 and 
1964).° Lured to the mainland by the promise of jobs and wealth, the 
reality of life in the Puerto Rican quarters of New York and Chicago 
made them bitter and many wrote home to tell of the feeling of being ‘a 
stranger in their own country’. T Racism and discrimination against 
hispanics in the US is a growing problem exacerbated by high birth rates 
and unemployment. The twin pressures of unemployment and racism led 
to a resurgence of the more militant tendency in the independista move- 
ment and in the last year of the sixties, the island suffered a spate of fire- 
bombings directed against US owned property which caused an estimated 
$50m worth of damage.’ 

In 1974 the GNP of the island fell for the first time in its history. US 
investment on the island was quick to follow suit, hitting the sugar in- 
dustry hardest. Adding to these problems was the growing oil crisis which 
hit the island hard and raised its cost of living to a level comparable with 
New York. More and more people on Puerto Rico came to rely on the 
social security and welfare programmes and the federal government 
estimated that by the end of the 1970’s over 60% of the population was 
in receipt of food stamps at a total cost of the Treasury of $900m which 
represented just over 1%, of the total US expenditure on the programme. 
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As exports fell Puerto Rico became increasingly dependent on the federal 
government for aid until in 1980 $3.3bn of a GNP of $11.1bn came from 
the federal government. It was against this background that the indepen- 
distas’ armed campaign began to take shape. 

After the anti-war demonstrations and the violence of the late °60’s, 
police activity on Puerto Rico intensified and several leaders of the in- 
dependence movement were imprisoned. It was not until 1974 that a 
serious terrorist threat emerged and even then the main focus of atten- 
tion was not on Puerto Rico itself, but on the mainland United States. 
It was estimated that nearly 2 million people of Puerto Rican origin lived 
on the mainland in 1974 and the largest majority of these were to be 
found in New York City. It was here that the first major terrorist incident 
took place on the 26th October 1974 when in the early hours of the morn- 
ing the central business district of the city was rocked by a series of 
explosions. A New York newspaper received a call from a group which 
claimed responsibility for the attacks and announced that the attacks 
were the action of the Fuerza Revolucionaria Pro Independencia Armada 
(FALN) and had been made in the cause of Puerto Rican independence. 
The bombs were planted at the offices of US companies which invested 
on the island and are reported to have caused $970,000 worth of damage. 
The FALN stated in a communique: 

Wo have just bombed imperialist banks. Free all Puerto Rican prisoners! ° 
The prisoners referred to included those convicted of ‘he attempt on 
Truman and the attack on Congress in 1954. The incidents in New York 
were followed by bombings in Puerto Rico itself where the FALN again 
claimed responsibility and the targets were US property. In both the New 
York and Puerto Rico incidents no life was lost. In January 1975 the 
terrorists struck again in the Fraunces Tavern area of New York and this 
time four people lost their lives in the explosion which caused $300,000 
worth of damage. The FALN claimed that this bombing was in retalia- 
tion for the killing of two independistas at a rally in Puerto Rico at which 
unknown gunmen had opened fire. In a note found near the scene of the 
Fraunces Tavern bomb, the terrorists claimed: 

You have unleashed a storm from which you comfortable Yankees cannot 

escape.*° 
These bombings and the deaths which resulted must have had an effect 
on public opinion in Puerto Rico as well as on the mainland, but the 
exact nature of it is unclear. What was clear was that the majority of the 
people on the island were still convinced of the benefit of association with 
the United States and in 1976 they removed the PDP administration from 
office and replaced it with the pro-statehood NPP Party of Romero 
Barcelo. In the gubernatorial election, however, the PIP recorded its 
largest vote when it reached 73,000 votes with the PSP getting 11,000, 
making the independista’s share of the vote 6.5%. In electoral terms this 
was a very small vote, but given the electoral arrangements on the 
island, it should be taken as being a minimum level rather than a true 
reflection of support for the independistas. 


On the mainland the independistas were very active in the Puerto Rican 
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ghettos of New York and Chicago and this is borne out by the large 
number of attacks made on the mainland whilst terrorist activity re- 
mained low until the late 1970’s on Puerto Rico itself. 


In August 1978 an off-duty Puerto Rican policeman was shot dead on 
a beach near San Juan. Next day a group calling itself the Ejercito 
Popular Boricua claimed responsibility for the attack. The media reported 
the incident and referred to the group as Los Macheteros—the Machete 
bearers—after the emblem of the group, a machete and a red flag. In 
common with many Latin American groups, the Macheteros incorporated 
an Indian word in their name, Borinquen being the native name for the 
island of Puerto Rico, in an attempt to assert their images as a national 
liberation movement and anti-colonial group. A number of other groups 
have grown up on Puerto Rico and they usually operate together on joint 
operations but the Macheteros are undoubtedly the most dangerous. The 
first combined Macheteros/FALN action began in October 1979 when 
they attacked a number of US government buildings and commercial pro- 
perties in Chicago and San Juan. Other attacks were to follow these 
bombings. One month previously, President Carter had announced 
pardons for four Puerto Rican independista activists held in US jails, 
imprisoned for their part in the Truman and Congressional attacks. These 
freed nationalists wasted no time in reasserting their devotion to the 
cause and appeared on television and in the papers after giving a news 
conference at the United Nations in New York. 


Later that year the Machetoros attacked a US Navy bus with machine 
gun fire, killing two sailors and wounding several others. This incident 
was to be the first of many attacks against US military personnel and 
installations both on the island and on the US mainland. The Macheteros 
carried out their most daring raid to date in January 1981 when they put 
out of action a National Guard Air unit. Twelve terrorists planted bombs 
in the air intakes of the units Corsair fighter-bombers causing an estima- 
ted $45 million worth of damage. The effect of this attack was to heighten 
political tension at a time when Puerto Rico was in the throws of a consti- 
tutional crisis caused by the November 1980 gubernatorial elections. The 
NPP had received the majority of votes cast but the PDP won most of 
the seats in the island’s upper house, sharing the number of seats in the 
lower. The NPP challenged the legality of some of the votes cast and 
set in motion a legal battle which produced contradictory rulings from 
Puerto Rican and US courts. The issue of jurisdiction was once again 
brought to the fore of Puerto Rican politics. 


Adding to the problems generated by the deepening economic recession, 
planners in Washington are now faced by a growing political threat to US 
dominance in the area. There has been a marked increase in Soviet naval 
activity in the Caribbean in recent years and this, coupled with the 
mergence of the Sandanista regime in Nicaragua is being viewed with 
concern in Washington. Given its strategic position Puerto Rico will have 
an important role to play in the region making the United States govern- 
ment even more anxious to maintain the association between the two 
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countries. It is this link which the independista movement will seek to 
break. 

The real test would come if the pro-independence movement could gain 
enough support to become a credible political force. This would place 
the US government in a very difficult position given the importance placed 
on Puerto Rico as a strategic asset. As President Carter stated in 1980, 
the US might countenance ‘self-determination’ but only, ‘when econo- 
mically feasible and in a manner which does not compromise the national 
security of the United States.’ 

The FALN with its left-wing social revolutionary element will continue 
to pose a major problem for law enforcement agencies in the United 
States for some time to come. Similarly, the Macheteros and groups 
like them will continue to operate in Puerto Rico as long as the economic 
conditions on the island continue to decay and undoubtedly the price of 
the United States government will increase. The cost of maintaining 
Puerto Rico has not yet reached a level which is unacceptable to Wash- 
ington and it is unlikely that it will do so for some time to come, given 
the perceived vital importance of the island to the interest of the United 
States. What is certain, however, is that the damage inflicted on US and 
Puerto Rican society will increase as long as the United States govern- 
ment continues to cut social security and welfare programmes, program- 
mes which are vital to the survival of a large section of Puerto Rican 
society. 
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THE LESBIAN IMPERATIVE IN POETRY 
by Karen Alkalay-Gut 


ANY women writing poetry today in America have come to the 

conclusion that the only way they can write as women is to reject 

men and write as lesbians. Determining the sex of one’s partner 
because of a theory of poetics may seem extreme, but there is a clear 
rationale for the fact that the major women poets in America today are 
lesbian and/or question the wisdom of relationships with men; and many 
of the women poets of the past who are now being rediscovered—such as 
Gertrude Stein and Amy Lowell—are also lesbian. Adrienne Rich and 
Marilyn Hacker, among others, made the decision to reject men: the 
choice and the biographical directions toward the making of the choice 
evolve in the poetry as their individual voices develop. These poems 
describe disappontments in love and life with men, but the disappoint- 
ments are not the determining factor; for these women seem to choose 
to become lesbian when they discover that, although their chosen pro- 
fession is communication, the kind of communication they can have with 
men—both on a personal and a poetic level—is of necessity warped by 
the language and the traditions of a society and a poetry that is warped 
by patriarchy. 

This is explained in poems like Marilyn Hacker’s ‘Why We Are Going 
Back To Paradise Island’, from her latest book, Taking Notice (1980),! in 
which she explains to her lover—a woman-—-why they have turned away 
from any attempt to communicate with men: 

He was rot the enemy. He was the burt 

ideatist, post, he read ahe books 

you did. His manners were better than mine, 

You wanted him to predse you and make you real 
I wanted to hear about his childhood 

We wanted him to love us. 

Adrienne Rich writes to her husband of the failures of their relation- 
ship, blaming neither him nor herself, but mourning the limitations of 
society that makes such failures inevitable, in a poem entitled, ‘From a 
Suryivor’:4 

The pect that we made was the ordinary pact 

of men and women in those days 

I don't know who we thought we were 

that our pereonatitica 

could resist the failures of the race 
Rich and others point out that the kind of poetic education they have 
had has excluded themselves as women, and this is part of the failure of 
the race. A student of English literature will not only find few women 
poets, but the kind of women that appear in poetry, and their function, 
is utterly alien to the real female. The woman may be the inspiration for 
poetry, the ideal lady of courtly love traditions, or La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci—the vampiric cause of the loss of poetic power—but sho is never 
a real human being. This fact may be illustrated in a survey of themes 
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of English and American poetry (Poe, for example, claims that ‘the 
death . . . of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical 
topic in the world—and equally is it beyond doubt that the lips best 
suited for such topics are those of a bereaved lover.’3). Or, in individual 
lines chosen at random in which women are excluded from the human 
race. John Dryden begins his famous satire, Absalom and Achitophel:. 

In pious times, ere oriestoraft did begin, 

Before polygamy was made a sin; 

When man on many multiplied his kind, 

Ere one to one was cursedly confin’d; 

When nature prompted, and no taw denied 

Promiscuous use of concubine and bride; 


The assumption, it is clear, is that the world for men alone was ideal m 
the past, and what makes the world of the past ideal is the concubinage 
of women. 

The only way a woman can write in this context is either to deny her- 
self as a woman, that is, to write as a ‘person’ (which is, as we have seen, 
to write as a ‘man’), or to deny the poetic tradition, which is to deny the 
viewpoint of men in poetry. Poets like Marianne Moore, poets who are 
considered ‘classic’, are obviously of the first category. Moore’s position, 
beyond her sex as a woman, is Olympian, and for many critics she is 
taken seriously as a poet precisely because of this Olympian position. The 
ultimate compliment in this context is that one would not be able to tell 
from the poetry that she is a woman. If it is understood, however, that 
the context of poetry is anti-feminine, the woman who writes in a ‘sex- 
less’ manner is writing like a man, and is denying the most basic aspect 
of her identity. This kind of poetry can be technically admirable, but it 
cannot be genuine. 

The alternative is to turn from patriarchy in poetry, to attempt to find 
a language which reflects the situation of women in the universe, ‘the 
dream’, as Rich calls it, ‘of a common language’. This task is almost 
impossible, since women have learned their craft and their language from 
men. “This is the oppressor’s language, yet I need it to talk to you’, Rich 
admits. 

Nevertheless, the task is possible. Communication can be achieved. 
Alta writes in her Letter to Andrea 


Communication may even be achieved between man and woman, but 
only if the basic assumptions of masculinity are overcome. Marge Piercy 
describes this situation to her (male) partner: 

We ere oqual af we make ourselves so, overy day, every night 

constantly what the street destroys. 

Wo are equal only if you open too on your heavy hinges 
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and let your love coms freely, ae water tt wl ia bo leate 
Where you can never possess.5 
Clearly the struggle is an ongoing one. 

Perhaps it is not necessary for a women to become a lesbian to write 
poetry today, but it is certain that traditional concepts of writing poetry 
must be rethought, and radical revolution in sex is part of the way of 
rethinking it. 


NOTES 

1 Taking Notice. Marilyn Hacker (New York, Knopf, 1980). 

2 Poems: Selected and New 1950-1974. Adrienne Rich (New York, Norton, 1975). 
3 Selected Writings (Hammonesworth, Penguin, 1967). 

4The Shameless Hussy (Trumansburg: The Croesing Press, 1980). 

3 To Be Of Use (New York, Doubleday, 1973). 


[Karen Alkalay-Gut lectures in American Literature at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, and has written extensively on modern American poetry and women’s 
literature. A second volume of her poems will shortly be published. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GROWING FEAR OF THE RICH 


Dear Madam, 

Am I alone in being reminded, whenever I hear the articulate rich 
patronising the working class, of the deadly cobra as it attempts to hypno- 
tise what it assumes to be a scared rabbit? Unfortunately for the cobra, as 
well as the rich, the rabbit often tums out to be a mongoose in disguise. 
The rich attempt to lower their use of semantics, dropping their vocabulary 
to what they assume is a level of speech that will be easily understood by 
that section of society which can be labelled as the ‘working class.’ 

One gets the feeling that the rich are attempting to reassure themselyes 
that the measures of social control which keep the vast majority in their 
place and the rich at the top of the heap—religious propaganda, patriotic 
clap-trap, imperial-mindedness and Monarchist adulation—are still intact 
and that their position in the scheme of things is assured for evermore. But 
even though there has been no exposure of any massive underground egali- 
tarian movement working to topple the rich from their pedestals and throw 
them headlong from their ivory towers, the fear of such usurpation per- 
meates through any interview the rich may give, no matter to what section 
of the media. 

The closer an ever-growing section of society comes to living at subsist- 
ence level, the more transparent the fears of the rich become. It is therefore 
possible that if ever the ‘official’ figure of the unemployed should reach 
five million, there will be an exodus of rich people from this island likened 
to the hereditary suicide of the lemmings. So far, in conflicts between the 
classes in this country, the individual ‘Captains and Kings’ of mdustry have 
never been attacked personally, except by mdividual union leaders. This 
might not always contmue to be the case. At some future date the country 
dwellings of the rich, with their long Imes of communication, could well 
become the first target of an irate section of the ‘public’, who remember 
only too well from the history books such phrases as ‘let them eat cake’ 
and, more recently, Mr. Tebbit’s ‘get on your bike’. 

It would seem that the rich and the working-class have only one thing 
in common—a desire for the retention of the monarchy; though for differ- 
ent reasons. The working class, not because they are illiterate and inarticu- 
late (for they are neither), see the monarchy, especially the present Queen, 
as a buffer between the right- and left-wing extremists. Clearly, the present 
policy of lowering the existing safety-net for the less well-off is not deliber- 
ately geared to avoid either a military coup or anarchist rising. Yet it would 
be as well for those who are blinded by past imperial glories, when we had 
an empire on which it was believed the sun would never set, to remember 
that we had certain sections of the heartland of that empire here in England, 
inhabited by millions of our citizens, for whom the sun never rose. 


Fenton, Mount Pleasant, Yours faithfully, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. John B. Coyle. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


QUARTERLY FICTION REVIEW 


by Rosalind Wade 


The Good Son. Craig Nova. The Bodley Head. £7.95. Caf. Bernard 
MacLaverty. Cape. £6.95. Entry into Jerusalem. Stanley Middleton. Hutchin- 
son. £7.50. Virginie: Her Two Lives. John Hawkes. Chatto & Windus. £8.50. 
Spring at the Winged Horse. Ted Willis. Macmillan. £7.95. September Castle. 
Simon Raven. Blond & Briggs. £7.95. The Joke. Milan Kundera (translated 
by Michael Henry Heim). Faber & Faber. £8.95. 


It may come as a surprise that in these days of liberated parent-child rela- 
tionships several recent novels take for their theme the battleground between 
father and son. The Good Son concentrates on a wealthy American family, 
dominated by an unattractive tyrant, ‘Pop’ MacKinnon. Pop has no compunc- 
tion about bullying and resorting to subterfuge to achieve ascendancy over 
his son, Chip, firmly holding to the belief that by these methods he can 
command affection and obedience. Other members of the household are 
also victims: Wade, the chauffeur, though independent in the truest American 
tradition, is ultimately defeated by the power of the purse-strings, as is Mrs. 
McKinnon, a pele shadow of a woman pursuing her study of birds, animals 
and flowers as a means of preserving at least some part of her personality 
intact. 


Yet Chip and his brother, John, grew up in an atmosphere which was not 
emotionally deprived. Despite his bluster Pop desired only the best for them. 
When Chip returned to the parental home after World War LD, having suffered 
acute hardship and imprisonment in North Africa, news of John’s death in 
action preceded him and he was immediately presented with John’s house and 
land. Perhaps John had been the favourite? At any rate, Chip was soon 
burdened with the need to fulfill Pop’s dreams and ambitions for his lost son 
even when these ran drastically counter to his own desires. Marriage to the 
beautiful Carolyn was prescribed by Pop and money to facilitate rt offered as 
a bribe. It was only when Chip preferred Jean Cooper that serious disagree- 
ments arose, for Jean was without status or wealth and had only her remark- 
able good looks to recommend her. 


The young couple felt obliged to flee from Pop’s wrath, driving across a 
succession of States remarkable for their scenic beauty and contrasting squalor. 
At last, worn out by the heat and discomfort of their nomadic progress, they 
take refuge in the house that is now Chip’s; but not for long. Owing to a 
comparatively trivial occurrence, Jean is confronted by Mr. MacKinnon in a 
situation which nearly provokes physical violence, as a result of which she 
departs as unexpectedly as she had arrived. Surprisingly, Chip agrees to marry 
the desirable Carolyn after all, and even goes along with a conventional stylish 
wedding. Thus summarised, it sounds simple, but is far from being so. The 
kaleidoscope of events narrated in rotation through the eyes of the main 
characters provides a tapestry of moods and circumstances, as well as a 
revealing picture of the American way of life, which demand the reader’s 
closest attention. 
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Whereas young Chip MacKinnon was so burdened by affluence that he 
needed to escape from it, Cal, the central character of Bernard MacLaverty’s 
new novel, possessed virtually nothing of the world’s goods. Cal’s father, also 
on the borderline of poverty and insignificance, exerts considerable dominance 
over his motheriess son. They subsist uncomfortably as the sole remaining 
Catholics on a Protestant housing estate in the suburbs of Belfast, under 
constant threat of arson or worse. As Cal is unemployed, he is expected to 
serve as maid-servant to his toiling parent, who works in a nearby abbatoir. 
With no woman in the house father and son make out as best they can 
with frying-pan meals and a gradual deterioration of domestic fittings. All this 
would be trial enough, but Cal has additional problems. Starved of maternal 
affection he is obsessed by a need for the solace of love in his life and the 
object of his affection is Marcella, the widow of a man in whose murder he, 
Cal, played a vital part. Marcella is smart and beautiful beyond his wildest 
dreams, a mature and sophisticated person, mother of a lively and intelligent 
child. Cal first sees Marcella at her work as a librarian and contrives by 
hanging around and offering small services to establish contact with her. 
Fortuitousty he is offered work of the most menial kind on a farm owned by 
her family. Impatient to be away from the overpowering personality of his 
father, Cal secretly occupies a derelict cottage on the farmland and lives there 
in what to most people would be the last word in deprivation. Not that he is 
inclined to care overmuch about living conditions, for things work out to his 
advantage so far as Marcella is concerned, until honesty obliges him to reveal 
his own part in her husband’s death. 


It might have been thought that everything had already been said about the 
situation in Northern Ireland. In fact, in Cal, Bernard MacLaverty introduces 
an altogether new dimension—which is the lowest common denominator of 
boredom and squalor for the rank and file participants in the ‘Irish problem’. 
Stripped of headline glamour and without even a hazy understanding of what 
it is all about, still less what the ultimate solution might be, the ordinary 
working population is seen to be the real victim, and in making this plain 
Bernard MaclLaverty brings the sorry tale to an entirely credible and satisfying 
conchision. 

Dominance of a different kind also provides the basis of Virginie: Her Two 
Lives; although here the purpose of it is the corruption of extreme youth as 
a means of sexual exploitation. Virginie of the title is little more than a child, 
and her situation is explored in two seperate time alots, 1740 in rural Francs 
and Paris immediately after World War IL In the former, Virginie lives under 
the direction of a strange character known as Seigneur, who grooms young 
giris in the fine art of erotic titillation and courtesanship. The climate of the 
age permitted Seigneur to roam the countryside at will, abducting suitable 
material for his experiments. In some instances he was rewarded by gratitude. 
A young woman, lashed to a tree, about to endure to multiple rape, watched 
by her helpless child, was glad enough to go along with him, even if her 
‘training’ included sexual games played with pigs, dogs and elderly, impotent 
admirers. 


Without the picturesque charm of 18th century countryside, the Paris 
section of Virginle presents a more sordid picture. But were things really so 
very different two hundred years later? The mother of the twenticth-century 
Virginie is bedridden; their house has been appropriated by a taxi-driver 
named Bocage, who runs it as a brothel with a staff of prostitutes. Again, 
the youthful Virginie is in the firing line; in both cases it is difficult to estimate 
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the damage to her psyche. Objective conclusions are hard to reach about 
situations repellent to contemporary thought. Yet insofar as the actnal sub- 
stance of the novel is concerned, the author, John Hawkes is always in control 
of an unusual and perplexing narrative, distinguished for its style and origina- 
lity, which will repay the necessary concentration. 

Stanley Middleton is a strangely disturbing and paradoxical writer. As a 
former joint winner of the Booker prize for fiction, he has long been acclaimed 
for his laconic, highly idiosyncratic style and interesting exposure of seemingly 
tedious people. In his new novel, Entry into Jerusalem, we are once again 
confronted with a gallery of mediocre men and women living out their Lives 
amid hideous decor, consuming unpalatable meals. The central character, 
John Worth, is an artist manqué and content to remain so, until he is prodded 
towards greatness by a perceptive dealer, abandoning his usual pallid style to 
produce a sensational portrait of Christ entering Jerusalem. With this un- 
expected and barely credible twist, Stanley Middleton is not running entirely 
true to form. As the drab group moves from one uninspiring conversation 
to the next, it is tempting to speculate on the result if Stanley Middleton 
decided to harness his considerable powers to describe attractive, interesting 
people. As it is, the reader is obliged to stay with him as he is, or chooses 
to be. The scene in which the ailing father of John Worth’s mistress crouches 
over an madequate fire, coughing repulsively, and dominating the lives of 
those around him is vintage Middleton and as always, surprising as this may 
seem in view of its subject matter, provides compulsive reading. 

If the surroundings of Ted Willis’s new novel, Spring at the Winged Horse, 
might seem at first glance to be equally unpromising, the spirit underlying his 
chronicle of love and adversity in the early twenties is unashamedly warm- 
hearted and optimistic. Lord Willis is frank in his acknowledgement that the 
portrait of his heroine, Rosie, is based on his mother’s recollections of her 
early youth. As an orphan child, Rosie was unwanted by the relatives who 
reared her, even though never deprived of life’s basic necessities. But when 
these relatives decided to emigrate, arrangements were made for her to serve 
as a virtually unpaid skivvy at a large brash, gaudy public house known as 
The Winged Horse in an impoverished and rapidly sinking district of London. 
The persistence with which the untutored child contrives to maintain her 
‘rights’ and achieve some degree of literacy is not always convincing. Even 
allowing for hindsight and native ingenuity her shrewd assessments of people 
and events strain the credulity at times. Had she been Cinderella destined to 
marry Prmce Charming the saga would have been classified as romantic 
fiction, but Ted Willis is too deeply a realist and reformer to settle for such 
easy solutions. Despite her strict moral stance, Rosie finally succumbs to a 
more powerful ego than her own, with the result that very soon she is expec- 
ting an illegitimate child. It is a conclusion which leaves the reader guessing 
as to Rosle’s future in the years destined to see an end of the teeming, 
rumbustious society in which she served her apprenticeship. Perhaps the 
intention is to provide a sequel, which would be very welcome, for the straight- 
forward style and professed belief in the resilience of the human spirit will 
please more people than it annoys. 


The arid intellectualigm of Simon Raven’s September Castle could hardly 
be more different. Simon Raven, acclaimed for his fiction and television 
plays, has chosen for his new novel a theme which is partly a sequel to The 
Roses of Picardie. An ancient ballade about Xanthippe, a 13th century Greek 
princess, suggests that the lady went into a decline and died for want of sight 
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and sound of the sea, so important a part of her childhood scene in the Greece 
of her parents and family. 

September Castle is fine and tall 

And many a league is spread out for me: 

But where is the fairest sight of all? 

O where is the never resting sea? 
It sounds romantic, part of an age of supposedly broken hearts and pinings, 
yet was far from being this simple truth. For the percipient there were other 
records—carvings, paintings and the written word—which suggested that the 
Princess’s progress from Greece to France was quite other than as described 
in the above doleful verses. Not only was the royal Xanthippe portrayed as 
a complex, over-sexed young creature, but all kinds of machinations, including 
greed and sexual jealousy, conditioned the pleasant journey on horseback 
over mountains and dales; for within her baggage was concealed a priceless 
treasure, a heavily jewelled Ecrevisse even capable of playing its own small 
tune, and worth anyone’s while to plunder. There was indeed doubt as to the 
actual manner of Xanthippe’s death and the scene is set and the clues scat- 
tered to provide some kind of classical ‘who dunnit.” Needless to say, there 
are several scholars in the offing, capable of unravelling ancient Greek and 
early French messages and the leading spirit among these is an unsavoury 
character named Ptolemaecos Tunne, residing in our English fenland and who, 
when not concerned with the lady Xanthippe, indulges his appetite with 
gargantuan meals and deviationist practices with his sixteen year old neice, 
Jo-Jo. 

What probably happened was that Xanthippe suffered from an obscure 
form of epilepsy, the symptoms of which were not understood at the time. 
Whether her hasty internment was due to embarrassment over the nature of 
the illness or had supernatural overtones is not made clear by an over- 
lengthy analysis during which the principal protagonists debate the mystery 
rather along the lines of a Hercule Poirot denouement, although without the 
same clear thinking. Consistently interesting, though repetitive, September 
Castle may be said to sink under the weight of its own battlements. 

And finally, The Joke, which defles comparison with the norm of the 
asong novels. Milan Kundera, famous for his best-selling works banned in 
his native Czechoslovakia, is for the first time presented as a novelist in a new 
translation of his favourite work, The Joke. Possibly the Author’s Preface is 
the best of it? The misfit student who gathers problems and disappointments 
as he moves through the labyrinth of party dispositions is often a cumbersome 
and puzzling hero. Yet the novel stands as a unique offering, revealing even 
more than Kundera himself understood. 


Also Received: 

The Tidy House. Carolyn Steedman. Virago. £9.95. The Tidy House is yet 
another valuable publication from the enterprising firm, Virago. Three young 
children were invited to write about the home they might one day inhabit. 
Carolyn Steedman, a teacher and historian, has assembled their work without 
undue ‘editing’ and presented a perceptive analysis of the young authors and 
their backgrounds, 

The Man Who Sold Prayers. Margaret Creal. Dent. £7.95. This is a collec- 
tion of short stories by the Canadian writer, Margaret Creal. All are up to 
her usual expected standard. The title story and ‘At Sunnyside Villa’ are par- 
ticularly successful. 
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The Final Throw. Michael Gilbert. Hodder. £7.95. Michael Gilbert, a 
solicitor by profession, has won a reputation for maintaining a high standard 
for his crime novels. The Final Throw is a little different from the usual ‘who 
dunnit’, dealing with the shady side of the business world. In this connection 
it conveys some littl known and extremely interesting information; and the 
characters, lively and enterprising throughout, provide a splendid sparkle and 
pace, 

A Villa in France. J. L M Stewart. Gollancz. £6.95. J. IL ML Stewart is the 
author of a series of outstanding novels and short stories and so it is a little 
disappointing to discover in A Villa in France a certain awkwardness in pre- 
senting what is quite a promising theme—two very different brothers, Fulke 
and Caspar, and their love for the much younger Penelope. Penelope marries 
Caspar, but it is Fulke who leaves the villa in France to her, and what follows 
from this bequest provides the novel’s main purpose. 

The 1982 Booker McConnell Prize Speech. John Carey. Faber. 50p. Pro- 
fessor John Carey, Chairman of the judges for the 1982 Booker McConnell 
Prize, delivered a critical and far-ranging speech on the occasion of the award 
of the single £10,000 prize. Amid much subsequent controversy the 1982 winner 
was Thomas Keneally’s Schindler’s Ark (Hodder & Stoughton—-£7.95). Much 
more is revealed in Professor Carey's address than a mere summing up of 
the competition entries and this slender pamphlet will repay careful reading. 


NON-FICTION REVIEWS 


THEODORE WHITE’S AMERICA 
America in Search of Itself. Theodore H. White. Jonathan Cape. £10.95. 

Theodore White, who was born in Boston sixty-cight years ago, was trained 
as an historian, and became a foreign correspondent—first in China, and then 
in Europe as it recovered after World War II, a process of recovery he 
chronicled as Fire in the Ashes. But from the mid-50s it is the United States 
itself that he has studied and chronicled in his quadrennial volumes The 
Making of the President, which, based on his ‘inside’ views of each campaign 
and each convention since 1960, have become the indispensable companion 
pieces to all interested in that great human carnival, American politics. Such 
has been his styic, his command of detail, the sharp edge of his portraits that 
he has lifted his work from journalism to literature. In this book he reflects 
on the changes since 1960 in the characteristics of party leaders and the style 
of political campaigning. It is a brilliant and disturbing book. 

In one sense, this book is the triumph of the historian in T. H. White, after 
the two-and-a-half decades of the reporter. It is based on considerable research 
on issues and places, and into the backgrounds of the key people; it is curiously 
detached, the view of one born and bred in the Boston ‘ghetto’ of the 1910s, 
bright as a button and looking out on the American Establishment, of which 
he became in the end a pillar, with remarkable and cold objectivity; and its 
secret strength is his uncanny skill in drawing portraits of people. He finds 
that he has lived through a world constantly changing, and changing drama- 
tically even as he chronicled tt. Immediately after World War IL, when the 
U.S. was the supreme and affluent World Power No. 1, its democratic politics 
seemed to centre in and were symbolised by the quadrennial party convention, 
where votes were traded by old-fashioned bosses, not all of them openly elected. 
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Today, the conventions remain colourful and regularly-televised occasions, but 
power is no longer there. A candidate, as we can see in this present year, is 
campaigning shamelessly long before New Hampshire’s primary in the bleak 
spring of the election year—primaries, in which reporters and mediamen 
hound the runner, are now an indispensable sieve winnowing out winners 
from losers. Opinion is regularly measured by experts, who develop chicane 
skills in ‘selling’ their packaged candidates. And the television men, he sees 
now, are the real makers of political dreams. We have come a long way from 
the politics of Main Street, from the idyllic hopes of Thomas Jefferson in 
his agrarian republic, from the world of what T. H. White calls the Old 
Country. This is a vivid, stimulating and worrying book. The scholarship boy 
now ensconced in his Connecticut retreat has travelled fascinating paths. This 
book of reflections and conclusions is superbly written and it makes compelling 
reading. 


ESMOND WRIGHT 


AFRICAN DRAMA AND INDEPENDENCE 


The Development of African Drama. Michael Etherton. Hutchinson. £12 
hardback. £5.95 paperback. 


In his excellent book encompassing a selected range of drama and dramatists, 
Michael Etherton draws us inexorably to certain conclusions on the develop- 
ment of African drama and, like a good teacher, leaves us to ask the next 
question. 

After independence, what is the role of the performing arts in Africa? In 
this book, Etherton considers the plays of the exquisitely critical Soyinka, 
whose works are better known and appreciated by the elite of Africa and the 
West than by the people he so fervently cares for and writes about. However, 
as Etherton shows, when Thiongo and others tried to take ‘theatre to the 
people’ the establishment quickly stepped in and suppressed the performances. 

Is the development of African drama as a critique of soclety to be made 
subject to the perceptions of the ruling classes or, as Etherton argues, will the 
dynamic of the contradictions mherent between the rhetoric of independence 
and the reactions of daily life inspire a resurgence of pre-independence 
‘people's theatre’? 

In a carefully constructed analysis, Michael Etherton traces the development 
of African drama through the late colonial period to the present. The book is 
limited to anglophone countries and, even then, omits much. This does not 
constitute a drawback as the author has, in selecting his material, presented a 
working cross section of African dramatists. From what is selected, the author 
builds a bridge of understanding which takes the reader from a traditional 
performance in a village, organised and presented by peasant farmers, to the 
sophisticated theoretical productions of Amadu Maddy. We are not invited to 
appreciate the aesthetics of the art form but rather to consider the content 
and means of production. While this latter phrase may initially appear more 
at home in an economics book, Etherton convincingly presents it as a deter- 
mining factor wherever positive development of drama in Africa has taken 
place. Thus we find that the content of a play may be altered from the original 
text by either the performers or the audience, depending on the impact of a 
current situation. This dynamic is usually restrained in the professional theatre 
but, in the drama which touches their lives, the people may, and often do, try 
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to change the course of a play. This is an important theme throughout this 
book and one which must be seriously considered by those interested in African 
drama. 


The Development of African Drama is a timely book. Africa is in a state of 
political sensitivity. It is a period when the spoken word and the dramatised 
incident can still initiate changes in society. This is a time to examine the 
dynamics of the performing arts while they still have a meaningful role. This 
Michael Etherton does. Though his book is addressed to students of African 
drama, it t recommended to participants in all aspects of African life. 

MAUREEN BAKER 


THE MYSTERIOUS POWYS BROTHERS 


The Brothers Powys. Richard Perceval Graves. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
£14.95. 


The Powys brothers have always been outsiders, mysterious, even mystical 
(John most certainly so) with their stream of strange, opmionated, magical, 
allegorical, prophetic writings by-passing the mainstream of English thought 
and literature. Mr. Graves, however, makes a brave attempt to bring them in 
from the cold, by arguing that in their concern with the unchanging nature 
of the human condition, rather than with passing social problems, they 
continue to speak directly to fresh generations of readers. His biographical 
study, which covers much unfamiliar ground, fully deserves to stimulate fresh 
interest in the remarkable Powys family. Their lives have been known only 
partially, and the reader lucky enough to have come upon John’s unregarded 
masterpiece, his Autobiography, beautifully and powerfully written, like a later 
Praeterita, deliberately reticent in some areas, embarrassingly explicit in others, 
will have only a highly-coloured impression of the whole. 


There are, in fact, no full-scale biographies of John Cowper Powys (1872- 
1963, author of Weymouth Sands and A Glastonbury Romance) or of 
Theodore Francis Powys (1875-1953, author of Unclay and Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine). Llewelyn Powys (1884-1939, author of Dorset Essays and Skin 
for Skin) was well served by Malcolm Elwin in The Life of Llewelyn Powys 
(1946), but there were omissions in order to spare certain persons then living. 
The interlocking, for the first time, of three complex lives (not to mention 
subsidiary parts played by the eight other brothers and sisters) in such a way 
as to sustain accuracy, balance and narrative flow was obviously a very con- 
siderable undertaking, and Mr. Graves has laboured to produce a valuable 
source book; it will remain valid for many years to come. He has travelled to 
America, where John lectured dramatically like another Dickens, and has had 
access to large quantities of unpublished material. This is a far stronger work, 
less bland than his previous study of A. E. Housman, with more considered 
literary judgements. His style is plain: the magic which is inherent in the book 
comes from the aforementioned autobiography. Gravely he charts erratic 
relationships in the dispassionate manner of Mr. Michael Holroyd. John’s 
sadistic habit of mind has been met with some repugnance, and Mr. Graves 
is content to accept John’s own explanation that the cause lay in the repressed 
violence that lurked inside the frock-coat of his father, the Reverend Charles 
Powys, who simmered in that weltknown nursery of neurosis, the Victorian 
vicarage, girt for sanctuary with its shrubbery of laurel. 

It was a tragic family, with an unfair share of depression, phthysis, and a 
familial gastric ulcer. William Cowper frightened them with his ancestral 
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shadow of madness. The menfolk were adept at wounding their wives and 
mistresses, but, paradoxically, did not neglect their dependants financially. 
Money was often a problem and it is perhaps surprising to learn how vital 
publication was to sustain life. Although Mr. Graves makes a point of 
stressing that this was not a united family, in that frictions and jealousies 
occurred, even so, there was an abundance of brotherly love and an exchange 
of revelatory letters. God, in his presence, or in his absence, or variously, 
was always there to be referred to. Broadly speaking, Theodore was a heretic, 
Liewelyn an atheist, and John a polytheist and animist. The suffering adults 
had moved far from the yellow stone vicarage at Montacute in Sonera 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POETRY 


Emily Dickinson: When a Writer is a Daughter. Barbara Antonina Clarke 

Mossberg. Indiana University Press. £13.50. 

This is the latest reading of Emily Dickinson’s poetry: it is not a biographical 
study. It assumes knowledge of the available data relating to the poet’s life, 
although the book can stand on its own, and it does not offer any new 
research material. Paradoxically, however, it is a sustained (and brilliant) 
monograph upon the basic centralities of Emily Dickinson’s life—her relation- 
ship with her parents, with God, and with society. Barbara Mossberg is 
Associate Professor of English at the University of Oregon and her approach 
is eclectically psycho-analytical: she has the bifurcated equipment and the 
intellectual ftre to carry out the most searching and detailed analyses of the 
poems yet published—and not necessarily the ones pronounced ‘great’ by 
pundits like Professor Charles Anderson. She tackles the chosen poems with 
the precision of Practical Criticism, unencumbered by biographical gloss, and 
yet brings to bear upon them, as a bonus, a psychological acumen which 
produced interpretations which one feels instinctively to be correct. Certainly, 
as she tackles without undue trepidation the most obscure poems, or re- 
assesses undervalued ones like the early Poem 1 (‘Valentine’), she seems closer 
to truths than anyone previously, and a psychologically-charged (if not 
necessarily psycho-analytical) approach must be the best way to cope with 
Emily Dickinson’s conundrums. Barbara Mossberg’s study is a fine example 
of the lively American psycho-criticism: not that that will prevent its being 
regarded as a curiosity by the British academic Establishment. Her worst 
fault is her tendency to wordiness and to repetition of her arguments. 

She looks amazingly young in the photograph provided by the Indiana 
University Press, who also tell us that she is a poet, and one is irresistibly 
reminded of Sylvia Plath, on whom, in fact, she is shortly to be published. 
Sylvia Plath’s mother was persistently present and offering herself as an in- 
tellectual sounding-board. Emily Dickinson’s mother was a nobody, a mouse, 
kept down by her husband, Edward, the successful Amherst lawyer, and, 
Barbara Mossberg argues, it was her example which caused Emily Dickinson 
to write poetry, and to write it secretly, when a semblance of duty was done, 
and caused the tensions which formed and were of the essence of the poetry. 
She sought to dissociate herself from her mother’s role so savagely that she 
postured that she never had a mother. In a condition of perpetual daughter- 
hood, she refused to grow up, to be a wife, to interact with society, or to 
approach God in a dutiful manner. These attitudes and themes crystallised 
at an early age—say, around fifteen—and the poems perpetuate them: there 
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is no ‘maturation’, and biographical guessing-games about rejecting suitors of 
either sex are beside the point. She felt both guilty and deflant about her 
rebellions—a ‘reticent volcano’, a ‘calm bomb’. Barbara Mossberg will not 
agree with John Cody that there was an element of maternal rejection; rather, 
the boot was on the other foot. Moreover, and this is an important nuance, 
it was what Emily Dickinson’s mother represented, rather than any actual 
behaviour on her part, that deprived Emily of a mother who would teach 
her ‘how to grow’. In this way, her relationship with her mother was much 
more significant than previous commentators have allowed. The dominant 
father figure, eclipsing in death as in life, is only half of the poetry-producing, 
or psycho-pathological (as you will) pattern. The fact that she was still defining 
herself as a daughter in rebellion at an age when her contemporaries were 
already grandmothers, indicates the extent to which she was aware of her 
mother’s presence and influence in her life. This is new ground indeed, and it 
should not too greatly shock those charming partisans who wish to defend 
their chaste white saint. It goes towards a refutation of the idea that Emily 
Dickinson was, even temporarily, actually psychotic, and that the poetry is to 
some degree lessened by being psychotic poetry. Great acuity and imagination, 
such as Barbara Mossberg’s, is required for its understanding. Who shail prove 
that she is wrong? The only explanation for the violence, the excess, of Emily 
Dickinson’s reaction to her life-aituation must lie in the power of her poetic 
genius. Finally, it seems that when Emily’s sister, Lavinia, who had acted out 
the dutiful daughter role, discovered Emily’s poems, posthumously, she, too, 
began to produce poetry ... Barbara Mossberg’s book is not a feminist 


statement, but it more than touches upon woman’s place in society. 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


ASQUITH AND VENETIA STANLEY 


A. H. Asquith Letters to Venetia Stanley. Selected and edited by Michael and 
Eleanor Brock. Oxford Untversity Press, £19.50. 


Perhaps it is necessary in 1983 to remind readers that Mr. Asquith was 
Gladstone’s Home Secretary in 1882, when he was forty years of age, after a 
successful career at the Bar. He was subsequently Prime Minister for 84 years 
between 1908 and 1916. He married Helen Malland, the daughter of a Man- 
chester doctor, In 1877. There were five children, four sons, including Raymond, 
who all did well, and, of course, one daughter known to our generation a8 
Lady Violet Bonham-Carter. After the death of his first wife, he married 
Margot Tennant, the daughter of a Scottish self-made Liberal baronet, who 
became the centre of a very different social world. How, then, did Venetia 
Stanley fit into the life of this brilliant scholar statesman, who gathered around 
himself the most distinguished and talented group of men of any government 
in modern history, including Churchill, Lloyd-George, Simon, Haldane, Morley, 
Birrell and Edward Grey? 

How and why did the middle-aged Prime Minister, at the height of his 
intellectual powers and after more than four strenuous years, including the 
Irish question and the decision to embark on the Great War, come to write 
over 500 intimate love-letters to a young lady 35 years his junior? Granted that 
Asquith had a weakness for writing letters to attractive younger women, ‘whom 
his wife Margot banteringly called his “little harem’’.’ At last I have quoted a 
few words from this masterly volume, compiled with scrupulous taste by 
Michael and Eleanor Brock. It is impossible to exaggerate the skill of the 
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authors in creating the historical period of Asquith’s worid. They are such 
masters of the whole that leading statesmen, literary figures, foreign policy and 
the great issues of the day slip into their proper perspective before and between 
the careful arrangement of the letters themselves. 


As an undergraduate, I can remember Asquith coming to the Oxford Union 
in the post-war years and I can recollect visiting Venetia Stanley at Breckles 
Hall, Norfolk during the last war. The thirty great houses mentioned in this 
book were places from which Asquith often wrote to Venetia, unless the letters 
came from Downing Street, or from Cabinet meetings, or from Walmer Castle. 
After the war, the Young Liberal lambs looked up to Asquith, but received no 
nourishment. The Eighty Club, where Asquith won his political spurs, was 
replaced by the University Labour Club. The glittering social life into which 
Margot Tennant introduced Asquith, with bridge and golf, amused him, but 
never enthralled him nor, indeed, Venetia. His letters to Venetia often include 
apt quotations from the classics, from the Victorian and other poets; they both 
enjoyed nicknames for the ‘Simons’ of their world, and for most of his other 
colleagues, including Lloyd-George, Kitchener and Edwin Montagu, whom 
Venetia finally married. It is a moot point, not encouraged by the Editors, 
whether Asquith’s conduct of the war and general attitude to politics was 
affected by these years of intimate love-letters, sometimes two or three a day. 
There is no evidence that his mention of Cabinet secrets or troop movements 
was ever betrayed. There is little doubt that Venetia increased his self-confi- 
dence, partly because he trusted her advice and judgment. 


The whole volume is a rich source book for scores of sidelights and personal 
idiosyncracies affecting the political and social life of Asquith’s day. For me, 
this angle of approach is more rewarding than a detailed analysis of the love- 
letters. Venetia was, doubtless, a remarkable person, endowed with a lively 
intelligence and striking features, but in my opinion she was also a heartless 
political adventuress who settled down comfortably with a Montagu fortune 
and, together with the rest of her kind, helped to make way for a third party 
in British politics; whether or not this has been a good thing for British politics 


and for Britain is still an open question. 
KENNETH LINDSAY 


- HISTORY OF ASTROLOGY 


An Introduction to the History of Astrology. Nicholas Campion. Institute for 
the Study of Cycles in World Affairs. £2.95 (paperback). 


It is a truism that astrology, which connects terrestrial events with celestial 
patterns, has exercised an important influence on the religion, culture and 
philosophy of the majority of civilisations on our globe. References abound to 
astrology during the Roman era, and modern astrology is traced back to 331 
B.C. with the successful invasion of Mesopotamia by Alexander the Great, 
when, as Mr. Campion points out, ‘Mesopotamian culture came face to face 
with the Greeks, resulting in the birth of modern astrology.’ According to the 
author, the most famous astrologer in this period was Daniel, ‘who served first 
the Babylonian Emperor Nebuchadnezzar and then the Persian conqueror 
Cyrus.’ 

Mr. Campion concerns himself with a subject which has, surprisingly, been 
largely ignored by ‘conventional’ historians, as a result of which, that much of 
what is written on the topic is based primarily on myth, rumour and legend. 


i 
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This is what the author seeks to rectify by providing a well-researched text 
designed to appeal to the serious students of both astrology and history. In this 
task which, in this reviewer’s opinion, is mainly accomplished, and for those 
students wishing to further their studies, there is a most useful bibliography 
and a guide to further reading on this largely unexplored topic. 

In an interesting chapter dealing with the revival of astrology in Europe and 
North America, one discovers that it was in Great Britain that the revival was 
initiated. The author observes ‘that the major remaining almanac, the Vox 
Stellarum, sold 560,000 copies in 1839, one for every thirty inhabitants of 
Great Britain.’ Several British astrologers emerged in the first half of the 19th 
century who aimed—not altogether successfully—to ‘make astrology once 
again a respectable pursuit.’ The first British astrological society was founded 
in the 1820s and the most famous of all 19th century astrologers, Willam F. 
Allen (1860-1917), turns out to have been a tireless worker ‘who combined a 
flair for commercial astrology with a dedication to the embryonic astrological 
renaissance.’ 

Currently, there are two main schools of astrology: the ‘objective’ and the 
‘subjective.’ The former seeks to prove the subject as an objective system 
which could be placed on an equal footing with any other science, while 
‘subjective’ astrology is concerned with the promotion of the system with sub- 
jective importance as a medium for psychological growth and counselling. 
Apparently the patron of the psychological astrologers turns out to have been 
the great Viennese psychologist, Carl Jung; he was an avid supporter and 
considered that it could yield many useful insights into the human psyche. 

This interesting text should prove to be a most useful source of reference for 
those interested in gaining understanding into the history of a controversial 
subject. It is well written and it is highly likely to stimulate a good deal of 
thought .. . it might also help dispel some of the myths, rumours and legends 
that seem to have surrounded astrology over the years. The historian with an 
interest in understanding the development of the subject will find it essential 
reading, Just as will the astrologer with more than a passing interest in history. 

RAYMOND J. G. WELLS 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Torn Lace Curtain. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. £7.95). In 1961 the author 
Frank Saunders, became chauffeur 
to Joseph Kennedy, the former 
American Ambassador to Britain and 
head of the Kennedy family. He re- 
mained in the service of the Kennedy’s 
until the death of Joseph Kennedy in 
1970, after many years suffering from 
the effects of a stroke and loss of 
speech. Frank Saunders became a 
man of all jobs as well as driver and 
worked closely for Mrs. Kennedy, with 
whom he appears to have had a very 
strained relationship. Working at the 
centre of the Kennedy clan, he 
naturally had contacts with most of 


the family, including President John 
Kennedy, Robert and Edward. He 
describes with poignancy and detail 
the impact upon the family, par- 
ticularly Joseph Kennedy and his wife, 
of the murders of the brothers, but 
the accounts are really too intrusive. 
He discusses Ted Kennedy and 
Chappaquiddick but admittedly can 
add nothing further to explam that 
tragic event. He has a lot to say about 
the family life during those years, 
but little of enduring importance. The 
book written with the collaboration of 
James Southwood, a journalist, is 
lively, frank and easy to read and 
will appeal to those who like to know 
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something about the private lives of 
prominent people. To others it will 
appear to contain much unnecessary 
intrusion. 


Fifth Last Song. (Headland Publica- 
tions, £2.00). Carol Ann Duffy is a 
young poet and playwright who has 
been a productive member of the 
Liverpool literary group for some 
years and is now the holder of a C 
Day Lewis Fellowship in London. 
This collection of poignant love 
poems, or, more accurately, mainly 
of the dying of passion, must be corm- 
pared for intensity, brilliance and a 
metaphysical universality with the 
poetry of Sylvia Plath. There are 
sympathetic illustrations by sundry 
Liverpool artists, (R. W.-E.) 


Calendar of Creative Man (Mac- 
millan. Paperback. £7.95). This is now 
published in a coffee table size Paper- 
mac edition. It is a formidable and 
inspiring work of more than 500 
pages by John Paxton and Sheila 
Fairfield, who have brought together 
a vast quantity of information and 
comment in the artistic field. It has 


word, she writes: ‘It records man’s 
creative achievement chronologically 
over the ages in its immense variety. 
The entries cover all aspects of 
human creative work. .. . This is no 
mere catalogue of human events 
Each entry gives a compact commen- 
tary on the character and mfluence 
of the achievement recorded.’ In 


spite of a time ‘when experts disagree 
and new research can overthrow long 


to the facta, place them in their social 
setting, make connecting links be- 
tween them, emphasise the relation- 
ship of different arts to each other, 
and indicate the cross-fertilisation of 
cultures.” There are, on the other 
hand, limitations on the use of this 
work. The editors emphasise that ‘a 
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“calendar” is necessarily a compari- 
son of dates; this publication is there- 
fore a compilation of dated events.’ 


trends in the artistic development up 
to 500 A.D.’ The bulk of the work is 
set out in eight columns on every 
two pages, under the headings: His 
torical Events, Literature, Dance and 
Drama, Music, Architecture, Three- 
Dimensional Art, Visual Arts and 
Inventions and Discoveries. The 
emphasis is on movements represent- 
ed by particular individual, events 
and representative works of art. In 
this, selection clearly plays a very 
important part. It is perhaps here 
that readers may be sometimes dis- 
appointed. For example, Greek class- 
ical drama is entitled to very much 
more attention than the brief mention 
that it receives. 


edition in Unwin Paperbacks of J. R. 
R. Tolkien’s eariy work which much 
precedes in its imaginative history 
Tolkien’s major work, Lord of the 
Rings, also recently republished. 
After his father’s death in 1973, his 
son, Christopher Tolkien, with the 
help of Guy Kay, put together the 
present text from the variations which 
Tolkien had made over many years. 
The book also includes four other 
short works: Ainulindale, Valaquenta, 
Akallabé&th and Of the Rings of 
Power and the Third Age, the latter 
two ‘being wholly separate and 
independent.’ 


study and appraisal of E. M. Forster, 
‘the Personal Voice’, by Professor 
John Colmer of Adelaide University, 
was first published in 1975. This has 
now been reprinted and published as 
a paperback. Its availability among a 
wider readership should be-welcomed. 


NATIONAL HASTINGS POETRY COMPETITION, 1983 


| ee a ee ee ee ae 
F al to be held on Saturday, 22 October, 1983, at the Lower Hall, White Rock 


Cash prizes of £50, £20 and £15 will be awarded. The Competition will be adjudicated 
by Josephine Austin, Editor of First Time, and anncuncement of the winners will be 
published in First Time, late autumno 1983. 


Winners and runners up will be invited to read their poems at the Festival. 


Post entries to: Josephine Austin, §) St. Helen’s Road, Hastings, East Sumex 
TN34 2LH. 





MATTER, LIFE AND EVOLUTION 


by John G. Elliott, D.A. 
Revised Edition 
$4.50 Paperback $6.95 Hardback Plus 60 cents postage 


Available from: Gibson-Hillier Co., Publishers, P.O. Box 22X, 
Dayton, Ohio 45406, USA. 


ENGLISH FICTION, 1900-1950 


(Individual Authors: Joyce to Woolf) 
A Guide to Information Sources 


Volume 2 of a 2-valume set. Edrted by Thomas Jackson Rice, Associate 
Professor of English, University of South Carolina, Columbia. (Volume 21 in 
the American Literature, English Literature, and World Literatures in English’ 
Information Guide Series, part of the Gale Information Guide Library.) xxiv 
+ 627 pages. Annotations; Author Index. 

Published by Gale Research Co., Detroit, USA 1983. CIP: L.C. Card No. 
73-16989. ISBN 0-8103-1565-X (VoL 2). $42.00. 


OUTPOSTS POETRY QUARTERLY 


Poems invited for future issues and/or annual Poetry Compe- 
tition (to celebrate OUTPOSTS’ 40th Anniversary in 1983 
Prizes will total £3,000). 


For full details send SAE to 72 Burwood Road, Walton-on- 
Thames. 





incorporating DELTA 


An International Review 
of New Art and Writing - 
from Britain, America and Israel 


ARGO's recent fusion with DELTA has doubled its circulation and 
subscription list; it is now available in libraries and to individuals 
around the world. It has always published poems, short stories and 


reviews of high quality and contemporary interest: our latest issue 


includes work by Michael Hulse, Gary Miranda, Ruth Finer Mintz, 


‘lan Caws, David Tipton and John Ward as well as some-of the latest 
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unpublished work by Peter Redgrove, DELTA’s founding editor. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENTS SECOND YEAR 


by Dorothy Pickles 


HE second year began in a general political atmosphere of disappoint- 

ment, even disillusionment, owing to the Government’s attempts to 

reconcile Socialist opinion to the need to slow down the pace of 
Socialist reforms. This had been the fate of earlier Socialist programmes 
and explained why they had neither of them survivevd intact beyond the 
first year. In 1937, a Radical Prime Minister had succeeded the first 
Prime Minister of the Popular Front after a year, at the end of which 
there was what was called a pause. In 1947, the first Government of the 
Fourth Republic, consisting of Socialists, Progressive Catholics and 
Communists, had been deserted by the Communists after a few months. 
In 1982, there had to be a slowing down programme of austerity—or 
what was called ‘la rigueur’ in order to avoid the unpopular word 
austerity, Supporters of the Government were asked to accept a devalua- 
tion of the franc, followed speedily by a second devaluation, and talk of a 
third. In July, an opinion poll showed for the first time more people 
dissatisfied than satisfied with M. Mitterrand. 


It might have been expected that the autumn of 1982 would see a 
worsening of the situation. The first regular session of Parliament, with 
its series of budget debates on the Government’s programme and the 
economic situation, was a normal opportunity for confrontation between 
Government and Opposition. But in practice this did not happen. 
Supporters of the Government were to some extent prepared to accept 
the Government’s explanations, attributing much of the responsibility 
for the difficulties to the world crisis. There was still confidence in both 
President and Prime Minister, although more people were coming to 
believe that the Socialist experiment might, after all, not succeed. This 
attitude of acceptance of uncomfortable facts lasted throughout the 
session. There was not even any attempt to challenge the Government 
by the familiar method of a vote of censure. Far from it. In the opening 
debates, Communist spokesmen, as was not unexpected while the party 
seemed to be making no headway in regaining its popularity in the 
country, revealed from the outset their intention to steer a careful course 
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between loyalty to the alliance and moderate criticism. There were 
suggestions as to what ought to be done, accompanied by sedulous 
avoidance of any precise indication as to how it could be done. The 
Communist President of the Finance Commission, M. Goux, for example, 
claimed that no economic progress would be possible without fresh 
social progress. No policy of growth, he said, would be obtainable if the 
level of consumption were not maintained, and it was up to the Govern- 
ment (of which his party was a member) to take responsibilities and 
risks that private capital could not take. But he admitted that the controls 
introduced as part of the austerity plan would have to be maintained for 
some time. 


Another Communist spokesman, M. Lajoinie, considered that the 
budgetary economic policies were ‘globally satisfactory’, a stock 
Communist phrase to allow the party to approve verbally policies that it 
could not politically afford to agree with. He added, however, that it would 
be essential to increase the minimum wage and the purchasing power of 
the workers, which he must have known would be impossible without 
making nonsense of the policy of ‘rigour’. 

This reluctant solidarity of Socialists and Communists enabled the 
Government to survive without serious challenge. Their situation was, 
of course, made infinitely easier by the continuing disarray of the 
opposition parties, whose spokesmen steered a no less careful course, 
criticising without ever challenging the general position of the Govern- 
ment. The leader of the Gaullist RPR (Rassemblement pour la Ré- 
publique), M. Chirac, produced a ‘balance sheet’ of the first year of 
Socialist Government, explaining that growth had been only half of what 
had been anticipated, that there was a considerable trade deficit—indeed, 
one that was unprecedented under the Fifth Republic and expected to 
rise still further, in spite of stable petrol prices and a fall in world prices 
of raw materials. Prices, he said, were likely to go on rising, despite 
the ‘blocking’ policies of the programme of ‘rigour’, and indeed to rise 
higher than those of European countries that had retamed their economic 
freedoms. He accused the Government of creating ‘an illusion of rigour’. 
“You have placed the country under controls’, he said, ‘and yet you seem 
astonished that they have not created confidence and economic 
dynamism.’ But he, too, forbore to recommend any positive alternative 
policies. 

The former Prime Minister, M. Raymond Barre, was equally 
condemnatory, accusing the Government of ‘planting an inflationary 
mine that could explode at any moment’. But with more frankness than 
some other speakers, he admitted that this was not the time to allow 
party differences to lead to a desire to defeat the Government, since that 
would be a defeat for the country. His recipe was the rather tamer one 
of suggesting that it was necessary to restore people’s will to work and 
their sense of reality, instead of promising more leisure and carlier 
retirement. 

Economic commentators were agreed that the prospect was one of 
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continuing inflation and increasing deficit in the balance of payments, and 
that the Government’s ‘blocking’ policy would prevent firms from becom- 
ing competitive. But they appeared to have no alternative policies that 
would improve the situation. Indeed, it was commented that M. Barre was 
merely recommending measures that he would have liked to take himself 
two years earlier, and was, therefore, somewhat embarrassed to be 
producing them now. 


There were also issues outside those of economic policy that revealed the 
general desire of public opinion not to exacerbate political conflicts. For 
instance, in January, the President took a step that would formerly have 
raised a storm of protest. In his New Year message, he announced plans 
to introduce more uniformity between Catholic and State schools. The 
immediate response was a protest by some 300 Deputies and Senators, 
accusing the Government of trying to suppress private schools. It did not 
develop into a major quarrel, however, for a number of reasons, mainly 
because, during the twenty years since M. Debrés 1959 law provided 
for State aid for Catholic schools, some attitudes have changed. The 
16% of children who still go to private (predominantly Catholic) schools 
are, on the whole, well-treated by the State. Moreover, public opinion 
has changed. There is more support from perents for the introduction of 
some denominational teaching—-which only the private schools provide— 
not necessarily for religious reasons, but because the private schools have 
a reputation for providing more discipline and higher standards of teach- 
ing than are to be found in some of the schools under the State system, 
following the changes introduced under the 1968 Act. These produced 
a certain degree of confusion and sometimes indiscipline, but did 
endeavour to provide for some mitigation of the traditional uniformity 
that has governed State education. Public opinion generally is now 
favourable to more parental participation. It should perhaps be added, 
however, that, if the Communist party had been, as was customary, 
determined always to rival the Socialist party, instead of being obliged 
to support the Government, there might have been more opposition 
than there was. 


As it was, the general political atmosphere was one of disillusioned 
fidelity on the Government side, and since opinion polls continued to 
record the failure of the Communist party to improve its image in the 
country, continued co-operation of Socialists and Communists in the 
Government. The opposition parties, as has been said, failed to produce 
any acceptable alternative to Government policies, mainly because the 
three main components—Gaullists or RPR (Rassemblement for the 
Republic), led by M. Chirac, Giscardians, still forming a somewhat ` 
disparate and ineffectual UDE (Union for French Democracy) and the 
Centre, making virtually no impact—remained both disorganised and 
disunited. Even the leadership of the opposition remained in doubt. 
M. Chirac seemed to be devoting more attention to maintaining his posi- 
tion as Mayor of Paris than to seeking to lead the opposition, while 
M. Giscard d’Estaing, while associating himself with his party, seamed 
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to have no ambition to be its leader. Indeed, he went out of his way, 
during the campaign for the local elections, to dissociate himself from 
party politics, making two brief interventions only, during which he 
assumed an almost regal disinterest in partisan politics, which cannot have 
done much to help the candidate on whose behalf he was ostensibly 
appearing. 

In the circumstances, it was perhaps understandable that it should have 
suited both sides to concentrate on what ought normally to be side 
issues—the municipal elections. The former Prime Minister, M. Raymond 
Barre, had remarked after his party’s poor showing in the 1977 local 
elections, that he had not changed ‘an iota’ of his policies. But the 
circumstances were very different in 1977. France was then within a year 
of legislative elections, and already in the grip of a Presidential 
‘electoralism’ that converted any local or by-election into a test of national 
electoral strength. In 1983, it seemed likely to be five years before the 
next Presidential election, and in the normal course of events, the next 
general election would not be for another three years. The political 
atmosphere was one that created difficulties for the Government—the 
honeymoon period was certainly over—but nobody really knew what had 
replaced it. If neither Government nor opposition parties were sure what 
had replaced it, it was not, perhaps unreasonable for the Government to 
claim that it had done all that was possible in the circumstances and that 
the Socialists were still on course, in the hope that the world situation 
might improve and come to their aid. In the meantime, Government 
solidarity seemed assured, while the two possible trouble-makers, M. Jean- 
Pierre Chevénement, on the theoretical Left, and M. Michel Rocard, 
the former Presidential rival of M. Mitterrand, were content to provide 
solid support for the Government im their respective Ministries, and while 
the Trade Unions and the Communist Party, too, were prepared to 
accept, however . reluctantly, the Government’s unpopular policies of 
‘rigour’. This temporary solution also suited the leaderless and policy-less 
opposition. In the meantime, the municipal election campaign might 
provide some pointers to public opinion, and the economic situation 
might improve. 

As the campaign went on, it became clear that the elections were highly 
unlikely to provide any help or any guidance to either Government or 
opposition. Predictions of some landslide victory for the opposition, in 
which, as some right-wing optimists predicted, 60% or so of the present 
majorities held by the Left would change hands, were generally dis- 
counted, in a somewhat colourless campaign, in which even the Catholic 
schools issue failed to attract any national interest (to the surprise of some 
commentators) and in which the only real incidents were the hostile 
exchanges between M. Defferre, the Socialist Mayor of Marseille, and 
M. Chirac, the Mayor of Paris. 

There was not, however, any indication of the hoped-for improvement 
in the economic situation. On the contrary. The Prime Minister’s renewed 
assurances in mid-February that the Government’s main problems were 
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now behind it failed to carry much weight, even inside the ranks of his 
own party. One commentator went as far as to call them examples of 
‘Couéism’. And any lingering hopes that some minor modifications only 
would be necessary in the existing ‘rigour’ programme were rudely 
shattered a few days later when the January trade figures were published. 
These revealed, just a week before the first ballot, that inflation had risen 
to over 10%, that retail prices were up by 0.9% and that the trade deficit, 
after some three months of stability, had risen to the highest figure 
since September. In spite of explanations and reassurances from the 
Prime Minister, who was grilled for over an hour on the television 
programme Europe I, it was feared that the damage done to confidence 
could hardly be undone during the following days. How far these figures 
affected the results of the first ballot is hard to estimate. They did not 
indicate the likelihood of any major changes of policy, however, since 
they were, in fact, no more than a reversal of a similar swing of opinion 
when the left-wing parties had registered gains in the 1977 local elections. 
Nobody expected that the second ballot would provide any major shocks. 
Nor did it. Indeed, there was a high turn out and the Government 
succeeded in winning a number of important Mayoralties, which had 
been in doubt. 

And sọ, after three to four months, during which the political press 
had been filled with discussion of local election news and prospects, the 
Government was brought back to its pressing national problems. There 
were known to be divisions within their ranks, some ministers believing 
that it might have been wise to introduce a third instalment of austerity 
measures before the election. It might well be more difficult in the 
post-election situation. For one thing, new problems were likely to arise. 
Parties were now beginning to prepare for the April to June Parliamentary 
session. It could reasonably be expected that the opposition parties would 
now make an effort to present a more united and coherent front than 
they had done hitherto. April to June is also the traditional period of 
party conferences. Not only might this situation present a challénge to 
the opposition, but also to the hitherto unshakable solidarity of the 
Government parties. Party conferences are traditionally opportunities for 
minorities to assert themselves and for disagreements on resolutions. The 
left-wing movement CERES, for instance, or the supporters of M. Michel 
Rocard might well hope to find a sympathetic audience for some divergent 
views. The Communist party, too, might be led by a restive rank and file 
to seek a rôle which was less of a faithful echo of the Government, in an 
attempt to find some way of recovering some of its past influence in the 
country. 

Another possible source of trouble was in the field of foreign policy. 
This had hardly been mentioned for months while the bargaining on local 
issues was going.on. But neither events nor presidential policies had 
stood still It would be hardly conceivable that speeches and votes on 
party programmes could ignore the very real problems and difficulties 
presented by developments both in European and Atlantic fields. So far, 
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M. Mitterrand had steered a careful course between placation of the 
Communist party’s desire for good Franco-Soviet relations, and France’s 
own policy of nuclear defence, outside NATO, but clearly still in the 
Western camp. Problems of defence policy would certainly be complicated 
by the worsening of the economic situation, which would ‘make expendi- 
ture on defence more difficult, while the NATO allies were bound to be 
alarmed at France’s degree of involvement in arms and advanced tech- 
nology supplies to non-nuclear countries. Relations between France and 
Germany could be affected if Germany were to have American missiles 
on her soil. 


‘Nor would it necessarily be possible to continue the restrictions of the 
austerity programme for more than a limited period without creating 
problems within the Left. The essence of M. Mauroy’s success was his 
insistence on austerity—or rigour—as a temporary interruption of a 
programme intended to maintain the purchasing power of the working 
class. The Government had been obliged to sweeten the pill by introducing 
retirement at sixty, and it would be necessary to produce further evidence 
of the reality of the social advances that for many remained the funda- 
mental Socialist aim. 


If, however, there were to be serious rifts within the Government ranks, 
this would be bound to affect the position of the President himself. It was 
not always realised in the period of post-election euphoria during the first 
year of Socialist Government how essentially fragile it was, depending as 
it did on very recently achieved agreement between different tendencies 
within the Socialist movement—agreement which had been achieved by 
one man—the President—and maintained thanks to the continued 
harmony between President and Prime Minister. The President’s position 
was essentially vulnerable in that he was not, like the Prime Minister, a 
life-long party member with strong roots in the local as well as national 
life of the party. M. Mitterrand had spent most of his life outside the 
party as a member of one or other of the movements associated with the 
Socialist party, but outside it. He had, in fact, joined the party only in 
1971, two days before he became its leader. His strength as a leader, and 
especially in achieving unity in the reorganised Socialist party formed in 
1971, was his talent as what he called a ‘rassembleur’, a uniter, and the 
unity that he negotiated was essentially a product of his own skill and 
oratory, and of the loyalty that he was able to command. 

The fact remains, however, that in its present form, the party is a 
recent creation. The Socialist party has a long history of divisions and 
schisms. It might be too sanguine to assume that the new situation will be 
permanent. Nor can the co-operation of the Communist party be counted 
on to last. The two parties were at loggerheads (in spite of the existence 
of a Common programme) between 1972 and 1977, and after 1977 the 
Communists had concentrated all their electoral efforts up to 1981 on 
the attempt to recover from the Socialist party their earlier position as 
the stronger party of the two. M. Mitterrand has never been a Communist 
or sympathised with Marxist organisations on the Left. 
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He could be vulnerable, too, for other reasons. There have been the 
usual rumours that circulate regarding the health of Presidents. As far 
as is known they are baseless, but he is, after all, a man in his mid-sixties 
and so far has no apparent Dauphin to whom the party could agree to 
turn if he were to be removed suddenly from the scene. It is unlikely 
that he would be vulnerable in the same way as his predecessor, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing, who after having counted for years on the rock-like 
loyalty of a Prime Minister whom he came to treat rather as an obedient 
executant than a responsible political personality, now finds that M. 
Raymond Barre has his own political ambitions and is ready to put himself 
forward as a rival leader of the opposition. Such a development is highly 
unlikely in the case of the present Prime Minister, M. Mauroy, whose 
contribution to the President’s success has been no less important. 

It was clear, however, that M. Mauroy and his Government faced 
increased difficulties, and these could threaten both his own position and 
that of the Government, though probably not immediately. His own 
credibility was bound to suffer from the need to disavow his previous 
over-optimism and introduce fresh austerity measures, as far as possible 
without mentioning the word. A more coherent government was formed, 
slimmed down from 35 to 15, excluding those who were known to dis- 
approve of this approach, and in perticular involving the resignation of 
M. Jean-Pierre Chevénement, leader of the left-wing movement CERES. 

The President’s broadcast to the nation on 23 March, explaining the 
need for the new measures, had a rather disappointing reception, and 
appeared not to carry conviction. His three immediate objectives—to take 
special measures to curb unemployment, especially by increased oppor- 
tunities for youth training, to decrease the trade deficit, and to prevent a 
return to inflation—were criticised as being ineffectual, unpopular and 
bound to be incompatible, since the increased taxation needed to provide 
the necessary funds would in itself fuel mflation through increased wage 
demands, while restrictions on spending (in particular, the ‘Buy French’ 
campaign) would create difficulties in the Community as well as in France. 
The Socialist experiment was certainly going to need good luck as well as 
good management if it was to survive. 


[Dorothy Pickles, writer and broadcaster on French affairs, is the author 
of Problems of Contemporary French Politics (Methuen 1982). ] 


Mitterrandiste Sotclatisme, Dorothy Pickles’ first article on the political situation 
in France, was published m the March issue (No. 1406, Vol. 242). 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA (5) 
NAMIBIA 


by Jobn Hatch 


AMIBIA is the key to the future of southern Africa. Since the 

independence of Zimbabwe in 1980 it has become the last remaining 

obstacle to the exposure of South Africa herself to international 
confrontation. Moreover it has a special position in the mosaic of the 
region. It is the only country which has always been an international 
responsibility. Rhodesia was juridically a British colony. Britain was also 
the colonial custodian of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. She first 
withheld and then accorded them independence as Malawi and Zambia 
respectively, just as the British Crown handed power to Zimbabwe. The 
Portuguese revolution in Lisbon in 1974 resulted in Portugal bestowing 
independence on Angola and Mozambique. 


Namibia is different. It formed part of the German empire at the end 
of the first world war. It was therefore one of the territories to participate 
in the experiment of international responsibility following the Treaty of 
Versailles. It was placed, along with other German colonies, under the 
jurisdiction of the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
Because South Africa herself was not at that time completely independent, 
the mandate was presented to His Britannic Majesty, with the administra- 
tion of the country entrusted to the South African Government. 


At the end of the Second World War, all mandated territories except 
Namibia were transferred to the United Nations’ Trusteeship Council. 
The South Africans refused to sign a Trust Agreement with the UN. 
This refusal did not insulate the South Africans from international 
scrutiny. If anything, it increased the intensity of the spotlight turned on 
Namibia by international organisations. For it singled out Namibia from 
the other mandated territories and constantly raised queries as to why the 
South Africans were being so obdurate. This inevitably led to greater 
concern with the internal politics of South Africa herself. 


Thus African nationalists and their supporters have always held higher 
cards in their poker game with the South Africans over Namibia than in 
other territories. They might challenge the right of the British, Portuguese, 
Belgians and French to rule African colonial subjects. Yet, in the last 
resort, each of these European powers was known to be too strong to 
face in open confrontation except, in the end perhaps, the Portuguese. 
But in the case of Namibia, they could call on the jurisdiction of the 
world community. It was the United Nations, not any single European 
colonial state, which held responsibility for the welfare of the peoples 
of Namibia. And it was the authority of the United Nations which was 
defied by the South African state alone, with no more than four million 
white rulers as the perpetrators. 


The trial of strength between the United Nations and the South African 
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Government thus always held an international component. The South 
Africans might be able to plead that apartheid was a domestic concern, 
outside the purview of any international body or any individual state. It 
could not do so in Namibia. Any legitimacy it might claim stemmed from 
the international action of the League of Nations. Unless it was to resort 
to a blatant claim of de facto occupation—traditionally anathema to 
legalistic-minded Afrikaners—the South African Government had to 
negotiate with some group of states. In those negotiations the inter- 
national authority of the United Nations itself was at stake. 


The South African whites realised that after Rhodesia had become 
Zimbabwe, with Ian Smith and his white supporters replaced by Robert 
Mugabe and an African nation, Namibia alone stood between them and 
their own domestic nemesis. Their leaders also knew that they had to 
face an international struggle. The Africans of the continent, and those 
in other parts of the world concerned with the principle that people have 
the right to rule themselves, would be armed with a special weapon. In 
particular, they would be able to call to their aid all those who professed 
to place ultimate value on the practice of democracy. The South Africans 
might be able to shrug off those who believed in internationalism. Most 
white South Africans despised internationalism anyway, despite the part 
played by their own General Smuts in the formation of the United 
Nations. It would be much more difficult to face pressure from the West, 
from the United States, Britain and France, if these states were challenged 
to adhere to international law. 

Nevertheless, one factor has imperceptibly taken root in white South 
African politics over the past twenty years, perhaps since the world’s 
condemnation of the Sharpeville massacre of 1960. This is a mounting 
determination to preserve white supremacy in their own country at all 
costs, which has gradually taken precedence over jurisprudential tradition 
amongst Afrikaners. They have discovered from experience that however 
many laws they may pass to outlaw opposition to apartheid, these laws 
have been incapable of killing it. As the choice has become ever clearer, 
the survival of white supremacy has been given priority. Empiricism has 
taken the place of legalism. In the case of Namibia the recognition that 
it represented the final external bastion against the tide of African 
nationalism had to be given precedence over acceptance of international 
law. 


It was not only the geo-political strategic position of Namibia which 
invoked South African determination to retain power over it. As in the 
rest of the continent, the country had been created by European, not 
African, considerations. For two centuries after the occupation of the 
Cape by the Dutch East India Company in 1652 Namibian people were 
left alone. They consisted of agricultural, pastoral and nomadic com- 
munities living between the Kalahari and Namib deserts. Here Ovambo, 
Damara, Herero, Nama and San peoples carried on their traditional life. 
It was not until the European ‘Scramble for Africa’ of the nineteenth 
century that covetous eyes were cast on their land. The British and 
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Germans both aspired to include the west coast of southern Africa in their 
rapidly expanding African empires. The Germans won and,-by 1890, the 
present boundaries were agreed by Europe. 

German rule was brutal, as Namibian inhabitants fought to retain their 
land and rights. As a result of the suppression of rebellions against 
European settlement and colonial rule the Herero were reduced from 
70,000 to 16,000, the Nama from 50,000 to 20,000. 

To the South African leaders apartheid was never a philosophy to be 
confined to their own borders. They hoped to see the concept of separate 
African nationhood, the Bantustan policy, extended to the whole of 
southern Africa, if not to the entire continent. Their starting point was 
to incorporate the three High Commission Territories, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland and to designate them Bantustans, or 
African ‘Homelands’. They believed that Rhodesia would adopt a local 
variation of the same policy and that the Portuguese would also fit into 
the general picture. 

In Namibia, the only one of these territories under their direct control, 
they planned to create a fifth province of their own country. The white 
settlers, based on Windhoek, would collaborate with Pretoria’s policies. 
The Africans would be divided, as in South Africa, according to their 
tribal origins. 

Since the Second World War another factor has entered the South 
African-Namibian relationship. The economy has always been based 
on exports. Agriculture, fishing and mining have accounted for 99 
per cent of these exports. Mineral discoveries transformed the economy. 
Rich deposits of diamonds came under the control of Consolidated 
Diamond Mines, the huge South African conglomerate. Copper, lead, zinc 
and cadmium were mined elsewhere. The most dramatic economic 
development was the establishment of the Rossing uranium mine, owned 
by the British firm, Rio Tinto Zinc, another conglomerate. Undoubtedly 
other minerals exist in the territory. Thirty years ago I was told by South 
Africans that Namibia is the site of the largest iron ore field in the world. 

This mineral wealth, along with agricultural produce and fish, is 
considered by South Africans to be vital to their efforts to withstand 
any future economic sanctions imposed on them. Britain, the United 
States and South Africa herself combine to exercise dominant economic 
control. Retention of this economic alliance is considered in South Africa 
to be crucial to the survival of their white supremacy. 

Resistance to external rule by the inhabitants of Namibia did not cease 
when South Africans replaced Germans. It broke out sporadically between 
the wars, mainly led by traditional and church forces. After the Second 
World War, however, the Namibian Africans suffered from two handicaps. 
First, the rest of Africa was engaged in efforts to secure their own 
independence from Europe. Secondly, the hold of the Salazar-Cactano 
Portuguese régimes on Angola made it difficult for Namibians to find 
the necessary external bases from which to operate in their own country. 

Nevertheless, the international dimension of the confrontation with 
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the South Africans offered them some assistance. By 1966 the General 
Assembly of the United Nations terminated the South African mandate ' 
and demanded that South Africans withdraw completely from the 
territory. A United Nations Council was established to take responsibility 
for Namibia’s legal and administrative affairs. In 1970 the Security 
Council declared South Africa’s administration to be illegal. The following 
year the International Court of Justice gave an advisory opinion upholding 
the General Assembly’s revocation of the mandate and the consequent 
necessity for South African withdrawal. Members of the UN were called 
on to refrain from any dealings which might imply eon of the 
legitimacy of South African administration. 

These international declarations certainly gave ayeberi confi- 
dence to the Namibian resisters to South African rule. In practice, 
however, the Western powers who alone could implement them, found 
devious stretagems to avoid taking action against the South Africans. 
They continued to trade, invest and buy uranium from a régime now 
internationally outlawed. 

It was therefore left to the Namibians themselves to mobilise resistance 
in practical terms. Although there continued to be certain tensions 
between some of the ethnic communities inside the country, by the 
beginning of the sixties a potentially powerful resistance movement had 
been formed. In 1960 the South West Africa Peoples’ Organisation, 
commonly known as SWAPO, emerged from the former Ovamboland 
People’s Organisation.. One of its founder members was Sam Nujoma, 
now its leader. Its first president was Hermann Toivo Ya Toivo, later 
to be detained by the South Africans and still incarcerated on Robben 
Island. 

SWAPO has depended heavily on recruitment from Ovambo-speakers; 
but it has attained a degree of national identity by inclusion from the 
start members of other communities. Moreover, by using resentment 
towards the contract labour system prevalent in the territory, and 
combining it with recruitment amongst the agricultural societies in the 
north, SWAPO has been able to develop an urban-rural appeal designed 
to form a strategy of resistance which has increasingly gained a national 
character. It has also established a number of offices in other African 
countries and in Europe, as well as forging close links with the leaders of 
the frontline states and with the Organisation of African Unity. 

At first SWAPO, like the churches, pursued a reformist, non-violent 
policy. It was met by the imposition of apartheid laws, arrests, detentions 
and torture by the South Africans. 

As in the case of the African National Congress of South Africa herself, 
Namibian resisters felt that only violent opposition would produce any 
effect. From 1963 they began to train a People’s Liberation. Army of 
Namibia. Guerrilla warfare began shortly afterwards. 

It was met, as in South Africa, by the use of South African troops, 
treason trials and imprisonments. So long as the Portuguese empire 
remained intact, SWAPO could mount little more than hit and run raids. 
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The Portuguese revolution of April, 1974, brought an even more dramatic 
change in the Namibian situation than in that of Rhodesia. Suddenly, 
a newly independent Angola arose, prepared to risk its own safety to help 
SWAPO. Training of guerrillas could take place in the new country; 
military bases could be built; refugee camps established for those fleeing 
from South African rule. The fact that the northern border of. Namibia 
coincided with the southern frontiers of Angola entirely changed the 
logistical situation. In place of Portuguese protection, the South Africans 
awoke to the menacing realisation that the Namibia they considered 
part of their Republic now had a common frontier with what they saw 
as a dreaded ‘Marxist’ regime. 

From the time that this realisation struck South Africa’s leaders they 
sought to deploy several stratagems designed to postpone a final reckoning. 
It was announced that a constitutional conference would take place; 
but Dirk Mudge, leader of the white settlers, declared that the conference 
delegations would be confined to tribal authorities, with political parties 
excluded. Almost simultaneously another constitutional conference was 
to be held in Rhodesia, with Bishop Muzorewa as its main personality. 
It was becoming ever more obvious that the oil crisis which followed 
OPEC price increases had heightened the significance of southern Africa 
in Western, and especially in American, eyes. Dr. Kissinger’s frenetic 
diplomatic efforts reflected the increased importance of the region’s 
mineral resources and strategic significance. 


The conference, held in the old German Turnhalle or gymnasium, 
with hand-picked delegates, produced an ethnic-based conglomeration 
which no one took seriously. Greater efforts were made eighteen months 
later in the 1977 Turnhalle Conference to offer an internal settlement 
which might attract support from the West. It also failed to do so, being 
obviously based on ethnic separation in a council of eleven ministers with 

an all-white civil service. 


By now the Security Council had retorted to these efforts to preserve 
white and South African control by passing Resolution 385 which called 
for free and universal non-ethnic elections controlled by the UN. The 
West was becoming tougher. Dr. David Owen had become Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary and Andrew Young, a black, from the United States, 
worked with him. From early in 1977 a Contact Group, consisting of 
Britain, France, the USA, Canada and West Germany, was formed to 
conduct the negotiations for Namibia’s independence. An Indian was 
appointed as the new UN Commissioner for Namibia; but the South 
Africans persisted in maintaining their own Administrator-General with 
powers to act virtually as the governor of a colony. The response of the 
United Nations came swiftly. Resolution 435 was adopted by the Security 
Council. The UN was steadily clearing away ambiguities. Resolution 435, 
which has since remained accepted international policy, drew up a specific 
plan for a ceasefire and for elections supervised by the UN 

By 1978, however, the South Africans were prepared to take new 
gambles in their desperation. They combined internal elections, boycotted 
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by SWAPO and internationally considered fraudulent, with the use of 
military force. 

To understand the implications of South Africa’s military option we 
should glance back to 1975. In that year the South African Government 
of Johannes Vorster made its most fundamental mistake. It sent South 
African forces into Angola in the hope of making a pre-emptive strike 
to prevent the ‘Marxist’ MPLA taking over from the Portuguese. Anti- 
MPLA elements were being covertly assisted by the CIA. The South 
Africans understandably expected that their invasion would be welcomed 
by the Americans. It might have been if it had been successful. In the 
event, however, it internationalised the situation when the MPLA 
Government asked Fidel Castro to send help to repel the invasion. Ever 
since, Cuban troops and advisors have remained in Angola, the South 
Africans were defeated and the Americans embarrassed. 

Despite this humiliation, increasing pressure from the West, now 
spearheaded by the Contact Group, determined the South Africans to 
use their military muscle again. They decided to use the excuse of 
pursuing Namibian rebels across the Angolan border, despite the fact that 
this blatantly infringed the sovereignty of a neighbouring state. Those 
raids have continued ever since, accompanied by occupation of southern 
regions of Angola. Both the South Africans and the Americans have 
consistently given support to the anti-MPLA movement, UNITA, led by 
Jonas Savimbi. 


The worst example of this open military intervention was witnessed 
on May 4, 1978, when South African troops destroyed a refugee camp at 
Kassinga, killing about 750 Namibians, the majority children and students. 
Another 270 were taken back to Namibia for interrogation and torture. 
The raid, and subsequent incursions and bombings, has reassured the 
South African Government’s white supporters in the Republic that their 
leaders can be relied on to deal toughly with the ‘Marxists’; it has also 
stiffened the resistance of SWAPO and its supporters in Namibia, as 
martyrdom always does. 

The second arm of this South African strategy to avoid an international 
settlement in Namibia is procrastination. The Geneva Conference of 
January, 1981 clearly exposed this tactic. SWAPO expressed willingness 
to sign an immediate ceasefire and abide by the terms of Resolution 435. 
The South Africans expected SWAPO to withdraw from the conference 
and be seen to be responsible for its collapse. The contrary occurred. 
Once the South African delegation realised that the SWAPO leadership 
was prepared to collaborate with the West in a genuine settlement, it 
refused to sign even a ‘Declaration of Intent’ at the expense of being 
seen itself as responsible for the failure of the conference. This tactic 
has been steadily pursued ever since. Each time the Contact Group has 
announced the imminence of an agreement acceptable to the United 
Nations, the South Africans have cither withdrawn their consent, 
introduced wrecking new conditions or again invaded Angola to make it 
impossible to continue negotiations. Even when private meetings between 
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South African and Angolan representatives were arranged on the Cape 
Verde islands, South Africa sent a delegation which she knew would be 
unacceptable to the Angolan Government. 

The Namibian issue can only be realistically understood if it is realised 
that it is seen by white South Africans as an essential element to their 
survival in power in their own country. Since 1979 they feel that with © 
the Reagan Administration in Washington and the Thatcher Government 
in London, a reprieve has been granted them from Western pressures. 
They particularly rely on Reagan’s obsessive hostility to Castro. They 
have therefore persuaded the Americans that it would be an encourage- 
ment to the spread of Communism throughout southern Africa if any 
settlement in Namibia were contemplated whilst Cuban forces remain in 
Angola. Yet the Angolans, with parts of their country occupied by South 
African forces, naturally fear that once the Cubans leave, South Africa 
will be prepared to attack their whole country. Meanwhile, in Namibia 
itself, the South Africans continue to play the propaganda card of the 
dangers of ‘Marxist? SWAPO establishing their power on South Africa’s 
own frontier. They have stated publicly and categorically that they have 
no intention of agreeing to a Namibian settlement which opens the way 
to a SWAPO Government. So the war continues with the West increas- 
ingly impotent, unwilling to take amy decisive action against South 
African power. 


[The sixth and final article in the series, The Southern Africun Ferment 
and its International Significance, will be published in the June issue. | 


The June issue of Contemporary Review includes A Conservative 
View of Britain and the World by Sir John Biggs-Davison, M.P., 
Spain's Socialist Government by Kenneth Medhurst, Whither the 


West German Greens? by Joseph F. Pilat and Thai Tourism 
Holding its Own by Raymond Wells (held over from the May 
issuc). 
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by Alfred Landor 


OW that the results of the German elections are known, the pundits 

are already raising loud voices about ‘new problems facing Helmut 

Kohl’ which is another way of pointing to the impossibility of 
equating monetarist policies with election promises, particularly with 
regard to reduction of unemployment. No one, they say, seriously believes 
that Kohl’s future economic policy is likely to include costly plans for 
new industrial projects. Of course, whenever the analysts pronounce -their 
verdicts a sceptical hang-over generally 

The election results turned out as forecast by gallup polls and, individual 
stances apart, the swing as such will be welcomed by many as the predic- 
table outcome in a by now well-established democracy. Thoughts have 
naturally turned to what happened in Germany fifty years ago when the 
Nazis took over but it is generally accepted that the Federal Republic 
differs greatly from the Weimar Republic. Few will dispute this point of 
view particularly if one commences to analyse the constitutional differ- 
ences between the two republics and specifically the structurally altered 
appearance of the middle parties. 

Unfortunately the Weimar Republic could never develop fully because 
para-military organisations and abortive coups (Kapp Putsch in 1920 
and Hitler Putsch in 1923) would not permit proper growth. In addition, 
the constitution of the Weimar Republic contained the by now infamous 
Clause Forty-eight by virtue of which presidential rule amounting to an 
effective suspension of parliamentary democracy could be exercised. This 
actually happened between 1930 and 1932 under the Bruening administra- 
tion which governed the country by presidential decree with a parlia- 
mentary minority. This could not take place again in the Federal Republic 
because Clause Forty-eight does not figure in its constitution. 

The chancellors who followed Bruening, Von Pepen, Von Schleicher 
and eventually Hitler himself, were presidential appointments. They all 
represented extremist, right-wing, dictatorial regimes and it is the absence 
of their kind of administration which has given the Federal Republic a 
chance to develop as a democracy. Moreover, right-wing parties never 
succeeded in establishing themselves on a national scale after 1946. The 
so-called German National Party (Deutsch Nazional) which was 
monarchist and upheld the imperial flag of black, white and red never 
reappeared in the Federal Republic. The same applied to its para-military 
equivalent, the Stahlhelm. Its electoral voting strength which emanated 
from the middle classes swung after the war to the centrist CDU and its 
ally the Bavarian CSU which was the old Bavarian Peoples Party (BVP). 

In a general context the Christian Democrats represent at present the 
political rock-bed of the Catholic population (which is about fifty per cent 
of the entire population of the Federal Republic). Before 1933 CDU 
supporters belonged to the Centre Party (Zentrum Partei) which also had 
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a loyal following in the Ruhr amongst the Catholic working-class. The 
basic themes of the old Centre Party were more narrow than today’s 
CDU slogans with their wide appeal to ‘the politics of the Centre’. The 
former Zentrum Party never managed to disentangle itself from its origin 
which was the “Kulturkampf? with Bismarck. By contrast the Christian 
Democrats first emerged from Nazi oppression and the ashes of the second 
world war. In these circumstances it is not difficult to see why the 
Christian Democrats set out to follow a policy within the framework of 
political consensus. This attitude has made them democratically more 
acceptable than their predecessors, the former Centre Party which 
supported Hitler’s Enabling Act on the 23 March 1933 because it feared 
a renewal of the old Kulturkampf. On Hitler’s promise to sign a Concordat 
with Rome guaranteeing the position of the Church in religious and 
social work they foolishly disbanded Catholic trade unions and political 
organisations including BVP both of which had been founded to protect 
Catholicism in a country that had no Concordat with Rome. One could 
therefore argue with hindsight that the integrity of national institutions 
could not be safely entrusted to any party solely committed to the defence 
of its own religious section. By the same logic the CDU is very much 
better placed to safeguard the rights and demarcation lines of individuals 
within the Federal Republic. 


In the past, German right-wing activities tended to concentrate around 
students and universities. However, today’s German students gravitate 
towards the Left or maybe towards the Greens. The recent electoral 
success of the Green Party demonstrates this very change in direction 
amongst young people who, having been caught up in an affluent society, 
are in search of fashionable myths and causes in environmental and non- 
nuclear fields. The bourgeois sections of German society are prompt to 
characterise them as ‘Idealists’ or ‘Communists’. Be this as it may, collec- 
tively the Greens represent a chorus of protest which has escaped from 
the ranks of the Right as well as the Left (from Lenin’s ‘party of the 
Mind and Conscience of his epoch’ as well as from Karl Liebknecht’s 
‘we have not fled... in spite of all’—+rotz alledem). Ironically the Greens 
have emerged as a practical force from what can almost be ascribed to 
the theory of spontaneity which was expostulated by Rosa Luxemburg. 
Yet no ideological links are acknowledged by the Greens lest they 
forswear some invisible political independence. Whether they can outlive 
merely being a fashionable trend and survive in the long run remains to 
be seen at a later date. However, it can be said at this moment that the 
very presence of the Green Party in the Bundestag is a sign of a 
strengthened democracy where the echo of conflict and plurality stays 
loud and audible. In the meantime one wonders what the ‘parliamentary 
spear-head’ and the extra-parliamentary activities of the Green Movement 
can positively achieve? 

Although both the Liberal Party (FDP) and the party of the Left (SPD) 
lost seats in the last elections, albeit for different reasons, the inner core 
of either party remained traditionally loyal. There was considerable 
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thinning of ranks but there was no irrevocable disintegration. That the 
SPD suffered electorally in the recent election will surprise no one as this 
always happens when a major party of the Left adopts monetarist 
measures whilst still in charge of the administration. The penalty in these 
circumstances is to be relegated to the opposition. 

Examining, however, SPD (Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschland) 
ideology one is struck by the fact that Karl Kautsky’s intellectual Marxism 
is effectively imprisoned by Bernsteinian revisionism. Bernstein expounded 
his ideas a long time ago in the later 1890s suggesting a substitution of 
Marx’s break-down theory of capitalist development with optimism and 
Fabian ideas. He claimed to detect in the capitalist system a capacity for 
adjustment which could slow down and even avoid major crises. The 
great debates on revisionism dragged on in the party until 1914 but in 
broad terms SPD. policy has stood for social reform through legislation 
and this is totally unchanged today. Bernstein’s classical summing-up still 
applies and is valid for current SPD policies: ‘I cannot believe in a final 
aim of socialism but I strongly believe in the socialist movement, in the 
march forward of the working classes...’. Nevertheless, the traditional 
struggle between socialist radicalism and progressive reformism still 
persists inside the party. 

At the time Hitler came to power the leadership of the Left (SPD and 
Communist Party) was weak, inept, disunited and above all, jealous of 
one another. They were quickly liquidated’ by the Nazi regime. The 
German Nationalists had set out to destroy parliamentary democracy but 
in the event they saw themselves destroyed in the process. The Centre 
Party, having already stood on the very threshold of authoritarian 
administration at the time of Chancellor Bruening, committed political 
suicide by supporting Hitler’s Enabling Act in 1933. Only the SPD voted 
bravely against the Act but by that time the fatal die had been cast. The 
Kroll Opera House where Hitler had screamed and the Act was passed 
had been totally surrounded by armed SS and SA troops. 

Today’s political parties in the Federal Republic would fight with 
greater tenacity for their own existence. They are more sceptical and 
suspicious than their predecessors. A new Hitler would face a very 
different opposition. This, in particular, is how one wants to read recent 
German elections. 


[Alfred Landor was born in Germany but left as a young refugee in 1935. 
In London he joined an old family business which dealt in hemp, sisal, 
nuts, dried fruit etc. He worked in the City for forty years. In his work 
he travelled extensively in Europe and overseas. In recent years he has 
contributed to. many journals and newspapers such as The Scotsman, 
Tribune, Literary Review, New Edinburgh Review, German Life and 
Letters, Adam, Modern Languages, Contemporary Review, etc.] 
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LESSONS OF THE FALKLANDS EPISODE 
by Peter Smithers ` 


HE Falklands War has evidently provided much satisfaction to most 
British people. After a lengthy period during which the armed forces 
had had no chance to prove their worth, their preparedness, skill and 
courage were amply demonstrated. The resolute conduct of the Prime 
Minister was rightly applauded. Important principles were vindicated: 
the rule of law, the right of people to have a say in their own destiny, the 
right of a nation to resist aggression, and the more doubtful proposition that 


‘aggression does not pay’. All of this, and victory too, was achieved within. 


a matter of weeks, with a loss of British lives which in the circumstances 
was remarkably light, and without any Briton back at home being 
subjected to substantial inconvenience or the smallest danger. No wonder 
that there is little disposition to quarrel with such a remarkable result. 
There are, none the less, important questions to be asked and answered. 
Of these, by far the most serious is why we found ourselves in a position 
in which we were obliged to act as we did. 

This is a time of record unemployment, a weak economy and an unpre- 
cedented threat to our national security: every major British city is no 
doubt targetted by Russian nuclear missiles. We are already straining our 
limited resources to meet this situation, one which we could not hope to 
face at all without the support of the United States in NATO. In this 
state of affairs we suddenly found ourselves at war with the Argentine, 
a country which has been a valued trading partner for upwards of a 
century, and where we have massive investments and long-standing 
traditions of good will. The outbreak-of war liquidated this situation in 
short order, and greatly embarrassed our principal ally, who has the 
primary responsibility for the security and cohesion of the Western 
Hemisphere in the face of Soviet naval expansion and political penetration. 
The European Community supported us with a gratifying display of 
solidarity at a considerable sacrifice of its members’ commercial interests, 
but we were thus obliged to draw heavily upon limited reserves of goodwill 
in a body in which we have replaced France as its most difficult member. 
It is clear that our major defence policy, directed against the.threat of 
Russian expansion in Europe, has been distorted by the realisation that 
mismanagement of foreign policy may again land us in the predicament 
from which we have just emerged, and that we have in fact saddled our- 
selves with a greatly increased military burden in the South Atlantic, of 
apparently indefinite duration. The hard-pressed exchequer must pile upon 
an already feeble economy the burden of-creating and maintaining a 
Falklands fortress. All of this must be regarded by the Soviet Union with 
grim satisfaction. And if the loss of British lives was a tragedy for the 
families and friends of the dead, it is proper to recall that the Argentine 
people, however despicable their government, have. also suffered most 
grievously from the war and its consequences. While the immediate blame 
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must be laid upon the aggressor, history is unlikely to exonerate successive 
British. governments from some responsibility arising from ea stubborn 
refusal to face the issues involved. 


But the heaviest costs of the war lie in the future. A careful reading of 
the Shackleton Report makes it clear that every one of the development 
possibilities is hedged about with provisos so substantial that any prudent 
investor would decide to place his money somewhere else. Only the sale 
of postage stamps offers a clear prospect of profitability. It is thus the 
British taxpayer, once again, who will have to maintain the burden of the 
fortress position which we have now established. The Shackleton Report 
estimates the civilian costs at an expenditure of about £3,500 each year 
for. each Falkland Islander. But the Report goes on to point out that if 
development is to take place, an irifrastructure of roads, harbours and so 
forth, hitherto neglected, will have to be created. Then there are the costs 
of the substantial garrison and sophisticated weaponry to be maintained 
at the end of very long and expensive lines of communication. With little 
trouble to themselves, the Argentines can oblige us to maintain a high 
degree of preparedness remote from any support base. The Report goes 
on to point out that to this must be added the cost of measures to render 
life tolerable and socially acceptable in circumstances where the garrison 
far outnumbers the population, and where there are no resources of 
entertainment and leisure in an exceptionally trying climate. As for 
communications by air, it is pointed out that without these any meaningful 
development would be unthinkable, and they will involve an item of 
£30-35 million for a new airfield. To add a final touch of absurdity 
to a picture already so:unreal, the essential air communications are 
dependent in the last resort upon the goodwill of the Argentines! As 
though all of this were not enough, the report states that unless develop- 
ment funds are forthcoming now, the Islands will decline and will become 
an increasing burden to Britain in the process. If there be a way through 
this mass of contradictions, I for one cannot see it, and sooner or later 
we shall be obliged to extricate ourselves from the trap into which our 
intransigence has led us. But how to do that is another story. Meanwhile, 
the Argentines, not surprisingly, have refused to give any guarantees 
which might relieve us of the burdens which we have undertaken, and are 
rebuilding and extending their military capacity. Under existing circum- 
stances, therefore, we face the ultimate absurdity: an arms race with the 
Argentines on their own terms! 


-A friend recently asked me: ‘But what else could we have done when 
the Argentines invaded?’. This is indeed the key question, and it is the 
reply to it which provides the foundation for a demand for a further 
inquiry, beyond-that of the Franks Commission. The answer, quite plainly, 
is: ‘nothing other than what we did’. Though it does not say so in so many 
words, the recently published Franks Report makes it clear that the 
neglect of successive British governments placed us in a position in which 
our defence policy and our diplomacy, so far from being integrated, were 
in conflict. As a result we-were obliged to take a course of action highly 
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damaging to our national interests and to those of our allies, over a wide 
fleld. To find oneself with no alternative but to kick the ball through 
one’s own goal is indeed the ultimate bankruptcy of foreign policy manage- 
ment. 

After all that has passed, it might have been hoped that the Franks 
Commission, having determined that no particular blame attached to any 
individuals, would have felt entitled to speculate upon the reasons for the 
failure to confront the issues, which it observed and noted. Or if, as it 
might reasonably have concluded, such an inquiry was too complex to be 
undertaken in the time available, it might have suggested an examination 
of the system of decision-making which had failed so signally, with a view 
to avoiding a repetition in the future. But the Commission seems to have 
felt, probably with reason, that it had been set up mainly to defuse the 
inter-party question of personal responsibility—a political ‘whodunit’—- 
and with the exception of a suggested modification in intelligence struc- 

tures related less to policy-making than to operational considerations, it 
‘eft i it at that. 

There is a curious relationship between the failure of policy in the 
Falkland Islands case, which erupted in a sudden and dramatic climax, 
and the failure in European policy spread over a period of two decades 
without ever coming to a crisis. When Britain might have entered Europe 
on almost any terms which she liked to ask, the Foreign Office under 
Anthony Eden was convinced, almost to a man, that they were confronted 
with a movement which would prove abortive. This gross miscalculation, 
so evident to those of us engaged in the movement for European Unity 
during those years, obliged Britain to seek entry at a much later date, 
when European institutions had been set up according to the wishes of 
others without our participation. The terms which we were able to obtain 
have proved highly unsatisfactory, a position from which the Prime 
Minister is seeking to extricate us. Because in this case there was.never 
a true crisis revealing the failure of policy in its true dimensions, a failure 
far more damaging in the long run than that in the Falkland case, no 
inquiry was ever demanded as to what went wrong. Those involved have 
left the scene of active politics and the lessons which might have been 
derived from their experience have been lost to us. To this day there has 
been no convincing explanation of what occurred. ' 

Inside an Embassy, inside the Foreign Office, at the United Nadons; 
the quality of Foreign Office personnel is impressive, and their dedication 
and efficiency in executing diplomatic operations is unsurpassed. But 
when it comes to the formulation of policy, there seems always to be a 
lack of theoretical base, a lack of basic principles applicable to all policies, 
and hence a lack of internal consistency, which results in repeated policy 
failures. Here, questions of great difficulty arise, which are extremely 
hard to answer with certainty without much research and inquiry. Is the 
blame to be attached to a natural British preference for pragmatism in a 
field where theory and principle are essential to consistency? Or is this 
perhaps due to a lack of formal traming, the Cartesianism which is so 
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powerful an instrument in the French service and so lacking in ours? A 
logical inconsistency is taken very seriously in the Quai: in the Foreign 
Office it would be thought a quibble. In my own belief, the multiplicity of 
Ministers in the Foreign Office, performing tasks which could be as well 
or better carried out by officials, together with the constitutional doctrine 
of ministerial responsibility, also have much to answer for in this matter. 


If on entry to the service one learns that in the last resort politicians will 
always carry the sole responsibility for the outcome of policy, and if one 
makes the whole of one’s career under this comfortable umbrella, there 
must inevitably be a tendency to leave high policy to those who will 
ultimately decide it anyway, and to concentrate upon its execution rather 
than its formulation. In the European case the policy adopted was in clear 
conflict with the realities of the situation, if anybody had cared to examine 
them carefully with an open mind. But Anthony Eden had stated the 
policy, and this presumably inhibited independent thought and speculation 
by officials on a subject known to be taboo. In the Falklands case, in the 
light of a well established and painstakingly pursued policy of withdrawal 
from Asia, Africa and the West Indies, and of the corresponding readjust- 
ment of defence policy to confront the Russian threat to metropolitan 
Britain, the persistence of a British commitment in the Falkland Islands 
was clearly a dangerous anomaly. Though it is unclear from the Franks 
Report whether the position was seen in this light, or whether it was 
regarded simply as an isolated embarrassment, the impetus to find a 
solution seems to have come from officials. 

There is an important point in British procedure, at which policy 
decisions pass from the official to the political level. If Buggins at the 
desk puts up proposals to his senior and is turned down, he has done his 
duty, and he is entitled—indeed obliged—to defer to his superiors. But 
when an issue of substance arrives at the level of the Permanent Under- 
secretary, the situation should be somewhat different. Not only is he the 
head of a hierarchy composed of men who spend their lives in the pursuit 
of foreign policy problems, but by virtue of his office he has an unrivalled 
access to information, including the secret information. Nobody below 
his level can vie with his ability to weigh policy issues, nor can any 
Minister hope,to possess this kind of expertise. The Foreign Secretary, 
however able and dedicated, is a Cabinet Member and a Member of 
Parliament, with many other current preoccupations and far less foreign 
policy experience. Yet the public, and for that matter Members of Parlia- 
ment, tend to think of him as a guru who ‘makes’ foreign policy. Good 
guru = good policy: bad guru = bad policy. The reality is far different, 
for a whole system is involved, in which the role of the Foreign Secretary 
is. to exercise political judgment and, in a sense, to mediate between what 
the Cabinet and in its turn Parliament might accept, and what the Foreign 
Office might propose. 

Within this system, if the Permanent Undefsecretary puts a proposal 
to Ministers, backed with all the resources of the hierarchy and by his own 
experience and judgment and is turned down, he, like Buggins, is also 
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discharged of all further responsibility. Duty has been done, and presum- 
ably he turns to think about something else. There is thus no effective 
nexus between the official and the political halves of the decision-making 
process. In the Falklands case Ministers were persuaded to test the 
reactions of Parliament on the issue of a settlement, but both sides of the 
House of Commons proved unreceptive. The attempt to arrive at a 
political settlement then seems to have come to a halt, and although 
nominally negotiations continued the Argentines could hardly be blamed 
if they concluded that Britain was unwilling or unable to make significant 
concessions. 

It is difficult to understand that a Permanent Undersecretary would feel 
able to continue in office with policies which he believed: to be. funda- 
mentally unsound and dangerous. But resignation and retreat in silence 
to the House of Lords would hardly improve the position: If, however, 
it were understood that if the Permanent Undersecretary was rebuffed 
on a policy issue of substance, he would be expected to resign, and would 
be obligated or at least entitled to express in. public, perhaps to a House of 
Commons body, his reasons for doing so, the situation would be 
substantially altered. The threat that this might happen would have an 
excellent effect upon the Cabinet. As for the House of Commons, while 
it listens with professional scepticism to Ministers, it could hardly fail to 
pay attention to a high official at the summit of his service, who felt that 
the issue was important enough for him to resign on principle. ` 

In an age when the conduct of foreign policy is too complex a matter 
to be left mainly to amateurs, however gifted, it seems that changes are 
needed in the constitutional procedures involved in the decision-making 
process. These would need to be accompanied by a corresponding change 
in the attitude of Foreign Office personnel towards the formulation of 
policy. The changes should have as their main result the establishing of 
the Foreign Office as the primary originator of policy, with a greater 
degree of responsibility both for its execution. and its consequences, and a 
correspondingly greater degree of influence within the decision-making 
system. There is a general belief that the Foreign Office is an inordi- 
nately powerful organisation. The truth as perceived by me as Secretary- 
General of an intergovernmental organisation—and this was a view shared 
by my colleagues at OECD and elsewhere—is that the Foreign Office is 
indeed powerful in obstruction—inaccessible in fact to logic—but feeble 
in construction. This imbalance needs to be righted if Britain is to have a 
consistent and effective foreign policy over the whole fleld. 

A Swedish friend, well outside of all of this, recently asked what I 
proposed to improve our performance. The ideas which I have expressed 
are only tentative. The answer to his question must be: ‘an inquiry m the 
first place into how the existing situation actually works.” Such under- 
standing is cértainly not within the knowledge of any one person. Such an 
inquiry should seek to identify in the second place those defects which 
have repeatedly caused the system to malfunction in recent years, 
entrapping the unfortunate British in Europe on the wrong terms and 
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hanging the Albatross of a fortress Falklands around the national neck. 
Only then could specific suggestions, which might improve our perform- 
ance in the future, be made with any degree of confidence. But it is fair 
to say that the profound satisfaction with the status quo which normally 
persists in British official circles is unlikely to be disturbed even by the 
Falklands episode, and pressure for a further inquiry will have to come, 
if at all, from the politicians. 


[Sir Peter Smithers was a Service Attaché at the British Embassies in 
Washington, Mexico, the Central American Republics and Panama. Ho 
was the joint secretary of the Brussels Conference of United Europe, 
1949, a member of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
a UK Delegate to the General Assembly of the United Nations, Parlia- 
mentary Undersecretary of State in the Foreign Office and Secretary- 
General of the Council of Europe. He sat in Parliament as a Conservative 
from 1950 to 1964, and was a Parliamentary Private Secretary in the 
Colonial Office for eight years. ] 


The Franks Report (Falkland Islands Review, 1983, £6.10) and the 
Shackleton Report (Falkland Islands Economic Study, 1982, £7.80) are 
published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 
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THE MAGIC SQUARE 
by the Very Rev. R. L. P. Milburn 


VISITOR to the Corinium Museum at Cirencester may chance to 
notice, among the display of Roman antiquities, a third century 
inscription, deeply scratched in a fragment of wall plaster, which was 

discovered during excavations in the year 1868. The meaning may well 
seem obscure though the form is ingenious, being a fitve-word square which 
gives an identical message when read up or down or across in either 
direction:— i 

ROTAS 

OPERA 

TENET 

AREPO 

SATOR 
“The sower (SATOR) holds (TENET) the wheels (ROTAS) with care 
(OPERA)’. So far, so good; but how about ‘AREPO’?. This could simply 
be the proper name of the Sower, but there is some evidence for inter- 
preting it as an outlandish word from Gaul and meaning ‘plough’. In that 
case we obtain the unimpressive result: ‘The sower, standing by the plough, 
holds the wheels with care’. 

Little notice was taken of this inscription at first, though mediacvalists 
assumed that it was of some significance when they discovered a number 
of examples where the Square was clearly used as a charm to protect 
against illness or outbreaks of fire. A lunatic at Lyons in 1557 wes 
recorded as cured by swallowing three cubes of bread, each of them 
stamped with the five words sator, arepo, tenet, opera, rotas, while, much 
earlier, in seventh-century Ethiopia, the five nails used on the Cross 
acquire names clearly derived from the Square, and in tenth century 
wall-paintings of Cappadocia the shepherds assembled to greet the infant 
Christ are called sator, arepo and tencton. But a keener interest in the 
Square was aroused when four examples, some fragmentary, were found 
at Dura Europus, a Roman frontier-post established in 196 A.D. near the 
banks of the Euphrates. This fortress was captured by the Persians in 256 
and destroyed, its subsequent discovery being due to the trench-digging 
activities of British troops at the end of the First World War. The best of 
the Dura examples is a painting in red ochre representing a funeral stele 
with rounded top and having the letters of the SATOR inscription written 
in Latin capitals, while other examples are composed in Greek letters and 
thus point to the use of the Square by persons of differing language and 
culture. 

The first essays in making some sense of the inscription failed to 
commend themselves. For, as inevitably occurs when puzzles of a possibly 
theological nature have to be considered, there were murmurings about 
Mithras or about the Gnostics, those chameleon-like thinkers of the 
second century to whom any religious oddity can be attributed. More 
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successful were the attempts to connect the Square with passages found 
in the Old Testament book of Ezekiel. Right at the beginning of his 
prophecy, Ezekiel refers to a vision of living creatures, each with four 
faces and four wings. Associated with each face was a wheel, brilliant in 
colour and empowered to move rapidly in any direction, the whole 
remarkable arrangement representing the throne of Jehovah, not con- 
fined—so the prophet wished to emphasise—to the temple at Jerusalem 
but capable of bringing worldwide revelation. ‘The sower holds the wheels 
with care’ might thus serve as a warning to the persecutor and bring 
comfort to the Hebrew exiles in Babylonia. On this line of thought, 
however, the word ‘arepo’ is disregarded as also the fact that Jehovah is 
nowhere referred to by Ezekiel as the ‘sower’ or anything of the kind. 

` All was changed when, in 1926, the German scholar Felix Grosser made 
the fairly obvious point that all the letters, except the N, are in pairs or 
fours. This suggested to Grosser that the Square might be rewritten as a 
cross-shape with N as the hinge. And so it proved: the letters readily drop 
into place as PATER NOSTER, the opening words of the Lord’s Prayer 
twice inscribed. This, however, still leaves two As and two Os, so that 
each arm of the cross may be terminated by one of these letters and thus 
find itself set within the mysterious symbolism for the power of God 
which the author of the Book of Revelation explains as ‘Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end’: 


é 


A-PATER NOSTER-O 


Oi PMA nOoOszAMa PP Vi > 


Those expert in mathematics can no doubt calculate what the odds 
are against a chance aggregation of five words producing this striking 
result, but the likelihood is so remote that it was accepted by all, or nearly 
all, the scholars concerned with the enquiry that the Magic Square is a 
Christian charm, void ‘of meaning to anyone other than the initiate but 
powerful to protect godfearing households from harm. It was remarked, 
incidentally, that wherever the letter T, suggestive of a cross, occurs at 
the central point on each side of the Square, it is flanked by A and O, 
as though it were being drawn up into the realm of God’s immutable 
counsels. 
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A complication arose almost at once. For in 1936 a complete and 
easily legible form of the Square was found, cut in the plaster of a column 
at Pompeii, where an imperfect piece of a similar inscription had been 
noted some years earlier, but not remarked on, at-the house of Paquius 
Proculus. The discoveries at Pompeii caused excitement, mingled with 
dismay, among the students of Christian origins. For it became obvious 
that the examples of the’ Square must date from a time earlier than 
79 A.D., in which year Pompeii was so completely overwhelmed by the 
burning lava from Mount Vesuvius that its site remained forgotten until 
excavation, not yet complete, began in the eighteenth century. So upset 
were some scholars by the establishment of this dating: that they resorted 
to such ludicrous expedients as pretending that the Sator squares had been 
inscribed by robbers who arrived several years after the catastrophe to 
scoop about in the ash and see what they could find. '' ' 


The reasons for the consternation were that the existénce of the Sator 
~ square before 79 A.D. betokens a degree of universality and indeed 
sophistication in’Church circles which had not hitherto been imagined. 
It had been assumed, on very fair evidence, that the language of the first- 
century Church, when it was not Hebrew in one form or ahother, was 
Greek, the Ungua franca of the Mediterranean coasts and the tongue in 
which the New Testament scriptures were composed. | But the whole 
point of the Sator square resides in the colloquial use of Roman words 
and the conclusion is therefore inescapable that there had for some 
years been Christians, living in and around Pompeii, who spoke Latin. 
Nor is that entirely surprising. In addition to its charms as a seaside 
resort, Pompeii was developing commercial activities at the mouth of the 
Sarno; it lay moreover, only a few miles from Puteoli where St. Paul made 
a short stay on his journeyings since he knew that a Christian church 
had been established there. When Tacitus speaks of a ‘huge crowd’ of 
Christians at Rome in the middle of the. first century, his statement has 
usually been regarded as a piece of characteristic exaggeration but it 
looks as though the author may have been not far wrong and that the 
harbour towns on the west coast of Italy contained a number of educated, 
Latin-speaking Christians eager to use the protective sign of the Cross 
concealed within an arcane formula almost meaningless to the outsider. 

One of the surprises provided by the Square is the use of alpha and 
omega as early as 79 A.D. or a little before. Frequently employed by the 
Fathers of the third century to express boundless life which embraces all 
yet transcends all, the A and O had been thought to occur first in the 
Book of Revelation: ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, said the Lord God, 
which: is and was and is to come’. Revelation is not very easy to date 
exactly but, in its completed form, can hardly be fitted in before’ 90 A.D. 
so that, in this matter, the Sator inscription strikes a précocious note. 
Moreover, the use of the letter T to represent the Cross of Christ seems to 
appear for the first time in the Sator square. It had EEEE beer assumed 
that the earliest instance was that found in a treatise of scriptural intet- 
pretation known as the Epistle of Barnabas. Here—and the work cannot 
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possibly be earlier than 100 A.D.—the Greek symbol for three hundred, 
the T, is explained as significant because of its likeness to ‘the cross which 
is destined to have grace’. The importance of the Sator square, therefore, 
may be said to lie in the fact that it indicates a surprisingly carly state of 
settled coherence and reasoned invention within the Christian Church. 


But in the more general field of what used to be called ‘Christian 
evidences’ the Sator square provokes a question which familiarity with 
St. Paul’s writings has tended to obscure. The points which serve as the 
basis for the question would seem to be these:—- The crucifixion of Jesus, 
to which the Roman historian Tacitus, no less than the Gospel writers, 
bears witness, occurred in the year 29 A.D. according to one set of calcula- 
tions or 33 A.D. on another and rather more probable line of reasoning. 
While some of the bystanders may perhaps have admired Jesus’ bearing, 
the manner of his death was not only intensely cruel but squalid and 
degrading as well—certainly not the kind of event on which his followers 
could be expected to look back with anything in the nature of satisfaction. 
Yet within twenty years St. Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, was 
exclaiming ‘Far be it from to glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And, a mere forty years on from the appalling catastrophe of 
Golgotha, there were citizens of Pompeii seeking protection and support 
from an elaborately masked but firmly emphasised reminder of a shameful 
death. It is as though today groups of people, still subject to suspicion 
and hazard, were to adopt a cult of the hangman’s noose in memory of 
some martyr, member of one or other of the Resistance movements, who 
perished heroically but mgloriously round about 1942. And the question 
which must arise is, what sort of experience could possibly have trans- 
formed a terrified band of Galilean fishermen and small traders, ready, 
no doubt, like St. Peter, to ‘curse and to swear I know not the man’ into a 
resolute company who, ‘continuing steadfastly with one accord in the 
temple or breaking bread at home did take their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God’, as the author of Acts says they 
did? ; s 2 

The comparison with other groups of contemporary enthusiasts is 
unavoidable and was made by the scholarly Pharisee Gamaliel in the 
course of a speech (summarised in Acts 5) to the Sanhedrin. During or 
just before the first century A.D. several msurgent leaders, invoking a 
greater or less degree of divine guidance and authority, had attracted 
a band of supporters but, coming up against the military might of Rome 
or. the scarcely less formidable opposition of the high priests, met an 
ignominious death whereat their following immediately melted away. 
Gamaliel instances two such, a certain Theudas and Judas ‘the Galilean’, 
both of whom are commented on at some length by the Jewish historian 
Josephus. And Gamaliel’s argument runs; very reasonably, that Jesus 
had been killed, as were Theudas and Judas: ‘leave the followers alone 
and they will disappear as did those who supported the other two’ 
Gamaliel was, however, proved wrong because the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion, however it be explained, transformed the situation and caused the 
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hideous shape of the cross to become a precious emblem of life and hope. 
The Resurrection constituted what critics of the Greek drama used to 
call a peripeteia, a complete reversal of fortunes and expectations. ‘Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more’ St. Paul proclaimed, with the 
heartening corollary that Everyman receives an answer to his age-long 
‘Whether ’tis ampler day divinelfer lit 

Or homeless night without’. 

To. argue from the evidence of history for the fact of the Resurrection 
iis easier than to offer precise explanations. The conventional line of 
comment, which may be given a sympathetic or an unfriendly twist, is to 
invoke: the word ‘hallucination’ and imply that any vision of the risen 
Lord was a ‘subjective’ affair induced by a keen expectancy that he would 
never let his followers down but would reappear in glory. But there are 
always risks when i ignorance is masked by the introduction of supposedly 
scientific terms. Every scrap of the Gospel narrative points in fact not to a 
vivid certainty of the Lord’s immediate reappearance after the Crucifixion 
but to doubt and dismay. The word ‘hallucination’ will serve only if it ` 
stands for a visionary appearance of unique clarity and power occurring 
(as.the Gospels would have it) both in Galilee and at Jerusalem on a 
number of separate occasions, sometimes to one person individually, 
sometimes to a group. St. Paul, when writing to the men of Corinth 
in the year 54, quotes from what seems to have been an official list—‘T 
delivered unto you that which also I received’. He mentions an appearance 
to Peter and another to James as well as.the corporate experience of ‘the 
twelve’, ‘all the apostles’ and ‘above five hundred brethren at once’. The 
catalogue is curt enough but the hint is offered that, since ‘the greater 
part of the five hundred remain until now’, they could provide testimony 
that the vision, whether it be dubbed ‘hallucination’ or no, was witnessed 
by a number of people and must therefore not be classed as an individual 

The writers of the four Gospels, each in his own manner, illustrates 
the story in vivid, pictorial fashion. As William Temple was apt to say 
‘We have in the Gospels not so much a certified record of fact but a 
personal impression’, and the authors, who. were concerned not to argue 
a scientific thesis but to provide a compact handbook for mission 
preachers, bring im illustrative detail of which the colours may be 
brightened in order to compensate for much that is perforce omitted. 
But the central message is precisely the same in them all, being summed 
up in the earliest account, that of St. Mark, in the angel’s words ‘Be not 
amazed: ye seek Jesus the Nazarene which hath been crucified: he is 
risen: he is not here’. A stumbling-block is thus put in the way of the 
cautious apologist who, while accepting as truth the visions of the risen 
Christ, takes offence at references to an empty tomb. And so he not 
unreasonably may. It is possible to argue thet, if Christ is claimed as 
unique in character and powers, the circumstances in which he entered 
and left the everyday world may be expected to present unique features. 
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Those who prefer to stress his straightforward humanity, however, will 
recoil from anything so bizarre as an empty tomb. But they are then left 
to wrestle with the question: What happened to Christ’s body? For the 
reflection must persist that all that any ill-disposed person had to do in 
order to destroy the Church’s claims was to point out the body still lying 
where it had been laid. 
If Elizabeth Barrett Browning was right: 
God keeps his holy mysterice 
Just on the outside of man’s dream, 

and the clever individual who compdésed the Sator square was concerned 
to state the triumph of light over darkness rather than argue the detailed 
points of the process, He did his work some fifteen or twenty years earlier 
than the classic interpretation of events that is supplied by the Fourth 
Gospel and probably a little before Matthew and Luke assumed their final 
form, and his atm was to declare his message of the divine condescension 
by using the instrument of a gruesome death as symbol of victorious life. 
By doing so in a concealed fashion, to be grasped only by the initiate, 
he was anticipating a principle laid down by scholars of the Renaissance 
to the effect that if a thought is intricate and mysterious it needs to be 
fastened on to a clearcut image, to an emblem which serves to summarise, 
and thus to simplify, complex reality. The early Churchmen carried this 
process through to a second stage. Not only is the cross used to 
‘encapsulate’ Christian doctrine but is itself presented in veiled form. 
Only after the triumph of the Church under Constantine’s patronage 
was the cross openly displayed: apart from one or two unimpressive 
scratchings it finds no place on the walls of the Catacombs. What occurs 
is some commonplace object suggestive of a cross to those who are in the 
know. Justin Martyr, round about the year 140, took the view that 
everything on which the eye rests may prove to offer hints and suggestions 
of a cross-shape: star, tree, serpent, ship, plough, axe and ladder are all 
mentioned by this writer as examples of a ‘concealed cross’, strongly 
preferable to the forthright realism of the cross itself. Perhaps, therefore, 
the author of the Sator square was impelled by reverence, and an aware- 
ness of human inadequacies, to disguise the sacred symbol, but he had 
another, and more clearly practical, reason for restraint. While the 
Romans had no taste for religious persecution they were ready enough 
to suppress any sectaries whose beliefs might lead to disturbance or 
treason. And, when scapegoats had to be found, as by Nero when he 
wished to divert odium on to others than himself, the Christians were an 
obvious ‘choice since their exclusive habits, secret meetings and priggish 

‘to such matters as savage contests in the amphitheatre secured 
for them popular suspicion and dislike. Those churchmen, then, of 
Pompeii who sought to protect their homes with the Magic Square 
behaved with appropriate caution while yet displaying their confidence 
that, in the Cross duly concealed, they possessed the key which unlocks 
the riddle of life. 
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HOWE’S THAT—THE ELECTION BUDGET 
by Michael Hughes 


are two kinds of Election Budgets. The one that captures 
popular headlines concentrates on stimulating demand by cutting 
direct and indirect taxes. It is usually -the product of a Government 
which is not convinced of its success in any forthcoming Election. The 
second is the luxury of a Government which is reasonably convinced of an 
Election victory. In this case the Budget is used to clarify and promote 
the priorities and objectives of a second term in office. Sir Geoffrey 
Howe’s fifth Budget came closer to fulfilling the second description. 
The £2 billion cut in income taxes should not be considered to be a 
demand boost specifically designed to reduce unemployment. It is no more 
than a course correction consistent with the Government’s medium-term 
strategy. The Budgets of 1981 and 1982 provided similar corrections 
but in the opposite direction, but given that Sir Geoffrey was faced with 


undershooting his borrowing target there was a strong economic case, as ` 


well as a political advantage, to put money back into the economy. 

The Tories have consistently made it clear that demand stimuli are not 
the means of recovery, and have provided an alternative route to pulling 
the economy out of depression. They have defined two engines to promote 
economic recovery. The first is even lower inflation. It was indeed a 
surprise to see the revamped medium-term strategy suggest that the target 
for inflation over the next few years is around 5% per year. While this 
represents significant progress over the out-turn of recent years it falls a 
Jong way short of fulfilling the zero inflation promise which has emerged 
in recent speeches. Perhaps it was felt untimely to intensify the inflation 
fight given the output costs to date of cutting inflation down to 5%. But 
there can be no doubting the need for even lower inflation if sustained 
economic recovery is the ultimate am. ' 

The second engine of long-term recovery is through improvements on 
the supply side of the economy. Before the latest Budget ‘the Tories had 
implemented over a hundred fiscal measures meant to improve supply. 
These ranged from abolition of controls ‘on wages, prices, capital flows 
and dividends through to promoting enterprise zones and new businesses. 
This approach makes great sense since an economic recovery from a 
depression is a supply-led affair. It arises from the consumption of new 
products and the development of new industries to provide these products. 
In this sense it differs from a recession in one important respect. Whereas 
a recession represents a set-back in the growth of existing industries which 
is followed by a recovery in those same industries, a depression has a more 
prolonged effect. It also refers to a set-back in growth but in it some 
industries and activities becomes less important. The general recovery 
from a depression depends on the revival of new industries and activities. 

A necessary condition for a depression to end is therefore that the real 
income derived from new industries must exceed the real income lost 
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from older-industries. Until this happens the outlook for economic growth 
and employment cannot improve. The emphasis in the latest Budget on 
providing fiscal incentives to accelerate new product, and new company 
development is to be welcomed. For the first time in the post-war period 
individuals now receive greater tax relief on investing in companies than 
they do for investing in houses. The Business Expansion Scheme, the 
successor to the Business Start-up Scheme, encourages individuals to 
invest up to £40,000 per year in companies and offset this amount against 
their highest rate of income tax. It is the British equivalent of the 
Monory Scheme which so successfully stimulated capital investment in 
France in the second half of the Seventies. 

The revenue cost of this measure has been conservatively estimated. 
It could, however, explode in the same way that tax relief on house 
mortgage interest gathered momentum in the last twenty years. But there 
are few who would argue that this was a bad thing. At this stage it is 
not clear whether the operation of the scheme will provide sufficient 
safeguards against misuse. Pictures of one side of a High Street buying out 
the other side with no net advantage to capital investment or employment 
and a net disadvantage to Government revenue could jeopardise an 
otherwise necessary and welcome incentive. But taken together with a 
series of other measures to promote private enterprise and entreprenurial 
spirit we now have the seeds for a better capitalised economy. 

Election uncertainties aside, it would be wrong to dismiss this Budget 
as Sir Geoffrey’s last. True, the odds are stacked against him delivering 
another full budget within the current Parliament, but he has himself 
promoted the idea of a mini-budget later this year. His reasoning centres 
on the uncertainty over oil price trends which, if they went off course, 
could jeopardise the achievement of his borrowing target. 

Interestingly, there is a divergence of view between Whitehall and the 
City over the likely borrowing trend. The City’s immediate response to 
the budget was to gasp at some of the assumptions underlying the fiscal 
arithmetic. Contingency reserves set at a much lower percentage of total 
spending than in previous years, they argued, made insufficient allowance 
for unforeseen spending, let alone acts of God. Unrealistically low 
assumptions for public sector pay increases added to the fears that 
spending targets will be overshot whilst a relatively large assumption 
for the degree of underspending on capital investment did not allow for 
the degree. to which such plans were now controlled. The adherence to 
cash limits, it was rather hopefully argued, has been considerably 
improved. 

In addition, City analysts downgraded their expectations for the oil 
price and concluded the worst, namely that the public sector’s borrowing 
needs had been significantly underestimated. Thus, they argued, any 
mini-budget was more likely to take money out of the economy than put 
more back. 

The Whitehall view differed most fundamentally on the outlook for 
the oil price. What a difference it would make, one imagined they argued, 
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if the oil price went up in sterling terms. The circumstances bringing this 
about would be two-fold. First the oil price holds up around $29 barrel 
and secondly sterling falls further against the dollar. This latter factor has 
already taken place but at the time of writing (late March) the consensus 
view is for a further cut in the oil price to below $29/barrel. 

There is, however, good reason to believe that this may not happen, 
at least not for some months, and that the Treasury’s relative optimism 
is not misplaced. We have just enjoyed one of the mildest winters in the 
Northern hemisphere for many years. Contrary to the popular view of 
last autumn the weakest time for the oil price was not this spring but the 
normally high demand winter weeks. In fact, the early weeks of the spring 
are witnessing a coincident recovery in industrial output and hence oil 
demand in the US, Germany and the UK. The traditional seasonality has 
therefore been reversed. This could provide support for the oil price over 
the short-term. ; 

The situation is still highly uncertain and provides little comfort to 
prudent forecasters or politicians. Both may argue that while they are 


sometimes in error, they can never be in doubt. Errors, however, should - 


be minimised in an election year. There is, therefore, a strong argument 
for going to the country before any mimi-budget has to be introduced. 


~e 


[Michael Hughes is Chief Economist for de Zoete & Bevan, Stockbrokers, 
London. ] 
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RIGHT TO REPLY TO THE: MEDIA 


bd Tom. ‘Benyon, M.P. 


REEDOM of orii D sarod. Plaat aid haven aly 

 whon the liberty.of one person infringes the liberty of another. The 

press will argue with merit that-the freedom of the ‘press is an 
essential feature of a true democracy; not-an end in itself but a’ means 
to an end of a free society. I agree with that. However inconvenient, 
emibarrassing or- intrusive that freedom is, we should preserve it, 
unhampered by legislative controls. 

However. wo silist-recognise that ihe fresduni of the Dras diyer great 
power to those who wield it. Therefore, they must resist the temptation 
to abuse that power. Abuse of power is not only conscious;. it is more 
_ often-seen as indifference to the feelings of others and carelessness about 
the Consequences of what is written.or broadcast. Freedom. to publish | 
fearlessly should not be regarded by media leaders as a licence to ride 
ruthlessly over the liberties of others. 

Some aspects of the media cause anxiety to many people; Saana 
privaçy, harassment, campaigns of vilification which straddle the law of 
libel, cheque-book journalism and all the rest which have been manifest 
recently. They all illustrate fundamental problems which must be resolved. 

I have no argument with journalists who wish to speculate, criticise, 
probe, lampoon, ridicule, attack or support this policy or that, or this or - 
that politician or breed. Those who-dislike the heat m the political arena 
should get out of politics. The press will always. be criticised and, 
possibly like politicians, will never be loved. Jouranists might be comforted 
by the fact that if all shades of political opinion believe that they are hard 
APAE T DE ee ee ee 
individuals and institutions are subjected to campaigns of vilification 
brought about by the selection of facts, misinformation, stolen informa- 
tion and the word of those whose motives may be vicious and mendacious 
and whose co-operation might have been purchased. I believe that editors 
should strive to introduce into this type of material balancing comment 
and reply from those attacked, or serious injustice.can and does follow. 

If editors deny the right to answer- such attacks to those individuals © 
or corporate bodies involved, they deny the very freedom that they seek | 
to protect. If editors deny the right of reply, they are inferior to any man 
or institution whose rights they trample underfoot. They should, in equity 
and conscience, give an adequate right of reply. ot be compelled to do so 
by the Preas Council. The stock answer of those in the media who make 
their living staring at the view on the other side of the libel. boundary 
is ‘If we cross the lire, suc us.’ I shall deal later with the question of why 
be Coia ar nO! A pratica! source Ch, TEGESE -LO protect he undrVidunl 
from injustice by the media. > - 

Ai act i a biased aride Ge badi on Insmnpisie naieuaie. 
selective: data, there is no right of reply, despite the theory of freedom 
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of speech. Moreover, powerful men in the media are not usually prepared 
to change their view of a topic once decided or to admit that they may 
have it wrong. However, the media men need to sell newspapers or to 
entice viewers to watch this, not that, channel In my view, that is entirely 
healthy. To balance their commercial profit motives with natural justice, 
they have to be trusted to present a fair picture, which can, of course, 
reduce a scorching story to that of the commonplace. I wish to give three 
examples of individuals and institutions, who had no right of reply being 
strongly criticised by the media. I do not know the rights .or wrongs of 
each case, The point that I am making is that they had no right of reply 
to the powerful, disruptive campaigns waged against them. 

These examples stand out when one learns of the circumstances 
surrounding a recent story and how it was dealt with. Human nature 
being what it is, the freedom. of the press is generally approved when it 
takes liberties: with the other fellow and leaves us alone. These are 
examples of inequity, which could have been rectifled by the right of 
reply. There are dozens of others. In each of these cases reputations may 
have been sacrificed for a profitable Roman holiday for the media. In all 
cases the lions had their ae and the en little opportunity to 
retaliate. 

The charity Stable tads Welfare Trust was taken apiri by the BBC 
in 40 minutes on 9th December. The charity, which was flercely criticised, 


_ later protested that the view given on the programme of its activities 


was manifestly unjust. Those in charge of the organisation protested that 
the only right of reply that they were offered was an edited 95 second 
slot in a 40 minute programme. 

There was a subsequent programme “about Lloyd’s in the midst of its 
troubles. The people there were strongly criticised. I understand that 
many of them would have wished for an adequate opportunity to make a 
balancing comment. . 

The third example relates to Sir Walter Marshall, a public servant of 
25 years’ standing who, in his view, was unfairly criticised in the television 
‘programme ‘World in Action’. He felt that he had an insufficient right 
of reply. He believed that the way in. which the programme was put 
together gave ‘an utterly unwarranted slant to various matters upon which 
he would have liked to comment. For the, editors or producers,to have 
given a right of reply in those cases to straighten the record, to correct the 
bias, to put complex issues into context, to correct major inaccuracies 
and to examine critically the motives and credentials of those who were 
involved, would have spoilt the exercise which was intended, as, I 
understand the parlance, to put bottoms on seats and pey in the pockets 
of the reporters. , 

. None of those eecele or ‘bodies has access to. the column. inches of 
national newspapers or television time. They are the preserye of editors 
who select the reporters. That is the body with the real pawer of freedom 
of speech. in Britain. Although. in theory those who are attacked have 
freedom to reply, in practice they are denied the column inches, television 
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time, circulation and credibility which is possessed by a television company 
or newspaper. The freedom of perce for those wae are attacked remains 
a theory, not a reality. 

Only the rich have real recourse to the law to correct biased articles 
which, in their view, may constitut¢ libel. That is why it is important for 
editors to grant a right of reply.-Big newspapers, television companies and 
even small magazines carry expensive insurance cover for libel damages 
that may be awarded against them. They can also afford to employ blue 
chip lawyers—the costliest of QCs—so that they can usually face someone 
down who is tempted to sue. With fancy footwork, a case can be delayed 
for up to five years, during which time‘ legal costs mount up. The 
preparation of a case alone can cost thousands of pounds. If a case goes 
live, the costs soar as‘barristers and their juniors take their- fees. For a 
long case that takes years, and excluding an a tens of thousands 
of pounds are required. 

There is another problem. If a person gets Rely from an enoi or 
an outside body, all the financial'assistance will be taxable on:him—it will 
be income taxable up to 60 per cent. If a person receives assistance from 
friends, it is likely that capital transfer tax will be payable. If a litigant 
sues a newspaper or television company, he. will: find that his adversary’s 
costs are paid by an insurance company. If his adversary is not insured, 
the adversary’s costs will be tax deductible. In other words, when David 
takes on Goliath, David has to pay tax on the gift of his sling. 

Let us assume that Mr. X is not daunted by all that, wins, and is awarded 
damages against a newspaper or television company. He will get his 
damages clear, but if the judge makes no order about costs, which is 
what happens in the worst cases, so one does not get all one’s costs back, 
Mr. X will have to carry his own costs. If Mr. X loses, the judge might 
award the defendant’s costs against him, in addition to his own. Even if 
Mr. X wins the defendant could take the cast case to appeal One can 
therefore double the costs involved and Mr. X faces financial ruin. Even 
if he won, the appeal without costs could ruin him. 

Then, of course, there comes the mud slinging. After two years, the 
public have long since forgotten the original article. The libel is repeated 
in open court, and there will be a few more allegations besides. Although 
Mr. X is the one who is suing, the defendant’s counsel will have the 
major job of destroying Mr. X’s reputation as a politician, business man 
or whatever in the interests of his client, if only to discourage others 
from suing on other occasions. There are cases where people enter 
litigation, win their case, and emerge with smeared reputations. In courts, 
all allegations can be printed publicly and do not have to be substantiated. 

In those cases, only the lawyers and barristers win. Lawyers will surely 
inherit the earth. If not, they will make a large profit on the conveyancing. 
The faults of bias and imbalance should be rectified if possible, like 
Lloyd’s, from the media. I support self-regulation as opposed to statutory 
controls. 

I presume to suggest that the Press Council’s powers should be rein- 
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forced to enable it to control its membership: At the moment, the Preds 
Council has insufficient authority and the worst of all worlds — enough to 
have its authority flouted and its nose tweaked publicly, but not enough 
to impose proper checks. Increased powers might include forced publica- 
tion of its findings with prominence equal to that of. the offending article. 
It should also be,able to establish the payments made to informers, and 
CORE DOr ROT ADC teem Waom Wey came, And (O picaria Me ecnaues 
used by journalists to obtain stories. 

_ So when the media indulge in exercises against individuals ‘or corpora- 
tions, whoever they may be, in the guise of a moral crusade, they should 
not let their subjective stance or profit motives cloud their judgment. The 
responsibilities carried by a free press should be regarded:as the burden 
' that they are. It. is. insufficient in ‘equity to live on the line between 
Berea ee eevee UDEL eee Neo aoise ue ety PONTS SNG erm 
that they purport to cherish. 

- I believe in self-regulation, and I hope that the media willl Toa to thei 
practices. Otherwise, the eiemies of a free press, of which I am not one, 
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words: 
“We write frankly and freely but then we “modify” before we print.” 
teen aan oleae = . 


[Tom Benyon has ‘beh: Conservative Member of Parliament for r Abing- 
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SAMUEL BECKETT, MAX WALL AND ME 


by John Elsom 


ND where did I have the honour? Or rather, since the where’ springs 

to mind all too easily, as often happens with incidents of quite 

stunning insignificance, when? For it would be true to say, in as 
much as anything can be more falsified with the old beguiler truth, thet 
I encountered Samuel Beckett long before I was physically mtroduced to 
him, and even that can scarcely be called a meeting, certainly not a 
mecting of minds, but rather a Weinklatsch for mediamen, so that as 
many of us as possible could begin our 500 words with the truthful lie, 
“We sat, Samuel Beckett and I, in the downstairs bar at the Royal 
Court...’, and stake our claims to intimacy. 

That was when I first ‘met’ him, and where, over a glass or so of 
PR plonk, with me raking the brain to ask stimulating questions and him 
shimmeringly alert and far from monosyllabic, though monosyllables 
would have served as well as speeches to dig a suitably shallow grave for 
all that fatutty. You do not need an excavator to bite the head off 
sand castles. The tide will do just as well, if you can afford to wait. But 
Beckett at least had the grace to make it seem as if our bright little 
interrogatives, our ‘Reallys?’ and ‘What did you mean bys... P required 
the full weight of his earth-moving intelligence to do them justice. 

A colleague, so daring that the rest of us were ashamed to be seen with 
him, asked where he was staying. Would Beckett name a hotel and risk 
a siege from lionising hostesses, with half the inhabitants of Belsize Park 
to pacify? Or would he confess to a little flat somewhere truly anonymous, 
like 57a Orsett Rise, for it seemed incredible to us that such a man could 
actually stay anywhere, other than on a heath with a solitary tree, à la 
Godot, or in an impenetrable bedsitter, à la Krapp, or in a cell, or buried 
to his neck in soil; while if he admitted to more than that, to the merest 
hint of suburban luxury, would not that be an admission that the bleakness 
of his art was at odds with his life, hence false and affected, not to be 
taken seriously, for we mediamen are skilled at taking nothing seriously, 
unless, willy nilly, we have to, for the sake of better copy. 

Beckett, sitting upright, his head poised aquiline upon a pilastral spine, 
upright but not bolt, anti-slump but not pro-ramrod, wavered not a whit 
before this devious barrage of seeming (and actual) inanity. He named 
the hotel, fearlessly, but stated that he was returning on the morrow— 
thus lessening the threat of invasion, although where he was returning to, 
Paris presumably, or Dublin, or the renowned Schiller Theatre in 
Germany, was left as problematic as where he had come from, to sit 
before us in the resounding flesh, upright in that subterranean bar, present 
and indubitably correct. 

So much for meeting Beckett. Although I had encountered him some 
twenty years and more before, after college, when I was as green and 
prickly as.a gorse bush and wandered into Waiting for Godot in a mood 
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prone to be sceptical, for in those days, to be kept waiting at all for 
anything was a monstrous abuse of my time, and to wait for someone who 
may or may not turn up, and who may or may not exist, and who may 
or may not be of any direct service to me whether or not he (or she) did 
exist, was ds total a roadblock to my ongoing nature, motorway-mad, 
as could be endured. And yet endure it I did for two and a half hours of 
qualified enragement, if only to prove that I could, and thence to idolise 
my tormentor, who had thus forced me against my will to contemplate 
the possibility that all my ongoingness, my male thrust to be somewhere 
and somebody, was truthfully nothing more than a refusal to admit that 
I was nowhere and a nobody, as truthfully we all are. ~ 

From then on that upright scoundrel Beckett never left me done 
but sat on my shoulder, upright but not bolt, swaying with the breezes of 
activity without ever exactly losing his perch, whispering harsh nothings 
into my ear while my mouth and my mind were in danger of filling to the 
brim with sweet somethings, those accidents which willingly distract one 
away from the essence of what, against one’s better judgement, one is. 

Among those accidents, when I was sour and twenty, was a comic called 
Max Wall, music-hall bred, radio-bound, whose way of sucking words 
dry before spitting them out of the corner of his elongated mouth tickled 
the fancy of all of those for whom, like me, words were an unfamiliar 
contorted mode of expression. ‘Look,’ he would say, “There’s Humph-ray 
—HUM - FF-RAY-—Oh...’ and the whole Home Counties dissolved 
into two or sometimes three syllables of extreme upperclassness. Or as 
Professor Walloffski, in a wig like a black mat, be-tighted like a school 
Hamlet but with a deep morning coat, long-tailed for. weddings and 
funerals, he would announce that Tonight Rachman-in-off would be 
rendered in such a rendition the like of which had never yet been heard 
by human ear. “To the stoo-oo-ll...’ he would say, wildly signposting - 
towards a submissive grand piano, which had never done anybody any 
harm, but kept its lid closed for safety, its keyboard visor shut, to be 
prized open by Walloffski’s magic paws, digits arced like a monkey 
wrench, forcing the bugger, if you will forgive the expression, wide and 
open. 

Nothing in those ignorant 1950s could have seemed less like the austere 
and finical Beckett than that mournful clown, whose life itself (if we could. 
judge by the tabloids) was a chapter of accidents, divorces, wild and all 
too brief honeymoons, a mass of harmful insinuations, which eventually 
dumped him in the back of beyond, working the clubs up north, beyond 
Watford, while Beckett was in spirit if not in flesh gradually insinuating 
himself among the intelligentsias of Belsize Park whose lives, straddled 
as they were between the local delicatessens and Sloane Square, could 
afford to be described as bleak—being in reality nothing of the kind. 

What all-embracing mind, sensitive to the heights and the depths 
of existence, the low gag and the sensitive tremor of the perceptive phrase, 
could have effected an introduction between Beckett and Wall, the 
miraculous union of apparent opposites, a marriage which if not precisely 
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was made in heaven but rather the temporary studios of the London 
Broadcasting Company, nevertheless now seems as inevitable and fate- 
ordained as any of those weddings for which a benevolent god is 
customarily blamed? What cupid, on the qui vive for a.main chance, 
could have fired so long an arrow, uniting the so palpably separate? What 
divine registrar, impatient of merely compromising George with Margaret, 
Janet with John, took a gamble with his civic and supernatural duties by 
pronouncing those fateful words over...? But let me hold you in 
suspense no longer. 

It was I. l 

I, John Elsom, of temporarily no very fixed abode, of uncertain 
profession though with, let me stress, great expectations, who first induced 
a barely perceptible response from the delicate antennae whereby these 
two dissimilar visionaries detect the world elsewhere. 

I remember the circumstances well, for the temporary studios at LBC 
were nothing if not unforgettable—the security guard in his little glass 
box, for greater security, the receptionist with her push-button smile, the 
only truly automatic feature of a building designed to be automated, the 
steps leading upwards to the executive suites and the steps leading down- 
wards to the basement, which like all basements was littered with rubbish, 
like presenters, newscasters, important messages neatly shredded, ticker- 
tape, stickertape, monitors, admonitors, turntables and upturned tables, 
all drifting and gathering in huge piles towards the twin focal points of us 
mediamen, the studios, sound-proofed and padded like lunatics’ cells, 
where wo could sit confronted by webs of cables and mikes and speak to 
ourselves by ourselves, in isolation, knowing that we were really speaking 
to everybody. 

I do not, however, remember quite how Max Wall arrived in that 
execrable dump, whether by black taxi or in one of LBC’s temporary 
fleet of minicabs, zealously trained to be in almost the right place roughly 
five minutes too late, for ‘he had rushed (no expense spared) from the 
Greenwich Theatre by indeterminate m a to be interviewed by yours 
truly, appropriately enough in a padded 

I who had as a child run from school at lunchtime in time to catch 
Max Wall’s HUM -FF -RAY on Workers’ Playtime.. 

I, who had sat in the back row of the stalls in, where was s it?, Leicester, 
surrounded by ice-cream wrappers and still serviceable chewing gum, to 
watch Walloffski criminally assault. yet another grand piano... thus 
disarming by SEEE a very vicious-looking bunch of old-age pen- 
sloners . 

The Great Wall now stood, flanked by the security guard and the 
receptionist, at the top of the steps leading down into the media basement, 
wearing a cloth cap and meditatively sucking his teeth, at once deferential 
and assertive, quite prepared to take advice but determined not to- be 
alarmed by the spiders’ webs of cables and tickertapes:into which he was 
about to descend... and it seemed as if ancient man, though wary as all 
human beings must be in that wasteland of mass communication, were 
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AAE su Seer i lites at aed eae ea a eee tle 
though what good sense and Max Wall were doing in the LBC’s temporary 
studios was beyond all reasonable calculation, unless it be on the principle 
“of “if you can’t beat 'em, join ’em’, which scarcely seems likely. 

‘` So: on into the studios, green light flickering to signify something, the 
gap. perhaps between the commercials and the weather forecast, then a 
snatch of Wall and me; before the racing resulta, a burst of the Block- 
heads (with Tan Drury), then back to Wall, as if life were not full of backs 
to the wall, in one sense or another .. 

All the time, leisurely, as if determined ‘not to be bustled but to 
keep his timing which had served ‘him well in Barnsley and BH, Leicester 
and LBC, Max Wall answered the questions as if they actually meant 
something, turned words to good account, cracked little familiar jokes 
to put us at ease, quietly adapted ‘the turmoil of LBC live broadcasts 
(surely a contradiction in terms) into something which did actually ‘seem 
alive, yes, and even human, and generelly beat back the-invasion of the 
androids with that compassion which comes from grim experience. 

It was then that I noticed, if it were not already blindingly obvious, í 

a similarity between, what was it, Max Wall’s poise and- that of Samuel 
Betkett’s, a use of language which, if it did not precisely match, and how 
could it? giver the barriers which education erects, at least tallied to a 
remarkable degree, a comparable method of deflating the accident to 
arrive at the essential. What sat before me in that temporary studio was 
the voice that had-sat on my shoulder since Waiting for Godot and the 
circumstances were, as near as dammit, Estragon’s or SSPE: i 
. battered by boots and spools of tape mechanically 

‘Spoo-oo-ll’ And who used that word with langorous derision? Beckett. 
*Stoo-oo-Il” And who massacred that term with a melancholy affection? 
- Well 

Hospitality, sie EE E E T aus hie wie 
suspended in a white-foam cup. It was always better at LBC to postpone 
the promise of hospitality until ‘after the interview, lest the guests would 
be so offput by. the wine and the cup that the interviews would turn 
equally sour. . 

Partly to distract Wall kon the dbheiencies of the wine, the grapes that 
had not ripened in that or any other LBC year, I broached the matter of 
Beckett. Had he... by any chance... come across... ? “Who? .. . No, I 
don’t think, now you come to mention it, so...” That was when I decided, 
partly to compensate for the hospitality, to send Wall a copy of Krapp’s 
East Tape. 

If it had not-been for the sourness of LBC's hospitality wine, Wall 
might never have come across Beckett, how all.the accidents in life 
conspire to produce the inevitable! 

Mind you, Í am not absolutely rure that Wall Ge Mew. ar Tain now 
-honoured to call him) was totally prepared to receive a play written for 
Sie Gl a eae E Ge ee OF EG fone Ge fae 
pleasant thank-you letter, he may well have felt that Arapp’s Last Tape, 
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far from taking the taste of LBC’s hospitality wine away, actually added 
bitterness to sourness, insult to injury, whatever may have been the 
intentions. When a guest has been half-poisoned, it is of little comfort to 
present him with an image of death by acetate. 

Indeed, Max’s first remark when I saw him again some months later 
and brightly enquired whether he had...er...read...er?... was, ‘Well, 
it’s a bit miserable, isn’t it?’ And that in a theatre bar, where nothing 
ig miserable, by order of the management! 

But the proof of this, as of every other, pudding lies in the cating, 
for Max not only read and inwardly digested Xrapp’s Last Tape, but went 
on to provide the finest performance in Britain of that bleak biography, 
and then to wait for Godot with Trevor Peacock in Manchester and 
London, and then to fill our underground stations with portraits of 
himself as Estragon, painted by Maggi Hambling, who catching the 
infectiousness of this prolific Beckett/Wall marriage, filled a whole 
exhibition area at the National Portrait Gallery with Max as the existential 
clown, Beckett brought (though Samuel Beckett would resent the idea) 
to life, if you can call it living, Max without makeup, Max with Cat, 
Max with Bird, Max with Elephant, Max pondering, Max smiling, Max 
thinking about what to do next, Max deciding against it... 

For Miss Hambling, to prove that great minds think alike if not 
(chuckle, chuckle) at quite the same time, had caught Max’s One Man 
Show at the Garrick—and decided that something should be done about 
it, which she did. 

As for me, well, I am always content to rest on my laurels, provided 
that everybody knows that, contrary to all appearances, laurels are 
actually there, buried somewhere beneath a broadly liberal backside... 


[John Elsom, theatre critic and broadcaster, is a regular contributor to 
Contemporary Review. He directed Max Wall in a reading of extracts 
from Malone Dies by Samuel Beckett at the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, in April 1983. ] 
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THE GAS IS FLOWING 
by James Avery Joyce 


tions to the European gas pipeline, the energy-hungry industries of 

Western Europe have gained a new lease of life at a time when the 
oil short-fall balances have to be made good by solid fuels or by resorting 
to gaseous fuels. Since an increase in coal consumption was not always 
very practical, or even desirable +), natural gas has been called upon to 
play an increasing role in meeting the additional demand in many 
countries. 

The entry of natural gas on the market and the rapid development of 
the natural gas industry have been uneven from one country to another. 
Coke-oven gas distribution depended, to a great extent, on the expansion 
of the iron and steel industry. Abundance of oil products in the 1950s 
encouraged oil gasification, but limited the share of gas in heat markets. 
These limitations had been overcome to a greater degree by the introduc- ' 
tion of natural gas, which soon became a predominant gaseous fuel in 
countries where it was available. 

In North America, natural gas made a remarkable development after 
the Second World War. In Canada, large discoveries of natural gas made 
its transportation to distant markets possible. By the mid 1950s, with 
advances in pipeline technology, long-distance pipelines were available to 
move the gas to large markets, including exports to the United States. 
In America, the natural gas industry, in its early days, was limited to the 
areas where it was found but after the Second World War the development 
of effective transportation enabled the industry to spread rapidly to all 
principal markets and so become the most rapidly growing source of 
energy in the country. 

The expansion of the natural gas in Europe, however, dates from about 
the beginning of the 1960s, because before that Europe did not have 
adequately known reserves of natural gas, and the lack of suitable means 
of transport made imports difficult. But since the 1960s, following the 
discovery of the Lac gas field in southern France, the Groningen gas fleld 
in the Netherlands and subsequently other gas flelds in the North Sea, 
the gas industry has been expanding vigorously. 

The discovery of enormous gas fields in western Siberia (USSR) and 
the solution of the problems of transporting natural gas for long distances 
either by pipeline in gaseous form or by tankers in liquid form greatly 
contributed to that expansion. 

In recent years natural gas has begun to play an ever-increasing role 
in the energy balance of many countries on the European continent—East 
and West. Its higher efficiency compared with other fuels and the success- 
ful solution of problems connected with its transport and storage, both in 
liquefied and gascous forms, are strengthening its position as a new energy 
fuel and as a raw material for the chemical industry. The gas industry 
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at present provides 14 per cent of the energy consumed in all Europe. It 
accounts for one third of the primary energy consumed in the United 
States and about 20 per cent of that consumed in the USSR.: 

Looking to the future, proven natural gas reserves in Europe at present 
are equivalent to about 237,470 million tons of coal, including 193 
thousand million tons coal equivalent in the USSR, 26,260 million tons 
in the Netherlands and 9,000 million tons in the United Kingdom. It will 
be noted that this article has predicated the development of the natural gas 
industry on the existence of common all-European (including Russian) 
interests. This approach is both rational and possible because of the 
existence of a little-published activity of the United Nations, set up in 
1945 and called the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), with its 
headquarters in Geneva and consisting of all the thirty countries of the 
continent. 

When it began operations, ECE was concerned with the problems of a 
war-torn and devastated continent, of relief and reconstruction on an 
emergency basis. Facing it were acute transportation difficulties—rail and 
highway transport was often completely disrupted—and there were acute 
shortages of the most basic industrial materials. The concept of economic 
co-operation to maintain peace and to raise living conditions came later. 
Europe has many regional organisations, but the ECE of the United 
Nations is the only one that has members in both East and West Europe. 
Facilitating this co-operation between countries of different economic 
systems and political allegiances is the Research and Planning Division 
of ECE’s secretariat. An Economic Survey of Europe, an annual report, 
and the Economic Bulletin, appearing every four months, contain reviews 
of immediate concern to governments and to industry, East and West. 


Among its hard-working technical committees, the work of the Com- 
mittee on the Development of Trade is particularly significant because of 
the political difficulties it has overcome between countries with different 
economic systems. Obstacles are being gradually removed, including those 
that concern payments and balances. The ECE Inland Transport Com- 
mittee has also been responsible for developing international agreements 
and for the construction of extensive road networks crossing numerous 
frontiers. Uniform traffic regulations and standardisation of road signs 
and road rules have reduced driving accidents. Frontier controls at points 
of crossing have also been standardised, greatly simplifying both motor 
travel and commercial traffic. Rail transport has been overhauled. The 
result has been not only to facilitate trade, but to reduce costs. A friend 
of mine stepped out of a Geneva ECE committee meeting the other day 
and said to me: ‘We have been discussing transportation to Warsaw, as It 
were merely going across country to Berne!’ 

Not least active is the Committee on Gas. It pursues the following three 
aims: to carry out a systematic analysis of the gas situation in Europe 
and of its long-term trends; to promote an exchange of information and 
experience between ECE countries and to foster international co-operation 
principally between the countries of eastern and western Europe. In the 
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1960s, when natural gas began to reach European countries from newly 
discovered gas fields and from Algeria by see in liquefied form, the Com- 
mittee was considerably enlarged. Since then, it has been involved in 
integrating the rapidly increasing flow of natural gas into the total Euro- 
pean energy market. Safety regulations for international gas pipelines have 
been drawn up and methods explored to forecast future gas demand. 
When the time comes for politicians to direct their anxieties and 
ambitions away from the sterile nuclear rivalries that absorb their military 
strategies and the wealth of their national treasuries, they will find a 
strategy of peaceful co-operation already laid out for them under the 
Charter of the United Nations, of which the ECE is an almost forgotten 


part. 


Notes: 
1, Will Fossil Fuels Change Our Clrmate?, Dr. James Avery Joyce. Contemporary 
Review, November, 1982. No. 1402, Vol. 241. 
2. The Work of the ECE, 1947-1972, U.N. doc. E/BCB/83/1972. 
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by David Shipman 


HAVENT seen Heat and Dust, Gandhi, The Verdict and some of 

the other recent films that I am reliably assured are good, but Pm 

giad to say that my gloomy prognostications last year have been 
unfulfilled. Pm not quite sure what first to recommend to you, but 
Diva is as good a place as any to start. It is a first feature written and 
directed by a young Frenchman, Jean-Jacques Beineix, working from what 
would seem to have been a very ordinary policier. The plot is complicated 
and not novel, but I’m unable to convey the unique quality of this piece 
without giving you a hint. It is a tale of two cassettes: on one is the 
confession of a prostitute who has named the head of a vast ring of 
prostitution and drugs—who, in the interim, has had her killed; on the 
other is a clandestine tape of a concert given by a handsome black soprano. 
A young postman knows he has the latter, but he doesn’t know about 
the other one and much confusion is sown among the variously sinister 
people who are after either one or the other. Ah, you say, a lighthearted 
thriller, and I say, thank goodness for it. What is more, it is visually, 
outlandishly, ostentatiously dazzling, much more so than the last thriller 
(or whatever) which hoped to knock us between the eyes; humour, wit, 
what-have-you seldom are found in films of that manner, and I'll be more 
than usually anxious to see what Beineix will do next. 


Bertrand Tavernier has established himself as the most interesting ~ 
French director of the generation just before, and Coup de Torchon, or 
Clean Slate, is the best film he has given us. The source in this case is un- 
distinguished, a thriller set in the Deep South of the US, which Tavernier 
has cunningly transposed to tropical Africa in 1938. That was the hunting 
ground of many fondly remembered pre-war romances, to which the film 
pays brief and amusing hommage: but this is what the colonies were 
really like, full of cowed blacks and people in authority who would 
hardly have been employed as roadsweepers back home. Chief among 
them is the police chief—-Philippe Noiret, as good as ever—who is particu- 
larly weak, turning a blind eye to his slatternly wife’s affair with the man 
she calls her brother, and the taunts of two pimps. One fine day, after a 
pep talk by a fascist cop, this worm turns, and after killing the pimps 
doesn’t know where to stop. I don’t know that I liked this aspect of the 
plot, since both Noiret and his mistress, Isabelle Huppert, are by far the 
most sympathetic people to be seen. It’s not a question of allowing killers 
to go free in this permissive cinema age, as of whether Tavernier himself 
can find any justification. He does, and it’s the one he offered in Le Juge 
et l’ Assassin, in itself borrowed from Monsieur Verdoux. It is supposed 
to give a wham of a finish to this film, but merely seems meretricious. The 
film doesn’t need it: it is quirky, surprising, often hilarious, the best 
black comedy in an age—till it turns serious. 

Almost all the films Tve seen this month have been set in the recent 
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pest, with only Hammett going back as far as the late 20s. This is a flm 
to be avoided at all costs. Its producer, Francis Ford Coppola, is supposed 
to have said on seeing one rough cut—the film has a troubled four-year 
production history—that he had never seen a worse film, and the movie 
was perhaps only released because his production company had financial. 
troubles. However, the trouble starts there, because, after all, it was one 
of his colleagues who bought Joe Gore’s novel and offered the job of 
filming it to Nicolas Roeg, Francois Truffaut and, on the basis of Der 
Amerikanische Freund, Wim Wenders. None of them, despite that 
American friend, would seem the obvious choice for a fast-moving 
30s-type thriller, but where Gore’s book, apart from being a good pastiche 
of Dashiell Hammett, was flashy, fast-moving and second-rate, the film is 
flashy, ponderous, arty and sixth-rate. I don’t know why they bothered: 
the film even throws eut the book’s plot and borrows that of Chandler’s 
‘The Little Sister’. It introduces, as a latter-day Mr. Gutmann, Roy 
Kinnear—and as he insultingly offers a lengthy explanation of the word 
_“gunsel’ you realise how far movie thrillers have declined since The 
Maltese Falcon. 


An Officer and a Gentleman is a movie like they used to make, if you'll 
overlook the naked bodies and the four-letter words, neither aspect 
seeming to me incongruous to a tale of two naval cadets whose girl-friends 
are expected to-be less interested in them than in escaping drudgery in 
the factory for the supposedly glamorous life.of an officer’s wife. This is 
one of the rare American films about class, and is more interesting in that 
respect than its other aspect, that of the working class cadet (Richard 
Gere) struggling to complete the course in Rocky fashion, even if there’s 
an outstanding performance by Louis Gosset Jr as his drill instructor. 
I don’t know, though I suspect, the reasons why this film has been so 
popular, and as the director, Taylor Hackford, would probably tell you, 
there’s nothing wrong with making a crowd-pleaser. Absolutely not: 
a lot of old films that we all love are basically mediocre, so why not let us 
like a mediocre new one for a change? 


It is certainly better than the misconceived Georgia’s Friends, or Four 
Friends, as it was called in the US, and also set in the 60s. It was directed 
by Arthur Penn and written by Steve Tesich of Breaking Away, the most 
successful of the three films Tesich has written. Both films begin with 
amiable portraits of a group of adolescents, but where the earlier film was, 
content to stay that way, this one sets out to chart the American 
experience of that decade, when conformity gave way to hippiedom, when 
people dropped out and/or took to drugs, as experienced by the hero 
(Craig Wasson), who had arrived from Yugoslavia as a boy. In Tesich’s 
original seript the film dealt with the cataclysmic assassinations of the 
Kennedys and Martin Luther King; these have been replaced (one is still. 
mentioned) by the boy’s father going ape with a gun on his wedding day. 
It had already been clear that the film was bent on hyperbole, so it is not 
the scene in itself which is ludicrous; but as the survivors talk afterwards’ 
they show only movie emotions, not real ones, and the film never recovers. 
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The film failed to attract more than a minimal public, and so did - 
Rollover, but Rollover is very sure of itself, so that we can actually enjoy 
its unreality. I daresay that people were deterred by the fact that the 
subject is high finance, a matter on which I am a dunce, and wasn’t much 
wiser either during or after the film. But the purpose of the drama is to 
show how the lives of the humble are manipulated by the rich and 
powerful, a matter already dealt with by this director, Alan J. Pakula, 
in The Parallax View and All the President’s Men. In both of those he 
showed that he had few peers in handling such conventions of the thriller 
as the apperently unmotivated crime, the unexpected clue, the frightened 
witness; but perhaps the chief joy of this one is the ease of the plotting, 
via which Jane Fonda suspects the one man in the world she can trust, 
Kris Kristofferson, and vice versa. Pakula had made his stars glamorous 
ikons in the manner of old Hollywood stars, and given the capabilities 
of this couple, it’s a device that works beautifully. ` 

I have a feeling that this film will be around much longer than Paluka’s 
subsequent Sophie’s Choice, which has been acclaimed and popular in the 
US, for unfathomable reasons, unless it be that William Styron’s novel 
was on the bestseller lists for 47 weeks. I had forgotten until recently that 
I had once read some of Styron’s books, when I observed that he wrote 
for the sake of writing. That is the impression given by this film, which 
has no discernible subject. It might be called “Three Friends’, since it 
concerns the relationship of a young Southern boy (Peter MacNicol) who 
arrives in Brooklyn and chums up with a Jewish biologist (Kevin Kline) 
and his mistress (Meryl Streep), a survivor of Auschwitz. The biologist 
turns out to be unworthy of the boy’s hero-worship, while the rest of the 
time is spent on flashbacks to the days in Auschwitz, when Miss Streep 
manages to be emotional and interesting, which she is not elsewhere. We 
have yet to come to grips with the concentration camp experience in drama 
and literature, but we shall not do it by putting it inside meaningless 
fictions. Pakula wrote his own script, which trundles on for 157 seemingly 
interminable minutes. Old Hollywood would have filmed this tame, 
cardboard tale in 87 and might thus have made a watchable film from it. 

It looks even smaller beside Yol, which dwarfs every other film in 
recent months anyway, but this is not an idle comparison, for both films 
deal in aspects of tyranny and compassion. Yol was directed by Serif 
Gören, but the conception and script were the work of Yilmaz Güney, 
who assisted by ‘remote control’ as it were, from his prison cell, and who 
assembled it later after escaping from Turkey to Switzerland. Yol starts 
in a half-open prison in Turkey, and it shows what happens to a handful 
of prisoners when they are granted a week’s leave. Like many other Third 
World movies, it is an outcry against the feudal customs still pertaining, 
and by implication against the country’s military regime. It is not a 
realistic film, and like all great films it holds its mysteries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


UNEQUAL EQUATION 


Dear Madam, 

Reading Paul Rose’s interesting article ‘To Go or Not to Go’ 
(Contemporary Review, No. 1406, Vol. 242), I am reminded that through- 
out many countries in the world it is commonly believed that democratic 
representation contains within itself a guarantee of social and economic 
equality; and, if not already achieved, will certainly lead to this. In fact 
nowhere has this proved to be the case, and the evidence suggests that the 
trend is in the opposite direction. 

The United Kingdom distribution of wealth is proportionately 5% of 
the population holding a controlling interest in some 85% of all banking, 
insurance and finance operations at home, together with major invest- 
ments in some of the largest subsidiary companies overseas. When the less 
definable but nonetheless substantial holdings within the shipping fleets 
of the world are taken into consideration, added to the concessions in oil 
and mining operations throughout the world, the enormous concentration 
of capital held by this minority of the population is more easily seen. A 
similar pattern obtains within North America and all the countries of 
Western Europe enjoying democratic representation. 

Attempts by governments, of whatever persuasion, to control this 
unregulated flow of capital have proved unworkable, for the vast wealth- 
creating structure stands outside and above the facade of democracy, and 
illustrates how the manipulation of wealth on this scale influences and 
even controls the democratic process to its own advantage. 

Amelioration of working and social conditions may, and does, occur, 
but the legislation which secures these advances also serves to condition 
the peoples of the Western world into acceptance of their traditional 
role within the wealth-creating process. It should be remembered, more- 
over, that these advances, so called, are essentially the reallocation of part 
of the resources available from direct and indirect taxation. In a very real 
sense, the benefits secured within the democratic framework are financed 
by the people themselves. 

Though this control of wealth on a word-wide scale is the preserve of a 
relatively small number of international financiers, the influence and 
power which they bring to bear, both overtly and covertly, is practically 
unlimited. Though they stand outside the sphere of public accountability, 
their decisions concerning capital investment for commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, effectively control the means of livelihood for millions 
of people throughout the Western world. The growth of an extremely 
effective electronics industry in South-east Asia, for example, has resulted 
in a parallel decline within those related industries in Western Europe 
and the United States, and is just one example of international finance 
secking | a higher profit margin on capital investment. 

Yours faithfully, 
Vauxhall, London SW8. BRIAN LOOK 
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HARRY TRUMAN’S PRESIDENCY 


Tumultuous Years. The Presidency of Harry S. Truman, 1949-1953. Robert 
J. Donovan. Norton. £13.95. 


Since the end of the war there have been eight American Presidents. Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, Ford, Carter, Reagan. In the same 
period there have been nine British Prime Ministers. Attlee, Churchill, Eden, 
Macmillan, Home, Wilson, Heath, Callaghan, Mrs. Thatcher. Of the whole 17 
I would suggest that Truman exercised more individual influence on the course 
of history than any of the others. After paying heartfelt tribute to Attlee and 
Bevin, one must still give Troman the supreme credit for building up the 
whole system of Western defence without which we might well have been 
submerged by now by Soviet imperialism. 

Robert Donovan provides an extremely vivid account of the Tumultuous 
Years 1949-53. He has already dealt effectively with the first half of Truman’s 
Presidency. He gives us all the material required for judgment. His own 
conclusion seems to me less favourable than the facts warrant. Many of the 
chapter headings give an impression of failure. Chapter 7 Débacle; 12 A Savage 
Year Begins; 23 A Costly Mistake; 25 Bitter Summer; 26 Prelude to Disaster; 
28 The Depths; 31 More Scandals—-New Bruises; 34 The Ravages; 56 Consti- 
tutional Crisis. Much of the text is written in the same vein. 

Donovan does not belittle what he calls “Truman’s monuments’. Among 
these he mentions the reconstruction of post-war western Europe; the forging 
of the Atlantic community through the Marshall plan and NATO... ‘under 
Truman the former enemy states of Japan and Germany, West Germany at 
least, were brought into friendly and constructive relationships with the United 
States’. But he clings to the hypothesis which he does nothing to substantiate 
that a wiser President might have averted some of the dangers which still 
afflict us. ‘It is a pity’, he writes, ‘that after the Second World War Truman 
did not have a vision of how, through a diferent policy towards the Soviet 
Union, the subsequent nuclear arms race could have been averted.’ Donovan 
does nothing to shake my own conviction that no such policy existed. Donovan 
is surely right, however, in referring to Truman’s vintage American character. 
I have sometimes thought of him as an American Attlee, both seeming ordinary 
but m fact extraordinary men, each representing much that is best in his 
country. 

But Truman’s assertiveness produced on occasion a very different style 
from anything Attlee would have favoured. When a well-known critic wrote 
an unpleasant critique of his daughter’s singing, President Truman dashed off 
a letter which duly reached the Press; ‘Mr. Home, I have just read your lousy 
review of Margaret’s concert. I have come to the conclusion that you are an 
eight-ulcer man on four-ulcer pay. It seems to me that you are a frustrated old 
man who wishes he could have been successful (Truman was 66, the critic 34)... 
some day I hope to mest you. When that happens you'll need a new nose, 
a lot of beefsteak for black eyes and perhaps a supporter below!’ Attlee might 
have taken drastic action of a different kind. One recalls how he rebuked 
Harold Laski when the latter, Chairman of the Labour Party, was hectoring 
Attlee the Prime Minister; ‘A period of silence on your part would be welcome.’ 


But each was a great man m his own fashion. 
FRANK LONGFORD 
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‘THE POET LAUREATE OF POP’ 
Tom Wolfe: ‘The Purple Decades’. Cape. £8.95. 


There are twenty-one essays here. Some of them like Radical Chic, six from 
The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby, and three from The 
Pump House Gang are vintage Wolfe; many are more recent. Tom Wolfe is a 
man of many parts. Born in Richmond, Virginia and a graduate, as a good 
gentleman of Virginia might well be, of Washington and Lee in the Valley of 
Virginia, and of Yale, he has won awards as a writer both for his foreign 
despatches and for his humour; he has exhibited his drawings in major galleries 
in New York and conveys something of their quality and impishness here; he 
is a near-pro ball player as well as a Ph.D. But it is as a writer and journalist 
that he is best known, for a style that has been described as ‘para-journalistic’ 
and ‘supercontemporary’; this is the ‘poet laureate of pop.’ It ıs a style that 
relies on slickness, irreverence and the mixing of metaphors, and tries to 
capture a world (or many worlds) that he clearly recognises as built on 
organised msanity. It is subjective and emotional; it looks for hidden meanings 
below appearances; it tries to catch the flavour of ‘the whole crazed obscene 
uproarious Mammon-faced drug-soaked mau-mau hust-oozing sixties.’ Even 
his titles suggest the flavour, as in The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test and in his 
collected essays The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby. (‘The 
Last American Hero’ from it is printed here). He himself says that it all started 
when he covered for Esquire the Hot Rod and Custom Car Show at the 
Coliseum in New York. Here was a new world with its own code; and in the 
South he discovered that stock-car racing had replaced baseball as the major 
spectator sport: 

ee He Gh de oi Ue ae fe tee lees ee ae aren 


the history of the workd. It faecalis te core ieee 
cht there ti Gaors on me that as TRE a thls anton i concerned envy, 


all of that old mental cholesterol, is confined to the Sunday radio... Wo were 

all in the middle of a wild new thing, the Southern car world.... 
So not having time to complete the article, he typed it out at high speed 
and gave birth to what he himself calls ‘the wowie style.’ He found other 
worlds that were a product of money and invention—rock ‘n’ roll, or Las 
Vegas-style neon sculpture dominating supermarkets and hamburger stands in 
every suburb. What became his forte was analysis of and brilliant descriptions 
of these American subcultures, with their distinct styles, art forms and status 
rituals. But as a Ph.D. he can when he wishes write as a scholar and is prepared 
to do weeks of research; he is as good on architecture as on airmen, on the 
fashionable world of pop art in New York (as in The Pump House Gang); 
and at his best, in The Right Stuff, he can capture a very strange world—in 
that case the closed world of the Mercury astronauts and space-age pilots—in 
brilliant fashion, and show not only sparkle but compassion. And he has 
fathered some phrases that are now part of the language, like “Radical Chic’ 
and ‘the Me Decade’. 

As a result, the essays here reprinted are journalism of an inventive quality 

and a depth that makes it at once comic literature and social anthropology 
especially of New York City. It 1s amusing, ironic and splendid reading. 


ESMOND WRIGHT 
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THREE MEN IN THEIR BOATS 


The Tory Case. Christopher Patten. Longman. £2.95 (paperback). 
The Case for Labour. Austin Mitchell. Longman. £2.95 (paperback). 
Liberal and Alliance Case. Alan Beith. Longman. £2.95 (paperback). 


In publishing the cases for the Labour, Tory and Liberal Parties, Longman’s 
have revived a Penguin precedent. All authors Mitchell, Patten and Beith arc 
communicators, but each comes from the middle ground so that the wider 
spectrom of Marxists and Monetarists, which represent a greater reality of 
grass roots and Government respectively, are excluded from this mainstream. 
Indeed it was this very diversity within the old parties that made room for the 
emergence of the S.D.P. and its entry. into the Alliance.. 

Thus it is Chris Patten who writes ‘the Political mould, long since crumbling 
about the edges, may be about to shatter’. His greatest gratitude is to Ian 
Gilmour ‘who has written more sense about Conservatism than any contem- 
porary Conservatives, except for Lord Hailsham.’ The problem is that the 
electors will be choosing between the Thatcher-Howe brand of Toryism and 
something far removed from Austin Mitchell on the other side of the old 
politics. Mr. Patten is most readable and, as a committed SDP member, I would 
rather not bave him as an opponent. His colleagues should note his warning 
that ‘when Conservatives act like ideologues, support melts away’. 

Pragmatism is not his property. It is part of the British political tradition, 
and the theologians of Socialism, Liberalism or the philosophy of Disraeli’s 
one nation provide founding fathers whose offspring show this trait, however 
drverse their lineage. ‘Any party with an eye to reality can adjust’, says Mr. 
Mitchell, although Labour suffers from ‘quadraphenia’, he diagnoses namely— 
ideology; power secking careerism; the wishes of party members; and the 
working class hero—no doubt from the unions. 

Mr. Mitchell enjoys metaphor, and as an ex-media man is replete with 
phrases such as ‘a multidimensional monstrosity’, ‘the looney tunes of 
Trotskyism’, ‘Labour is going through the male menopause’... ‘but women’s 
magazines tell us there is no need for the middle aged to miss out on the 
fun’. He is passionately opposed to membership of the EEC but shares the 
other authors’ predeliction for proportional representation. His complex maze 
of policy options contrasts with the clear unpretentious policies advocated in a 
sort of enlarged election address by Mr. Beith. 

Mr. Mitchell lacks the imaginative insight of Shirley Williams in ‘Politics is 
for People’. An ex-Liberal with whom I shared a factory floor when we were 
students, Mitchell sees Socialism through the eyes of a moralist but rejects 
Patten’s emphasis on equating the State to Socialiam. He castigates Eastern 
Europe as ‘state bureacracies’, He recognises the shrinking of the working 
class, but there is a curious contradistinction between his emphasis on altraism 
and his reliance upon one class for Labour Support, diluting its ideals with the 
deference of the worker and the traditional values of society. He is absolutely 
right in his assessment that ‘the social pyramid has been swelling into a 
diamond’ but fails to grasp that this is one major factor in the growth of the 
Alliance and the flaking away of old allegiances. His programmes are at times 
incoherent. His reference to ‘premature policy ejaculation’ i the- Labour 
Party reveals the reporter rather than the politician. 

Pattern’s prose is less purple, more attractive, but he is ae in 
catagorising ‘Liberals as placing the individual on a pedestal, Socialists the 
State’, for as Mitchell retorts Socialism cannot exist without democracy. It ali 
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depends on defining terms and both spend a lot of time on this. Mr. Patten 
has a well developed sense of history and parades Peel, Disraeli, Balfour and’ 
Butter as his heroes. His pragmatism goes beyond Mitchell as a philosophical 
basts for Toryism. ‘It is not a sign of political apostacy to change one’s clothes 
when the weather changes, the weather and the clothes may change yet the 
body remains the same’. 

Mitchell extols the Atlee age and Patten the post Atlee era of Butskellism 
while Alan Beith does well to remind us in a table that six million Liberal votes 
in 1974 returned only 14 members. Clearly the Alliance would do better in a 
different electoral context. He confirms the Liberal concern for the individual 
—he has the best voting record on civil liberties in the House. ‘The State exists 
to serve the individual’. He extols decentralisation, concern for the environment 
ethnic minorities and the need to bridge the North-South gap. He is radical 
in the sense of being determined but Liberal in his values. His arguments are 
less convoluted and detailed than Mr. Mitchell’s but his predictable policy 
options including the tax-credit scheme and an accession tax make Labour 
look conservative. His concern for human rights is mirrored by a desire to 
break down divisive features of our society. One novel feature is a series of 
documents from Cobden on ‘Free Trade’ to the Alliance on ‘A fresh start for 
to Britain’ via Gladstone on ‘foreign policy’. Only in this is he pre-occupied 
with tradition rather than presenting positive policies in readable form, which 
he does alone among the three writers. 

Chris Patten is complacently conservative in the nicest sense. Austin Mitchell 
mirrors the complexity of his Socialist ‘quadraphenia’ while Alan Beith is 
engagingly unused to wielding political power. They are all ‘wets’, and if 
Patten is right ‘there are wets in all parties; and they have this, if nothing 
else in common, the electorate usually seems to prefer them to their critics’. 
They have another thing in common; they all believe in democracy, but their 
wet-suits might attract severe censure from ‘drys’ like Sir Keith Joseph and 
Tony Benn whose passions provoke adulation of a kind the three authors 
in this boat deride. No doubt in a one party state it might be argued that they 
represent three tendencies in a Tweedledum/Tweedledee battle. Their traditions, 
priorities and policies within the parameters I have stated would not bear out 
that cynical ane, but they are hardly representative of those whose boats 
they share. 

PAUL ROSE 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE 


English Gothic Literature. Derek Brewer. Macmillan History of Literature. 
Macmillan Press. £14.00 Hardback. £4.95 Paper. 


One’s immediate reaction to the term Gothic literature is to conjure up 
Gormenghastly romantic novels in a tradition. that winds its crooked and 
creaking way back from Mervyn Peake, via Monk and monster, to Udolpho 
and Otranto, but Mr. Brewer’s Gothic is ‘the secular equivalent in words of the 
great medieval Gothic cathedrals’. The book assumes no specialist knowledge 
in the reader. It is not in any sense designed as a reference manual, electing 
rather to ‘describe in detail a relatively few outstanding or exemplary texts... 
that the reader may gain some direct feeling of actual medieval works, and not 
be encumbered with lists or mere opinion’. We examine the ‘‘masonry” of 
such superb edifices as those of Chaucer, Langland, the Gawain-poet and 
Malory, but this is essentially a context book rather than a textbook 

The twelfth to the sixteenth century is rightly designated the crucible in 
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which English language and literature were reformed after sustaining the 
almost mortal blow which the Norman Conquest had dealt to what had been 
the most advanced vernacular culture in Europe. Mr. Brewer most expertly, 
deftly, points the ways in which lyric verse, narrative poetry, drama and 
discursive prose became established in characteristic modes. The derivation 
came from many interrelated social contexts. Here be the court and monastery, 
the ancient town and countryside more ancient still The tales and poems and 
dramas themselves combine qualities of popular speech and mannered folk-tale. 
As literacy develops there is a pronounced emphasis on the concept of the 
individual in contradistinction to the archaic collective social group. As Mr. 
Brewer says, ‘Medieval works of literary art are based on manuscripts which 
are intrmsically variable and are related to the nature of what is heard and 
spoken in a group; they are therefore different in style and attitude from the 
literature with which the modern world is familiar through the medium of 
print.’ It follows, then, that medieval rhetoric, although bookish, :nclines more 
to natural speech, and employs the devices of folk-tale and traditional narrative, 
rather than to the manner of print-culture. And it is to this historical amalgam, 
within the developing context of 1100 to 1500 that the label ‘Gothic’ is 
applied. Mr. Brewer makes the interesting observation that we are today in a 
more favourable position to understand medieval Gothic literature than we 
have been for a long time, because contemporary non-naturalistic aspects in 
literature and the visual arts, the popularity of song and dance on radio and 

predispose us both to see and to respond to many Gothic or 
traditional non-realistic oral characteristics in our own culture—characteristics 
which, from the seventeenth to the early twentieth centuries, were frequently 
misunderstood. One vital point which this excellent book is careful to reinforce 
is that, quite apart from the production of great works of literary art, the 
medieval period was one of enormous general progress in literary culture— 
remembering that there ts no such thing as ‘progress’ in works of art. ‘Homer, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens and James Joyce cannot be put on a scale of 
progressive improvement.’ But it was during this four hundred year span that 
the main structures of our national culture were formed. Mr. Brewer presents 
what is unquestionably a new concept of the history of medieval literature 
and a collection of nineteen black and white photographic illustrations provides 
a most sympathetic visual adjunct to the author’s powerfully persuasive 
disquisition. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


GAMEL WOOLSEY AND LLEWELYN POWYS 


The Letters of Gamel Woolsey to Llewelyn Powys, 1930-1939. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Kenneth Hopkins. Warren House Press. £10.50. 


The reconstruction of the Powys circle, which was very recently substantially 
buttressed by Richard Perceval Graves’ The Brothers Powys, is now further 
fettled by this collection of the pathetic letters from Llewelyn’s sad inamorata, 
Gamel Woolsey, to that aristocratic presence. His ictters to her were published 
by the Ark Press in 1973, and the text of all her known reciprocal letters has 
been released to Mr. Kenneth Hopkins from the bottomless treasure vaults of 
the University of Texas: they ran from three years after the first meeting in 
New York in 1927 until 1939, the year of Liewelyn’s death. It would have been 
better for all concerned if that encounter had never taken place. Mr. Hopkins 
(who admires, and has published her poetry) promises that a memoir of Gamel 
Woolsey is to follow, and his Introduction does not rehearse the turnings of 
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the liaison, which in outline have become known over the past decade, and are 
excellently chronicled by Mr. Graves. All will yet be well, Gamel pleads, but 
as we watch the tragedy, we know that it will not be so. Pain was the portion 
of Llewelyn (who, as is seen clearly in these letters, for a time considered 
leaving his wife, Alyse); of Alyse; of Gerald Brenan, Gamel’s husband, who 
began his relationship with Gamel on a strictly second-best footing; and of 
Gamel herself who suffered a pregnancy to Llewelyn which was cut short, and 
missed him pitifully. Jealousy and noble sentiments warred and worried at any 
enjoyment of the moment: it was all very much the triangular world of 
Lytton Strachey and Augustus John, where, indeed, the Powys circle impinged. 
Side by side with Gamel’s grief-—‘When you left me in the clover field -I 
thought I would die of the separation’—there marches a tender solicitude for 
Alyse—‘Lulu, you must take care of Alyse, comfort her somehow. She is in 
despair. I think we, never realised how deeply she was injured.’ Gradually, over 
the years, the despair trickles away; Gamel admits to enjoying the excitement 
of the Spanish Civil War (when she and Gerald Brenan are domiciled there) 
and her letters celebrate flowers and birds and dreams. She has a sharp 
Ruskinian eye for nature—‘There was one remarkable place where the water 
fell in blue steps over weed covered rocks. It looked as hard and shining as a 
cabochon sapphire.’ One wonders how Llewelyn, who was more austere, more 
abstract in his habit of mind, received and valued these frustrated love-letters 
which found a choked outlet in the enamelled painting of minutiae. Llewelyn’s 
worsening consumption leans over them both, and yet, although she anguishes 
and prescribes, Gamel does not seem quite to realise how serious his condition 
is becoming. Other people are referred to, sparingly, but always tellingly—‘I 
did not take to Virginia Woolf, but admired across the room her appearance, 
half like a gaunt bird, half like a Victorian spinster.’ Bertrand Russell: ‘It’s 
queer that I can never really like him. My heart never warms to him at all. 
His guiding forces are vanity and love of power and to gratify them he wasted 
his amazing talent for Mathematics and took to writing his books on happiness 
and marriage, and all the subjects about which he so evidently knows nothmg 
worth saying.’ Gamel Woolsey’s letters are colourful and entertaining: they 
tell poignantly of an old sorrow and make a vivid contribution to the Powys 
corpus. Mr. Hopkins’ enterprise in publishing this new material is to be both 
commended and congratulated. 

MOLLY TIBBS 


TALENTS, CAPACITIES AND MORAL DECISIONS 


Heart and Mind: the Varieties of Moral Experience. Mary Midgley. Harvester 
Press. £16.95. 


Mary Midgley’s book, Heart and Mind, the 28th volume in the Harvester 
Studies in Philosophy, is a collection of separate essays on some of the more 
intractable problems in moral philosophy. Every one of her chapters makes a 
serious point in a lively and economical way. She has brought together several 
of her previously written or broadcast pieces on important subjects, adding 
a telling introductory explanation of .some relevant philosophical theories. 
Her humanist approach to the whole person tears down the barriers that seem 
to exist between the study of behaviour and that of consciousness, between 
practice and theory in such studies, and between the facts and values relating 
to them. How, she asks, do our ideas of morals relate to the notion we have 
of ourselves? The answer to this question demands truths and half-truths from 
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a variety of different spheres of knowledge; and the philosopher can no longer 
assume priority in matters of ethical pronouncement. Neither, however, is it 
possible to dispense with him. 

The long introductory essay, ‘The Homan Heart and Other Organs’, states 
the scope of the book and cogently describes some theories which bedevil 
contemporary ethical thinking. This- useful summary allows the author to 
demolish, in a later essay, the absurdly prevalent belief that one cannot 
comprehend or judge the practices of societies other than one’s own. “Trying 
out one’s new sword’, a verb in Japanese, involves cleaving a stranger in two 
at a single blow. This achieved, the Samurai sword is satisfactory and the 
warrior’s behaviour unexceptionable—provided he has not chosen to cleave in 
half another Samurai Thus it is clear that different societies are not isolated 
‘sealed units’ where moral judgment ‘is a kind of coinage valid only in its 
country of origin’. Similarly no period in history is morally cut off from any 
other. A universality exists between all cultures and all human beings inhabiting 
them. 


There is, too, an unusually clear discussion in the book of the Kantian 
dilemma involving the admission of states of mind as factors affecting a moral 
issue. Whether motive matters is a perennial question; and many interpret 
Kant as disregarding human feeling, judging only the consequences of an act. 
Mary Midgley takes issue with Stuart Hampshire who, in his Thought and 
Action, further insists on action itself as the test of the existence of thought 
or feeling: this criterion, she thinks, destroys our understanding of the fecund 
ideas which all men experience and ignores that creativity which children 
and adults alike possess. Thought and feeling cannot, in her estimation, be 
dismissed even if not acted upon. The question of deception, deliberately 
undertaken as a means of disguising motive, is thoroughly explored in relation 
to the the well-known problem of whether it is all right to shake hands with 
murder in one’s heart. It cannot, she points out, be enacted as though by a 
stage character for ‘to smile and smile and be a villain’ is, Iago-like, to be a 
villain in reality. An act and its outcome are therefore identical in an instance 
of human behaviour—the person in question is himself and no other, whatever 
he does or says. So the outcome cannot be what he does: it could, however, 
lead another person to act in a particular way which might be indirectly 
thought of as an outcome. Then the problem arises of admitting any number 
of possible outcomes as genuinely resulting from the behaviour of A, whose 
actions might in any case themselves be the results of deeds and circumstances 
further back in time. Some aspects of this matter are discussed in another 
illuminating essay entitled ‘Freedom and Heredity’. 

Mary Midgley possesses the rare gift of involving her readers in the argu- 
ment. Her direct style enhances not only the excitmg quality of her book but 
also the inherent urgency of her themes, all of them matters of close concern 


to laymen and professional philosophers alike. 
BETTY ABEL 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Neville Chamberlain and Appease- William Fuchser is concerned in 
ment (Norton & Co. £13.50). In this analysing the factors which, in his 
erudite and thoughtful study, Larry view, led Neville Chamberlain to his 
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notorious policy of appeasement with 
Hitler, culminating in the fateful 
meeting in Munich in September 1938, 
The author has had unrestricted access 
to Chamberlain’s personal papers, 
including his revealing weekly letters 
to his sisters. Unfortunately he has 
not been granted permission to publish 
extracts. After examining Chamber- 
lain’s family background and its 
influence, his character, political 
ambitions and perhaps most of all his 
view on the causes of the First World 
War, the author concludes that to 
avoid the Second World War 
Chamberlain considered that ‘almost 
any act of political accommodation 
was fully justified, not only justified, 
but indeed the only concetvable course 
' of moral action’. To him the 
‘triumph’ of Munich lay not in the 
settlement of Hitler’s demands against 
Czechoslovakia on the Sudeten issue 
but in the private accord which he 
had also made at Munich with Hitler 
on the peaceful settlement of Anglo- 
German questions. Chamberlam was 
beset by the analogy of the First 
World War. ‘It seemed reasonable to 
conclude that public policy formulated 
on the basis of a single analogy, an 
analogy applied uncritically and 
without references to other possibi- 
lities, is fundamentally untenable’. 
This was the case of Neville Chamber- 
lam and appeasement. At some stage 
Chamberlain became aware that he 
was not dealing with a man in the 
‘mould of the more traditional Euro- 
pean statesman. But that awareness 
never translated itself into a recogni- 
tion that different tactics might be 
necessary to cope with what was, in 
fact, an unprecedented threat to 
British security’. Some may think that 
the author overstresses the analogy 
relied upon. In any event there is no 
doubt that Chamberlain was singu- 
larly naive in believing that Hitler 
would keep his word, particularly 
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when he was giving way on every 
major point demanded by the Fuhrer. 


Tourists, Travellers and Pilgrhns 
(Hutchinson. £9.95). This is an infor- 
mative and delightful book by 
Geoffrey “Hindley about. the history 
of travel and tourism in Europe and 
the Holy Land. It starts with 
Pausanias’s guide book on the 
Itinerary of Greece written about 
AD 170 and continues through the 
centuries to Ruskin and the age of 
steam. The author discusses travel in 
each country, including Britain, in 
separate chapters. There are many 
illustrations. Mr. Hindley has clearly 
carried out a great deal of research, 
and there is a useful bibliography. An 
annotated text, however, would have 
added additional weight to the volume, 
without losing the author’s easy style 
of prose. It ıs a book greatly to be 
enjoyed. - oe 


King Jesus (Hutchinson. £4.95, 
paperback). This fictional biography 
by Robert Graves was first published 
in 1946 and is now re-issued. It is 
based upon his interpretation of 
historical evidence about Jesus. In this 
he rejects the divinity of Christ and 
the basic teaching and events recorded 
in the synoptic gospels. Jesus is pre- 
sented as a great but tragic and 
deluded figure. Mr. Graves accepts 
that Christians ‘can afford to disregard 
my story as irrelevant to thetr faith’. 
Indeed they can also rely upon factual 
evidence in their support as well. The 
Golden Fleece by Robert Graves, first 
published in 1944, and now re-issued 
in paperback (£4.95) should attract 
a wider readership. This fictional 
account of Jason and the Argonauts 
derives from his scholarship and 
investigation, although in this book 


the actual truth matters little. It is 


very good reading, although at times 
a little ponderous. 





caai DRAMATISTS SINCE WORLD WAR Ii 


Edited by, Stanley Weintraub. 


‘(Dictionary of Literary Biography, Volume 13) 
xiv + 679 pages in 2 volumes. Illustrations; Bibliographies; 
' : "Cumulative Index. A Bruccoli Clark Book. 


Published by Gale Research Co., Detroit, USA, 1982. 
CIP: L.C. Card No. 82-15724. ISBN 0-8103-0936-X. $148.00/set. 
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Time and the Hour: Poems of a Decade, 1970-80 


by A. J. McGEOCH 
The Contemporary Poets Series Vol. 6 
A RonKon Paperback ISBN 0 905075 14 5 4l pp. £2.25 


“Tt is a delight to come across so simple and unrhetorical an expression of experience 
as is found in Mr. McGeoch’s verse.”—The Scotsman 


Available-now from: WILFION BOOKS, PUBLISHERS 
12 Townhead Terrace, Paisley, Renfrewshire PAI 2AX, Scotland 


THE KREMLIN CAT AND THE BOMB 


by K. G. Babington Oriel Press £6.95 


The human world must learn from the animal world in this fantastic 
story of feline endeavour. “Ingenious, humane, and written in clear, 
fast-flowing prose.” The Listener. 


A message of peace for readers of all ages. 
In bookshops now. 


OUTPOSTS POETRY QUARTERLY 


Poems invited for future issues and/or annual Poetry Compe- 
tition (to celebrate OUTPOSTS’ 40th Anniversary in 1983 
Prizes will total £3,000). 


For full details send SAE to ie Burwood Road, Walton-on- 
Thames. 
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GHOSTS. IN. COUNTRY VILLAGES 
“Edited by Denys Val Baker © 


Denys Val Baker has gatheréd together a first-rate collection 
of tales, to show that behind the roses, over the door, a country . |. 
cottage can shelter unsuspected terrors. Contributors include | 
Rosalind Wade, Fred - U en Mary Williams and 

+ A. L. Rowse. aes net) 
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- NIGHTCAPS AND NIGHTMARES 
| Edited by Peter Haining. 


` In this entertaining collection, Peter Haining takes us into: ` 

_ ‘the realms where the ghostly is often blended with. humour. 

| Among the seventeen authors are James” Thurber, „Stephen `; 
ann Robert Graves and Robert Benchley; me o S 
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by Ronald Chetwynd Hayes 


Evil saturates Clavering Grange, for the haned ‘house is F 
built òn tainted ground. Once agajn, Ronald Chetwynd Hayes 
demonstrates his gift for depicting the eerie—with a touch of 
. pathos and an occasional splash of ‘humour. (£6. 50 Dag 
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SPAIN’S SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT 
by Kenneth N. Medhurst 


recent emergence of Spain’s Socialist government, with a secure 
parliamentary majority, represents a quite new departure m that 
country’s political history. During the Republic of the 1930s, whose 
collapse heralded the outbreak of Civil War, no party and certainly no 
party of the left ever enjoyed such an apparently authoritative posttion. 
Electoral victory for the Socialist Party (PSOE) may therefore be seen 
as a significant triumph—a triumph which marks a culminating point in 
a lengthy process of recovery. During the years of Franco’s dictatorship 
it was enfeebled by divisions between exiled survivors of the Republic, 
who became increasingly out of touch with local realities, and an in- 
digenous: leadership consistently subject to police harassment. Equally, 
it tended, in practice, to be over-shadowed by its Communist Party 
competitor which was much better adjusted to the exigencies of under- 
ground political activity and hence an apparently more dynamic political 
force. Particularly within the ranks. of the opposition working class 
movement, it was the Communists who made most of the running. Even 
well informed commentators therefore tended to assume that in a 
democratic post-Franco Spain the Communist Party would emerge to 
occupy a pre-eminent position on the Spanish left analagous to that of its 

Italian counterpart. They did not envisage the Socialist victory of 1982. 
~ On the other hand the Socialist government, under its youthful leader, 
Felipe Gonzalez, presents Spain’s still relatively new liberal-democracy 
with a major test of its institutions. It may, at least for the present, call 
upon substantial reserves of support but it also confronts major dilemmas 
which, if inadequately tackled, could precipitate an erosion of that base. 
Above all, the emergence of a left of centre government dedicated to 
substantial reforms raises questions about the viability of government by 
consent within a polity still containing elements of the old authoritarian 
political order who remain unreconciled to liberal-democracy or, at the 
most, ambivalent towards its claims. February 1981’s abortive military 
coup, which occurred during the tenure of a relatively conservative 
government, clearly points to the existence of elements bound to be 

alarmed by the possibility of left-wing trends. 
In endeavouring to assess the current situation it therefore seems 
appropriate to take a fairly long-term view which takes account of the 
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particular way in which liberal-democracy was restored in Spain and the 
extent to which groupe associated with the former system have con- 
sequently been enabled to retain political leverage. Similarly one needs to 
evaluate the unresolved dilemmas inherited from predecessors and the 
extent of the strain they are likely to impose on liberal-democratic 
institutions under Socialist Party management. Finally, one needs to 
scrutinise the reasons for the Socialist Party’s present standing in order 
the better to assess the underlying nature of its support and the expecta- 
tions it may therefore have to satisfy. 

After Franco’s death his immediate successors had three alternative 
political options. They could have sought to retain the substance of 
authoritarian rule; they could have yielded to opposition demands for a 
redical break with the existing order or they could have sought to 
liberalise the political system in a controlled fashion, and under their 
own auspices, in an attempt to create a new set of institutions capeble of 
commanding popular assent but also guaranteeing a continued role for 
former supporters of the preceding dictatorship. The first option was 
favoured by small but influential elements in the security forces and parts 
of the business community as well as by residual ultra-right political 
groupings. The extent of opposition to the regime made it plain, how- 
ever, that such a solution would require high and possibly counter- 
productive levels of repression. 

Social and economic changes during Franco’s last years had resulted 
in a society very different from the one over which he had initially 
presided and one less readily susceptible to traditional forms of autocratic 
control. A predominantly rural and agrarian society became more 
obviously industrialised and urbanised. It also produced much enlarged 
middle and working classes containing many who felt increasingly and 
unnecessarily constrained within the confines: of political institutions 
widely regarded as anachronistic. Unyielding resistance to their general 
sense of a need for significant changes seemed likely to swell the ranks 
of those already politically conscious groups dedicated to relatively 
radical change. The latter were the second option’s major proponents. 
`- They included ea variety of anti-Franco forces extending from liberal and 
pene Democratic factions to emergent mass based Socialist and 
| ommunist movements. These elements were hamstrung, however, by 

pwn divisions, by difficulties in mobilising their own potential 
pine S ts and, most obviously, by exclusion from the machinery of 
state. The net result was a strengthening of those groups, very often 
located within the state apparatus but also well represented in the business 
world who, for largely pragmatic reasons, favoured the third option. 
These elements, spearheaded by second level bureaucrats who had 
pursued successful careers under Franco’s auspices, saw controlled moves 
to liberal-democracy as the best long-term way of guarding their in- 
terests against the possibility of more radical upheavals. They had an 
important ally in King Juan Carlos who, though nominated by Franco 
to preside over a continuing authoritarian regime, recognised that the 
stabilisation of the monarchy probably meant rooting it in some form of 
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- popular consensus. 

It was the monarch who gave the pragmatic reformers their chance 
by appointing a major spokesman, Adolfo Suarez, to lead the government. 
Equally, he deployed the authority conferred on him by the old order to 
weaken the resistance and credibility of those, particularly within the 
armed forces, who sought to obstruct the reform process. Not least, 
monarchical authority helped to mobilise support for change amongst 
the more apathetic or conservative sectors of mainly middle class opinion. 
Consequently, the opposition was constrained to enter into negotiations 
with current power holders and to respond to the latter’s initiatives rather 
than imposing their own viewpoint. Genuine negotietion was entailed and 
to a much greater extent than in the 1930s the launching of liberal- 
democracy involved studied compromises between all the major political 
participants. Both government and opposition apparently learnt lessons 
from earlier historical experiences. They were also responding to different 
expectations within the wider society. Nevertheless, the transition was 
made with many servants of the old order still in their posts, not least in 
the armed forces, and with established economic and social arrangements 
virtually intact. 

Having successfully laid the basis for a transition to liberal-democraecy, 
Suarez and his associates were left with the problem of creating party 
machinery capable of fighting elections on their behalf within the reformed 
political arena. Massive support for Suarez’s plans in a referendum in- 
dicated substantial potential popular support but he lacked the means 
to tap it in competitive elections. The Socialists and Communists already 
had organisations in place. Equally, at the opposite end of the spectrum, 
the ‘Alianza Popular’ had been created as a vehicle for former senior 
Francoist ‘cabinet’ ministers seeking to present the new electorate with 
an unambiguously conservative choice. There was, however, no significant 
party able to mobilise the centrist or centre-right constituency to which 
Suarez principally addressed himself. The task of filling this significant 
vacuum was left, in practice, to the Union of the Democratic Centre 
(UCD) which was established only weeks before the first post-Franco 
general election. It represented the coalescence, under Suarez’s auspices, 
of a vafiety of liberal, social democratic, Christian Democratic and other 
ideological tendencies. Of particular importance, it was the only 






In contemporary Spain’s first two general election r; emerged 
as the country’s largest single political grouping. Until 1982 it also 
provided necessary parliamentary support for the governments of Suarez 
and his immediate successor. Not least it provided Suarez with parliamen- 
tary support during the process of hammering out a final constitutional 
settlement: From the outset, however, there was a question mark against 
the party’s long-term cohesion and its capacity to become something 
more than a Vehicle for its original architect. Given the diverse nature of 
its support there was a long-term problem about its capacity to hold 
together in face of the hard choices foisted on it by governmental 
responsibility. 
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The UCD’s initial electoral base was principally located in small town 
and rural areas with traditionally conservative loyalties. Nevertheless, 
support was not confined to particular regions or classes. It cut across 
class divisions and was, to varying degrees, to be found in all regions of 
the country. Not least it initially succeeded, more than any of its rivals, 
in mobilising substantial reserves of support from middle and working 
class groups who had emerged from the Franco era generelly favouring 
change but uncommitted to specific parties. Potential conflicts between 
the new recruits committed to relatively significant social or economic 
reform and the party’s more traditional adherents was one measure of 
its long-term difficulties. 

The UCD’s early electoral success was paralleled, on the left, by. the 
PSOE’s emergence as the chief party of opposition. Indeed, contrary to 
early expectations a relatively simple party system was thrown up by the 
first post-Franco elections with the UCD and the PSOE developing as the 
only two major groupings. Party competition seemed largely a question 
of a UCD versus PSOE confrontation complicated mainly by the need for 
these two bodies to cope with pressures from smaller groups threatening 
to outflank them to the right and left, respectively. Thus the UCD had 
to contend with the Alianza Popular and with the possibility that the 
latter would draw away its more conservative supporters. Similarly, the 
PSOE had to contend with the EneEpclea small but still significant 
Communist Party. 

In the longer run the PSOE was to cope with this situation far more 
successfully than democratic Spain’s first governing party. Thus, in the 
election of 1982, which brought the Socialists to power, the UCD was not 
only replaced as the party of government but was also replaced by the 
Alianza Popular as the major alternative to the incoming administration. 
Whereas the Socialists, at least for the time being, confirmed their posi- 
tion as the leaders of the Spanish left, the UCD lost its claim to speak 
for the bulk of Spain’s more conservative voters. 

This development of course raises the question of what underlay the 
PSOE’s process of post-Franco recovery and how, in 1982, it was able to 
build so successfully upon its earlier achievements. 

The PSOEB’s initial and abiding hard core of support was coneentrated 
in Spain’s chief urban centres and was drawn preponderantly from the 
country’s industrial working class. To a degree that surprised some com- 
mentators the party was successfully re-launched in the realm of compe- 
titive electoral politics thanks chiefly to support in precisely those areas 
which had supplied its chief bastions in the 1930s. Despite the elapse of 
forty years and the Communist Party’s more dynamic part in left-wing 
resistance to Franco’s dictatorship there proved to be an underlying 
continuity in electoral behaviour and a return, or re-affirmation, in some 
. areas, of traditional Socialist loyalties. In part, therefore, the Socialist 
recovery can be attributed to sociological factors or the handing on, 
across the generations, of partisan affiliations which four decades of 
dictatorship erased from view but did not eliminate. 

The Communist Party, interestingly enough, retained much of the 
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trade union base it had built up in the course of struggles with the 
former regime but it did not, for the most part, succeed in translating 
this into electoral support. The Communists may have been seen as the 
best defenders of working class interests in the context of illegal or semi- 
legal political activity but were perceived differently within the electoral 
arena. In part, this may have been due to the existence of an ageing top 
leadership which, despite official espousal of a reformist ‘Euro- 
Communist’ approach remained, in its own ‘domestic’ affairs, authori- 
tarian. To that extent it may have been quite widely seen as being out of 
touch or keeping with Spain’s present needs. Equally, it may be that 
forty years of propaganda, directed chiefly against the Communist Party, 
made it difficult for this organisation to extend its electoral support beyond 
an initially limited core of firm adherents. The PSOE, on the other hand, 
came under the direction, in the carly 1970s, of a younger generation of 
seemingly more relevant leaders [symbolised by the figure of Felipe 
Gonzalez] who were not only able to reach out, from the start, to estab- 
lished reserves of sympathisers but were also able, after a while, to draw 
on fresh bodies of support. Paradoxically, perhaps, the PSOE’s relatively 
less disciplined structures, and the relatively greater sense of failure 
attaching to its former leaders, paved the way for a generational change 
at the top of the party, which the Communists found it harder to accom- 
plish. This generational change was an important factor in 

support from an electorate containing many young relatively radical but 
previously uncommitted voters. 

A final factor which, in 1982, tilted the balance decisively in the 
PSOE’s favour was its success in attracting the support of substantial 
numbers of voters, particularly amongst the educated middle classes, who 
had initially seen the UCD as a source of gradual but significant social 
and economic reform. In practice they had often been disappointed. The 
UCD’s internal divisions helped to create a high degree of immobilism in 
face of unresolved problems. The PSOE’s leadership by contrast seemed 
decisively to resolve its own internal conflicts in ways designed to appeal 
to such groups. In particular Gonzalez succeeded in winning support for 
a reformist and non-Marxist approach to government. Marxists remained 
within the PSOE but they were induced to fall into line behind a leader- 
ship capable of reaching out to non-Socialists on the look-out for a party 
committed to significant changes. Survey evidence indicated the existence 
of many such voters. Equally, results of the 1982 election suggested that 
just as many of the UCD’s more conservative supporters had deserted it 
for the Alianza Popular so many of its more progressive followers had 
deserted it in favour of the PSOE. 

The apparently strong and relatively pragmatic Socialist government to 
emerge from all this nevertheless faces significant long-term problems. 
Its peaceful acquisition of power is in itself a significant achievement to 
the credit of Spain’s liberal-democratic institutions. Equally, its deliberate 
eschewal of large scale nationalisation and other measures likely, from 
the outset, to drive the business community into adversarial positions, 
reminiscent of Allende’s Chile, is a factor making for stability. Neverthe- 
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less, a brief concluding look at its problems and plens indicate the 
possibility of seriously testing times ahead. 

Of inevitably great significance are economic issues. Just as the republic 
of the 1930s was launched in a time of economic crisis so liberal- 
democracy has been re-launched in a period of recession which has 
complicated the task of government. Not least, the PSOE has inherited 
a situation where its predecessors in government, by dint of their con- 
centration on obviously political or constitutional questions, had tended 
to neglect underlying economic difficulties. In particular, it faces the 
problem of satisfying its followers and facilitating a degree of income 
redistribution within the present relatively harsh economic context. The 
French Socialist government’s experience on this front is not encouraging. 
Moreover, entenched Spanish economic interests are likely to react 
sharply to any relatively radical measures. Already, some strains have 
been set up as a consequence of the government’s perceived need to take 
control over a conglomerate that was running into difficulties. The ques- 
tion is whether many such confrontations could be afforded. 

A less obviously serious but still potentially difficult set of questions is 
likely to arise from the new government’s attitudes to the Catholic 
Church. The clerical/anti-clerical divide is of a much less fraught and 
explostve kind than in the 1930s, not least because of post-Vatican I 
changes in the Church itself. Nevertheless, proposed legislation governing 
abortion has precipitated a major campaign of opposition from Church 
leaders which is likely to strain relations not only with the hierarchy but 
significant sections of otherwise neutral middle class opinion. By itself 
this is a manageable issue but in conjunction with other conflicts could 
perhaps build up rather serious opposition to the new administration. 

More obviously serious is the regional problem which the PSOE has 
now inherited and which has been a perennial source of difficulty for the 
modern Spanish polity. The violent opposition of militant Basque nationa- 
lists constituted the single most serious threat to Franco’s regime in its 
last years and, at several points, threatened to derail the process of 
transition to liberal-democracy. In particular apparent government in- 
ability to check violence has been a standing invitation to right-wing 
forces, in and out of the army, to contemplate a coup. It had been hoped 
that a Socialist government might be in a better position than predeces- 
sors to take fresh and constructive initiatives in this sphere but so far the 
signs have not been entirely good. Continuing ETA violence and a 
recent boycott of the Basque regional assembly indicate the persistence 
of powerful potentially destabilising centrifugal tendencies that could 
significantly erode the basis of the present government’s authority. 

In tackling such issues the government, as already hinted, is to some 
degree hemmed in by groups associated with the Francoist state which 
because of the circumstances of Spain’s transition to liberal-democracy, 
retain their official positions and considerable political leverage. The 
point is illustrated by reference to the recent strike of senior civil 
servants who are facing the first serious attempt in modern times 
thoroughly to overhaul an inflated and often self-serving bureaucracy. 
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Above all, there is the abiding problem of the military whose size and 
perogatives the new government is also seeking to curb. In dealing with 
this supremely sensitive matter, the government will perhaps need to 
mobilise the maximum degree of civilian support, cutting across class and 
party lines. 

This latter task could be complicated by a pressing need to satisfy party 
militants, naturally impatient for change, whilst simultaneously having 
to deal with a public opinion which seems to have become more polarised 
than was the case at the time of Franco’s departure. The recent demise 
of the once governing UCD underlines the extent to which opinion has 
been divided between the PSOE and its conservative ‘Alianza Popular’ 
opponents. Defenders of the ‘middle ground’ are very much on the 
defensive. In such circumstances much restraint and sensitivity seems 
required of political leaders, on both sides of the fence, if change is to 
proceed without damage to the country’s still vulnerable parliamentary 
institutions. This, in its turn, places a premium on supportive attitudes 
from potential partners in the EEC. Within Spain there is substantial 
agreement that generous treatment from this quarter and admission to 
the Community, on acceptable terms, constitute a possibly major con- 
tribution to the stabilisation of Spain’s new polity. To that extent, 
external powers, including Britain, need to acknowledge a significant 
degree of responsibility for the ultimate fate of Spanish democracy. It 
is an open question whether or not the governments concerned will 
respond with the necessary political imagination and generosity. 


[Kenneth N. Medhurst is Professor of Political Studies at the University 
of Stirling (since April 1981) and was formerly Reader in Government at 
the University of Manchester. His principal interests are the Politics of 
Spain and Latin America and the relationships between religion and 
politics. Publications include Government in Spain, 1973; Allende’s Chile 
(Ed.), 1972; The Basques and Catalans. A Report for the Minority Rights 
Group, re-issued 1981; The Politics of Colombian Catholicism, forth- 
coming 1983, and in preparation The Church and Politics in a Secular 
Age—the case of the Church of England (with Dr. George H. Moyser of 
the University of Manchester).] 
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A CRITICAL POINT IN AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 
by Leo Mates 


T was already apparent at the end of last year that 1983 would be 
o for many international developments and, especially, for the 

further development of Soviet-American relations. One only needs to 
look at some of the more important aspects of East-West relations to see 
how true thisis ’ 

- There is no doubt that the arms race, namely, the efforts to curb if 
not arrest it altogether have been in the focus of public attention ever 
since the Second World War. And although there are more than two 
nuclear powers in the world today, the nuclear arsenals and overall 
armouries of the two superpowers are still dominant. A direct ‘con- 
sequence of this has been that the discussions on arms, originally con- 
ducted on an international scale, were first limited to a small number of 
nuclear powers and ultimately narrowed down to a dialogue between the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union. 

After a period of propagandist competition, a constructive approach to 
the issue of curbing the arms race was adopted m the carly seventies. 
But, in spite of the discussions and the agreements reached within SALT, 
the arms race continued. As a result, the situation with respect to strategic 
arms was constantly changing, complicating the negotiating process and 
even the ratification of the already reached SALT 2 agreement. 

Owing to this contradictory development, relations between the two 
superpowers last year drew increasingly near a critical point. Their in- 
formal but trustworthy undertaking to observe the unratified SALT 2 
agreement was contradicted by the intensifying arms race. And although 
neither side actually violated the letter of the agreement, they brought 
into question its meaning by continuing to develop and install ever new 
types of weapon. 

The fact is that the restrictions envisaged in SALT 2 were not rigorous 
enough or even clearly and comprehensively defined. In this way, the 
agreement itself left scope for a further arms race. Consequently, only 
two possibilities remained open: either to restrict the arms race effectively, ` 
and even reduce the existing quantities of arms, or to carry on the race 
without any restrictions at all. The prolonged double game with nice- 
sounding agreements had reached a point which made it absolutely 
necessary to clarify things. 

One indication that it was no longer possible to continue the double 
game was the spreading of the arms-race to-European-soil_outside the | 

territory of the Soviet Union. The SALT agreements contain no provis- 
ions relating to that region, at least not such provisions as would really 
mean anything. It was thus possible to extend the arms race to this region 
without infringing on the SALT 2 agreement. This is certainly a most 
vivid illustration of the absurd situation created by the conversion of the 
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strategic arms talks and agreements into a double game which made it 
possible to continue the arms race in one way or another. The technical 
improvements of all types of strategic weapons, likewise made possible by 
the SALT 2 agreement, have been less apparent. 

As we know, the dialogue came to a standstill at the end of 1980, and 
both sides hoped that the break might afford them a chance for making 
major breakthroughs by exploiting the possibilities offered them by the 
incomplete text of the SALT 2 agreement. This proved impossible for two 
reasons. First, the further improvement and installation of new weapons 
was hampered on both sides by economic difficulties. The conscious or 
subconscious hopes of individuals in the United States that the arms race 
would gradually exhaust Soviet capacity for further competition were 
shattered against the resistance of Congress in the face of increasingly 
severe economic disturbances. At the same time, the strains on the 
economy and weaknesses in the functioning of the economic apparatus 
on the other side made a new arms race highly undesirable if not also 
politically dangerous. 

Secondly, it became increasingly obvious that it was pointless to con- 
tinue the arms race. The general public in both countries could never 
understand the logic of a competition in which one move invariably led 
to another without the logic of overall development along those lines 
ever having been clear. The result was merely the creation of such a 
destructive power as no longer had any sense if, indeed, one can talk 
about arms having any sense at all 

So, until a certain point, the arms race continued, on the whole, on 
the basis of a public confidence that the governments knew what they 
were doing. But as time passed confidence waned and it became increas- 
ingly difficult to accept this way of thinking. There was a real danger of 
the public losing all confidence in their governments’ actions, particularly 
. as the arms race was attended by a worsening of the general economic 
situation. 

Consequently, both sides came to dread a further uncontrolled arms 
race with no end to it in sight, with no hope of a decisive breakthrough, 
yet with the certainty of a further public estrangement and exhaustion of 
economit potentialities, So, at the end of last year, they renewed their 
dialogue which, after adjourning for the New Year, resumed in Geneva 
recently on two tracks: on a general restriction of strategic arms and on 
strategic arms in Europe. 

The outcome is not yet discernible, but it is clear from the nervous 
and intensive propagandist exchanges that both sides know that they have 
reached a critical point at which they are neither prepared to sign en 
agreement that would really mean something nor ready to risk a break-. 
down of the talks. 

_ If we look at the relations of the two superpowers in a wider context 
we will notice clear signs of an anxiety by both powers to improve rela- 
tions with China, Towards the end of last year, after increased mis- 
understandings between China and the United States, Moscow made a 
special effort to improve relations with China. This was followed by 
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Washington’s marked efforts to appease China. The fact is that both sides 
are afraid lest a ratio of two to one in favour of the other superpower 
might be established in this triangle. 

By now, of course, it has been made amply clear that one cannot 
reckon with the ‘Chinese card’. China deemed it necessary to show 
Washington and President Reagan, in particular, that she cannot be 

in the game with the Soviet Union, and she then made the 
same point with the Soviet Union. The upshot has been the affirmation 
of an independent Chinese policy in relation to both superpowers. - 

However, China has her own aims and ambitions, and her policy 
implies more than just defensive tactics in relation to the two super- 
powers. Neither does China want the other two powers to come to terms 
between them at her expense. This has been made particularly clear in 
connection with the resumption of the American-Soviet arms dialogue. 
Namely, while there is increasing talk about a removal, destruction or 
reduction of the number of SS-20 missiles aimed at Europe, the fact is 
that at least one-third of them are deployed in the eastern regions of the 
Soviet Union and aimed at targets in China and possibly in Japan (to 
judge from the recent official threat to that country that something even 
more terrible than Hiroshima and Nagasaki could befall her). 

It is therefore not at all surprising that China should be watching with 
misgivings the efforts being made by America and the Soviet Union to- 
wards an agreement lest it should be to her disadvantage, China, for her 
part, does not want to see a constellation of two to one established at her 
expense in the big triangle. Next to all other difficulties it is these pro- 
blems, too, that encumber the Geneva talks and East-West relations in 
general More precisely, these problems are making it more and more 
dificult to reach a pseudo-solution which would make it possible either 
to bypass the agreement or to use it for advances in another direction. 
towards a third power, possibly China. 

The same complications, in separate and different variants, exist in 
connection with other disputes in different parts of the world, including 
the dispute over the state of affairs in Kampuchea and Afghanistan, but 
most notably the crisis in the Middle East. Nowhere are the superpowers 
masters of the situation in the full sense of the word, not eveh where 
their armed forces are directly involved, as, for example, in Afghanistan. 

Let us look at the situation in the Middle East. There are three disputes 
there at present. First, there is the central and oldest dispute over Pales- 
tine; secondly there is the occupation of Lebanon and the possibility that 
it may be divided, and, thirdly, there is the war between Iraq and Iran. 
The parties directly involved in these disputes enjoy the support of one 
or the other superpower, but it is clear now that they are not pawns 
manipulated from a distance. 

In Lebanon, Syria and Israel have objectives and ambitions of their 
own which do not correspond to those of their arms suppliers or to what 
the latter would like them to do. Moreover, it is now clear that nothing, 
not even the most fantastic combination, is impossible there regardless 
of what the superpowers would like to accomplish, and the same would 
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hold true even if they arrive at an agreed solution. 

It is not feasible at this moment to resolve the fundamental Palestinian 
issue. This does not mean that the parties most directly involved, Israel 
and the PLO, have already acquired a measure of autonomy with regard 
to their decisions. On the contrary, they are so much prisoners of their 
own past actions that they may well be unable to foresee the further 
development or denouement of the dispute. The position and influence 
of the superpowers have thus been weakened not only because of their 
diminished influence on the main parties involved in the dispute but also 
because of the unpredictability of the latter’s future actions. 

As for Afghanistan and Kampuchea, it can be said that those who 
scored military gains in the first round are now faced with the problem 
of how to extricate themselves from a prolonged and costly adventure 
which has brought them nothing but a great deal of trouble. To compli- 
cate matters further still, these situations pose major obstacles in the 
way of a settlement of relations between the two superpowers and they 
also complicate their relations with China. Of course, a withdrawal is 
technically possible but the political price, after what has been done, is 
hard to 

Let us now look at the entanglement of the United States in the dis- 
putes in Central America and so complete our general survey of current 
disputes in the world. Here, the early enthusiasm of the Reagan adminis- 
tration got the United States involved in a hopeless adventure which 
merely confirms how little rulers learn from history. Here, again, we 
have situations similar to those already described. The net effect is a 
further obstacle in the dialogue with the Soviet Union at a time when 
this dialogue is in the vital national interest. 

Finally, let us add to this survey of relations between the two super- 
Pe the fact that the men in leading positions in both countries are 

people who would find it hard to suffer defeat or failure. In the Soviet 
Union, Andropov is new and he certainly needs time to establish himself. 
External relations take on a special interest in that context not only 
because it is not possible to achieve any spectacular results within the 
country in a short time, but also because relations with the United States 
affect th® domestic situation. 

Reagan has suffered a major setback in his efforts to settle economic 
conditions in his country, and he has been compelled to renounce his 
unrealistic stands in regard to the Soviet Union and in world affairs in 
general. In this situation, another defeat or failure in relations with 
Moscow would ruin his chances of a re-election in 1984. Now, an agree- 
ment, unless dictated, must be a compromise. 


[Leo Mates is Washington Correspondent for Review of International 
Affairs, Yugoslavia. His article, Reagan at Mid-term’ was published in 
Contemporary Review, No. 1047, Vol. 242.] 
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WHITHER THE WEST GERMAN GREENS? 
by J. F. Pilat 


HE German Greens have breached the ramparts of the Bundestag, 

receiving 5.6 per cent of the vote and 27 seats in the 6 March 1983 

elections. An ‘anti-party party’ or ‘movement’ of outsiders, Die 
Grünen intentionally ntileed £ the instruments of parliamentary democracy 
to enter directly into the sanctum sanctorum of the insiders. 

Indeed, the ‘historic’ electoral victory of Die Grünen on 6 March was 
the culmination of a long march through elections that began in the late 
1970s, even before the party was formally founded. However successful 
the electoral struggles of the Greens, the ends for which a green electoral 
presence was developed remain nebulous. It has never been clear that 
this essentially extra-parliamentary party would be willing or able to do 
anything constructive from within the Parliamentary process, and even 
its capacity to be disruptive seemed severely limited under most concetv- 
able circumstances. Thus, apocalyptic fears of a far-reaching ‘green 
revolution’ notwithstanding, it is not particularly surprising that Die 
Grünen enters the Bundestag with only limited parliamentary possibilities. 

During the autumn and winter preceding the Bundestag elections, the 
Greens cherished great expectations, which were not at all unreasonable. 
Although they had polled only 1.5 per cent of the vote in the October 
1980 federal elections, their political star had since soared with the 
resurgent German peace movement, whose banner they bear. And, in 
the aftermath of electoral triumphs in the Hamburg and Hesse state 
elections in the autumn of 1982, Die Grünen was able to paralyse delicately 
balanced state legislatures unwilling to meet their anti-nuclear demands 
with only 7 or 8 per cent of the vote. If the federal elections in March 
mirrored these state elections, party leaders believed, Die Grünen could 
determine who would become Chancellor. The Greens’ expectations were 
not realised. The resounding triumph of the Christian Democrats and 
the dramatic decline of the Social Democrats precluded the possibility of 
the Greens holding the balance in a divided Bundestag. 

In the 6 March elections, the Greens had achieved their primary objec- 
tive, attaining representation in the Bundestag. On 7 March, the party’s 
praesidium triumphantly proclaimed their victory an ‘historic break- 
through,’ asserting that ‘for the first time in post-war history, a social 
movement for peace, for the trade union movement and against atomic 
energy has a voice in the Bundestag.’ According to the Greens, ‘never 
before has a party of peace and ecology been in the parliament of a 
country.’ 

The Greens had not been successful in realising their secondary objec- 
tive of ousting the governing coalition of the conservative Christian 
Democrats end liberal Free Democrats. As a consequence, they have 
expressed ambivalence about their electoral triumph. According to Rainer 
Trampert, federal chairman of the Greens: ‘We had hoped for a different 
distribution. in the Bundestag, one that would have allowed us to tolerate 
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a minority government of Social Democrats. That is why we view the 
result with one eye twinkling while the other is crying.’ 

Before the twinkle faded from their eyes, or their tears had dried, the 
Greens were announcing their parliamentary strategy. Reflecting their 
belief that the Kohl victory was a German ‘catastrophe,’ the Greens 
announced that their principal opponent in the Bundestag would be the 
‘anti-human Kohl-Strauss-Genscher government.’ Despite their contempt 
for the conservative government, derived primarily from its commitment 
to the further nuclearisation of the Federal Republic, a spokesperson said 
Die Grünen ‘will be a clear, constructive opposition.” However, neither 
the issues and interests of the Greens, nor their contemplated activities, 
suggest that they will play a constructive role. 

That the disparate Greens cherish diffuse ideals was evidenced by the 
claim of Petra Kelly—a founder of Die Griinen, and one of its federal 
parliamentary representatives—that the party would be a lobby for the 
environment, pensioners, children and the rights of foreigners and other 
minorities, among other interests and issues. However, Kelly herself said 
than in the Bundestag there are for the Greens certain key issues, includ- 
ing micro-electronics, genetic technology, the third world, hunger, health, 
women’s equality, peace and questions of conservation. And ecology and 
peace dominate the Greens’ Weltanschauung. Their power and electoral 
potential derive from these issues, and they have declared they are simply 
unwilling to compromise on them. As Petra Kelly put it: ‘In these areas, 
you cannot talk about the lesser of evils. There is no such thing as a small 
death.’ 

Not only for the sake of principle, but also for political expediency, 
the ecological-paciflsm of the Greens has driven them to demand the 
denuclearisation of Germany. In practice, that means that the Greens 
oppose deployment of Pershing Us and Tomahawk ground-launched cruise 
missiles. As well, it means that they demand a shutdown of all German 
nuclear power plants. 

To achieve these ends, Die Griinen has committed itself ‘constructively’ 
to introduce non-violent extra-parliamentary opposition into the German 
federal parliament. And outside of the Bundestag, the Greens have said 
they wilf forego no form of non-violent resistance to further their fight 
for ecology and peace. According to Manon Maren-Griesbach, a spokes- 
man of the party, the Greens will oppose the deployment of Euromissiles 
by ‘hunger strikes, sit-ins at American military bases, demonstrations and 
silent marches.’ 

Thus, the Greens aspire to spearhead the anti-nuclear movement from 
their seats in the Bundestag. They understand, however, that to 
orchestrate the opposition to Euromissiles in the ‘year of the rockets,’ it 
will not be sufficient to issue isolated clarion calls for a ‘peaceful civil 
war,’ or simply to ‘blockade and get arrested’ alone. To be effective, the 
Greens will require the express or tacit support of the social Democrats, 
or at least their left-wing. Before the Bundestag elections, Petra Kelly 
asserted that the Greens aspired to co-operate with the Social Democrats 
in the Bundestag to prevent deployment by NATO of intermediate-range 
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nuclear missiles. After the elections, she was more cautious, and encour- 
aged co-operation only if the SPD would accept the Greens’ positions on 
ecology and peace. Specifically, according to Kelly, the SPD ‘would not 
only haye to oppose the Euromissiles, it would also have to tell us how 
it would work to break up both NATO and the Warsaw Pact’; it would 
have to ‘reject all civilian uses of nuclear power; and, it would have to 
agree to set aside a ‘very large portion of funds... for ecological projects, 
self-help centres and conversion projects.’ 

Reflecting their belief that they are ‘the alternative to ordinary parties,’ 
and their hope to abolish parliaments and practice direct participatory 
democracy, the Greens’ parliamentary strategy is clearly designed to 
maximise their numerically insignificant presence in the Bundestag. The 
Greens intend to further highlight their presence by unconventional be- 
haviour. Of the Greens anticipated ‘parliamentary style,’ a spokesman 
said: ‘I hope there will be a difference in the vivacity and the new, fresh 
and flexible manner with which we intend to enter parliament. We have 
no intention from the very beginning of abiding by conventional rules, 
but by what motivates us and by our way of life. We intend to speak . 
there just as we have in our negotiations on other occasions.’ 

The Greens also hope, by introducing their extra-parliamentary strategy 
and style into the Bundestag, to turn the rules of the parliamentary game 
against the traditional parties, its most adept practitioners. According to 
Kelly, Die Grunen entered the electoral arena and ‘tried to gain seats 
and gain votes’ precisely because this ‘takes away the most precious thing 
that the parties have, and makes them vulnerable.’ Hoping to exploit the 
vulnerabilities of the traditional parties, however, the Greens are exposing 
their own. They are exposing themselves to the ‘corrupting’ influence of 
parliamentary power and responsibility, and to the possibility of losing 
their identity and being assimilated by the Social Democrats. 

The Greens are quite aware of these dangers. There has been consider- 
able concern within the party that the Greens will be co-opted in the 
Bundestag, and become just another political party. Before the election, 
Petra Kelly asserted that when she left the Social Democrats, she ‘never 
meant to build up another established party.’ She said: ‘It’s important 
that the Green party doesn’t turn reformist.’ Clearly, she under&tood that 
if the Greens became ordinary—indistinguishable from other political 
parties—they could wither in parched parliamentary soil. For, not only 
do the Greens relish being different, but they recognise that their 
difference is their very raison d'être. 

In essence, Die Grimen—a coalition or, rather, a coalescence of en- 
vironmentalists, pacifists, feminists, moderate and extreme leftists and 
disaffected youth—is only because it is different. And, its power to act 
effectively depends on its capacity to act extra-ordinarily. According to 
Kelly, ‘I think we’re a big shock to the system. And if we don’t stay a 
shock, the experiment has failed.’ 

Despite the grave consequences of political conformity, and the loss 
of the capacity to ‘shock,’ Petra Kelly believed it possible that the Greens 
could forego their quest for principle amid the follies of parliamentary _ 
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power and responsibility. She said Die Grinen would most likely remain 
‘uncompromisingly committed to its basic principles’ if it polled 6 or 7 
per cent of the vote. However, she feared that the Greens ‘might 
suddenly win 13 per cent and become a party seeking power.’ 

The Greens have sought to preserve their political purity. Green legisla- 
tors are in principle bound by the decisions of their ‘basis,’ or base 
organisations. They are to be replaced during each term, and they are to 
give a portion of their salary to the party. Most importantly, perhape, 
the Greens have decided never to enter into a coalition. Under no 
circumstances would the Greens accept a position in any cabinet, Petra 
Kelly said before the election: ‘Even if we hold the balance in the 
Bundestag . . . there’s no possibility of our going into any cabinet. Some 
people say that’s not being responsible, but they’re wrong. What good 
would it do if we put one or two or three members in a government 
dominated by one of the big parties? Change can’t be brought about that 
way. It has to come from the bottom, not the top.’ 

Of course, there is now no question of the Greens’ participation in a 
governing coalition on the federal level. However, the other ‘institutional’ 
means of assuring the purity of the Greens’ federal representatives are 
unlikely to provide a bulwark against the temptations of parliamentary 
‘corruption.’ These measures will probably be challenged or circumvented 
by Green representatives in the Bundestag, as has occurred in state and 
local legislatures. In parliament, then, the anti-parliamentary Greens 
may not be capable of surviving, let alone flourishing. 

Whatever the fate of the party, the movement might be expected to 
endure. Kelly hoped that even ‘if the Greens as a party may not make it, 
I will never think that the movement itself will lose strength.’ However, 
if the party succumbs to parliamentary corruption, and either declines 
or loses its identity, the anti-nuclear dynamo that has driven it could be 
assimilated by a leftward drifting Social Democratic Party. The Greens 
have been actually aware of this danger. Since last autumn, Petra Kelly 
has worried that the Social Democrats will ‘take our goals,’ especially 
the opposition to the deployment of the ‘rockets.’ She asserted: ‘We have 
to make very clear that we can go much farther than the Social 
Democrats.’ Trampert, too, was concerned about the leftward drift of the 
Social Democrats before the election, asserting that the historical role 
of the SPD had been ‘to gather in opposition elements in-order to better 
lead bourgeois society.’ 

Whatever their fears on this score, prior to the 6 March elections the 
Greens actively considered tolerating a minority SPD government. And, 
when the results of the elections precluded this possibility, the Greens 
indicated they would be willing to work with the Social Democrats to 
foster mutual interests in opposing the deployment of Pershing Hs and 
Tomahawk cruise missiles on German soil. Their fears persist, however, 
and the Greens are now more circumspect. According to Kelly, the 
Greens ‘will stay very honest and wait for them [the SPD] to come to 
us. .. If the social democracy uses the same tools as capitalism there is 
no alternative . . . we must also be careful not to become parliamen- 
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tarised, to become integrated by the SPD.’ 

At the moment, it does not appear that the Social Democrats are 
anxious to be. ‘mixed-up’ with the Greens. Their leftward drift during the 
campaign, which was engineered by Brandt and Vogel to recapture ground 
‘lost to the Greens, resulted in the SPD’s most precipitous electoral decline 
in decades. A return to the centre would be prudent, but the party could 
go even further to the left. In opposition, it will be freer to pursue the 
potent issues of peace and ecology than when it was in power. Moreover, 
the powerful left-wing of the party is virtually indistinguishable from the 
Greens on these issues, and can be expected to pressure the SPD to move 
in this direction. 

Even if the SPD drifts further leftward in opposition, it will probably 
not be able totally to devour and digest the Greens, who view all tredi- 
tional parties with suspicion. On the other hand, whether the SPD moves 
to the left. or centre, the Greens’ ability to use their parliamentary 
presence to fight the NATO deployment is likely to be diminished. Either 
they remain a voice crying in the political wilderness, or they are chal- 
lenged by a usurper that inhibits the expansion of their power and 


influence in either case, their relation with the SPD would seem to 


suggest the eventual political decline of Die Grünen. 

Although the Greens’ entry into the Bundestag could ultimately destroy 
them, their parliamentary presence is unlikely dramatically to transform 
the world around them. Neither German democracy, nor German 
domestic and foreign policy is likely to be fundamentally affected, let 
alone altered, by anything the Greens do in the federal parliament. 


That the Greens’ triumph on 6 March could augur Armaggedon is . 


patently absurd. That their representation in the Bundestag will directly 
undermine German democracy is an unwarranted charge, albeit under- 
standable in the context of 20th century German history. To be sure, the 
Greens despise parliamentary democracy, and their behaviour may reveal 
anti-democratic longings, but they espouse a radical participatory demo- 
cracy. And, regardless of what they believe, their ability to act is limited. 
The distribution of seats in the Bundestag will essentially limit them to 
promoting their special interests, or protesting against the established 
system. If so, they do not necessarily deny democracy, and theyemay even 
affirm it. Even though Die Grünen vehemently protests against traditional 
parties, bureaucracies, values and institutions, this does not reduce it to 
an anti-democretic party. Nor does it relegate the party’s programme to 
meaningless, irritating noise, inimical to democratic society. To protest 
ageinst the existing order is not in itself a breach of democratic duties or 
a misuse’ of the instruments of democracy, even when the protest is 
unpopular and disruptive. Historically, such protest has been one of 
democracy’s greatest allies. 

. In its role as a special interest group or a protest movement, Die 
Grünen is neither democratic nor anti-democratic. However, these limited, 
Jargely negative roles will limit the growth of the Greens, and will pro- 
bably prevent them from having a significant impact on the formulation 
of German domestic and foreign policy. On domestic issues, Die Griinen 
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has not been imaginative, and is essentially isolated in a green ghetto. The 
party’s opposition to environmental pollution and the declining quality of 
life has already been appropriated by the major parties, and its opposition 
to nuclear power and rampant growth are not now appealing to the 
German populace. Despite urgings from their ‘red’ wing, they have not 
grappled with the monumental problems of economic decline and mass 
unemployment, and can only offer ‘ecological investment Exaez emer 
and other quixotic proposals. 

Their influence would appear to be greater on international issues, for 
they are at the forefront of the German peace movement’s opposition to 
NATO deployment, an issue which could be politically potent throughout 
the 1980s. However, any influence the Greens have had in exploiting the 
Euromissile mire has essentially been extra-parliamentary. It appears 
possible that the Greens’ voice will falter in the forum of the federal 
parliament. As intimated, the Greens could lose their natural identity 
and constituency amid their ‘responsibilities’ in Bonn, and their uncom- 
promising attitude toward nuclear energy and weapons issues does not 
suggest they will be able to counter-balance such a loss with a fruitful 
exploitation of parliamentary power. 

Whither the German Greens, particularly in the new situation? 
Ultimately, Die Grünen appears able only to promote its special interests, 
or to protest the established system from its seats in the Bundestag. If 
confined to these limited roles, it will not erode the foundations of 
democracy in the Federal Republic of Germany, and it is unlikely to alter 
or significantly affect the formulation of West German domestic and 
foreign policy. Yet, by pursuing these very roles in the Bundestag, the 
Greens reflect and enhance the power and influence of the counter- 
cultural movement in Germany through their commitment to ecology 
and peace. As well, they enfranchise and legitimise the politics of West 
Germany’s disaffected youth. Insofar as Die Grünen symbolises and serves 
‘alternative’ politics in West Germany, it should survive the decade of the 
1980s and beyond—albeit not necessarily as an electoral party. But, it will 
probably not be capable of more than limited growth unless it, or the 
world surrounding it, undergo significant changes. 


[Dr. J. F. Pilat, a recent Philip E. Moseley Fellow at the Centre for 
Strategic and International Studies, has undertaken research for the 
Centre and for the Institute of Contemporary History and Weiner Library 
in London. He has taught at Georgetown University where he has com- 
pleted a doctoral dissertation on the concept of terrorism in nineteenth 
and twentieth century Europe and Russia. Publications include Ecological 
Politics: The Rise of the Green Movement (Washington Papers No. 77).] 
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FUTURE PATTERNS OF DISEASE: 
MALADIES OF DEVELOPMENT 
by J. A. Loraine 


URING the 1970s there was a drastic series of economic shocks. The 

growth rate of most developed countries declined vertiginously pari 

passu with galloping inflation; the Yom Kippur War of 1973 trig- 
gered a dramatic rise in the price of crude oil with severe economic effects 
on consumers particularly in the developing world; joblessness soared at 
the global level and there was every likelihood that this would remain 
one of the major scourges facing mankind for the foreseeable future. 


Nevertheless, by the early Eighties the world had shown some ability 
to adjust to major and sudden change. The flow of petrodollars had been 
largely staunched; the portion of global liquidity being accumulated by 
the oil producers was declining and the statements of OPEC, faced with 
a global oil glut, were becoming considerably less minatory. Also, a 
number of Third World countries were climbing the ladder of develop- 
ment at a reasonably rapid rate and by 1980 their annual per capita GNP 
exceeded US$1,000. These included in Africa, Algeria, Libya, Tunisia, 
The Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Mauritius, Gabon and Namibia; in Asia the 
Gulf States except North and South Yemen, Malaysia, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and South Korea; in Latin America Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Mexico, the majority of Caribbean Islands apart from Grenada, Haiti, 
and St. Dominica, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Venezuela, 
Argentina, Chile and Uraguay. 

In the late 20th and throughout the 2Ist Century the processes of 
modernisation, acculturation and development—irregular, phasic and 
extremely patchy as they are certain to be—will undoubtedly continue. 
As this occurs, patterns of morbidity and mortality are likely to alter 
dramatically as Western-style diseases at present affecting the affluent 
countries of the North will increasingly permeate the developing world. 

Maladies characteristic of the modern, technological society are now 
well recognised. As regards heart and blood vessels they inclyde high 
blood pressure, coronary arterial disease and stroke; metabolic conditions 
have amongst their number gall stones, obesity and diabetes; maladies of 
the colon—constipation, haemorrhoids, appendicitis, cancer and an in- 
flammatory disease known as diverticulitis—are also relatively frequent. 
So are miscellaneous conditions including dental caries, over-activity of the 
thyroid gland in the neck and cancers of lung and breast. In developing 
societies until quite recently these diseases have been relatively rare; now 
they are tending to emerge and often in a sequential order. High blood 
pressure and obesity are usually first in the. field to be followed some 
years later by stroke, coronary thrombosis, diabetes and eventually by 
surgical conditions of the large bowel. 

It should be stressed that the precise cause of virtually all these dis- 
eases remains obscure and it is virtually certain that many factors, most 
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of them unknown, contribute to their genesis. However, they all have an 
important feature in common. They are man made, the quintessential 
conditions resulting from maladaptation to the environment and so are 
theoretically preventable. 

A good example of the emergence over the years of Western-style 
diseases is provided by experience in Africa south of the Sahara. Although 
in many of these nations poverty is still rife and the per capita Gross 
National Product is often below $500 per annum, acculturation and a 
certain amount of modernisation have been in progress now for several 
decades. Kenya, Nigeria and Uganda have been particularly well studied 
due to the plenitude of British doctors practising in these countries and 
writing ebout them during the colonialist era. Prior to about 1940 blood 
pressure was noted to be uniformly low in the indigenous population; 
thereafter an overall rise took place affecting both sexes and steadily 
mounting with age. Stroke was a rare disease in Uganda in the Forties. 
But by the mid-Fifties its incidence had risen sharply and stroke in 
association with high blood pressure became the main cause of death in 
one of the few major hospitals in the country in which satisfactory records 
were kept. High blood pressure was also uncommon in the British colony 
of Tanganyika in the early decades of this century: however, now in 
modern Tanzania it has become commonplace. In the Southern African 
Bantu high blood pressure has become the commonest cause of death in 
urbanised populations and the suggestion has been made that this may be 
associated with the large amounts of salt which these individuals have 
come to ingest m their diet. 

In East Africa in the late 1920s obesity and diabetes were rarities. Now 
there are a plethora of obese Africans in all urban areas in Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania and large and burgeoning diabetic clinics have been estab- 
lished in most major hospitals. Coronary heart disease emerged relatively 
late in East and South Africa and was reported as being virtually absent 
there in the late Thirties. By the Eighties its incidence had definitely 
risen, but less so than in many other areas of the Third World. The reason 
for this relative immunity is quite unknown although dietary factors are 
thought to play a part. 

Surgil diseases of the large bowel have also shown a marked change 
‘In incidence in sub-Saharal Africa during this century. The rarity of 
appendicitis prior to 1940 was commented upon in the medical litera- 
ture; since then its prevalence has been rising markedly particularly in 
urban communities. Although the incidence of varicose veins and 
haemorrhoids is considerably lower in sub-Saharal Africans than in 
denizens of industrialised countries, here too, the incidence is mounting 
as acculturation proceeds. 

Malignant tumors of the large bowel have a closer relationship to 
economic development than any other form of cancer. It is now generally 
accepted that the increase in prevalence has followed the impact of 
Western technology, that diets rich in fat and particularly animal fat, 
predispose to their development and that dietary fibre may exercise a 
protective influence. Fibre has also been shown to have an ameliorating 
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effect in other conditions notably diverticular disease of the colon, 
haemorrhoids and constipation and in this fleld the work done by D. P. 
Burkitt is quite outstanding. 

Some of the most rapidly developing countries are in the Far East. 
For instance, in Singapore the per capita GNP is now approaching $5,000 
per annum and in Hong Kong it exceeds $4,000. A marked change in 
the pattern of disease prevalence can be expected in both countries in 
the future. Rapid industrialisation in Taiwan began in the 1950s and 
here international politics played a major role. The then US Secretary 
of State was John Foster Dulles, that apostle of brinkmanship and com- 
munist containment, who never ceased to evince an almost pathological 
hatred for the regime in mainland China. Lavish US aid (between 1949 
and 1961 this amounted to $1,300 million) was pumped into Taiwan to 
support the country’s traditional ally Chiang Kai-shek. Economic activity 
soared; a marked drift of the citizenry from rural to urban areas took 
place; the transport system underwent rapid and visible improvement. In 
recent years the Taiwanese birth rate has fallen steeply with greatly 
improved contraceptive services, a de facto liberal abortion law and some 
recognition of the importance of the women’s rights issue. 

Disease trends in Tatwan are currently changing very rapidly and the 
pattern is coming to resemble that of Westernised countries. Coronary 
heart disease is running rampant and by 1980 its incidence was about 
half that of the USA, traditionally a nation of high prevalence. Stroke 
is now frequent and its incidence is greater than in Japan and in many 
other developed countries. Among the ten leading causes of death in 
Taiwan stroke climbed from fifth place in 1952 to first place in 1967 in 
which position it has consistently remained. By tradition blood pressure 
tends to be lower in individuals of ethnic Chinese origin than in 
Westerners. This was certainly so in Taiwan prior to the Second World 
War; however, in recent years the prevalence of high blood pressure has 
been increasing. Other conditions which are currently becoming more 
obtrusive in the island include obesity, diabetes and bowel cancer. 

In spite of herculean efforts made under Mao Zedong and his successors 
China has remained a very poor country with an average per capita 
GNP less than $300 per annum. Yet great strides have bæn made 
since the Revolution in many fields including health care, and it can be 
confidently predicted that given a continuation of present trends and 
policies living standards in the world’s most populous country (approxima- 
tely 1,000 million people in 1982) will rise slowly yet steadily during the 
21st century. 

Coronary heart disease in China was extremely rare before the Second 
World War; now the condition has become much more common. The 
overall incidence of cancer in China probably varies considerably depend- 
ing on the region of the country studied but here, too, the overall trend 
seems to have increased. China provides an almost classical example of 
the close relationship of cancer to the environment. During the building 
of a dam in the Sixties there was a relocation of 50,000 people from an 
area of the country in which the incidence of cancer of the gullet was 
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high to one in which a low incidence of the disease prevailed. When the 
farmers migrated they did not take their chickens with them but upon 
arrival purchased new birds from cancer-free flocks. Within a relatively 
short space of time both the chickens and the humans showed a raised 
incidence of gullet cancer. The reason for this was far from clear but 
there was a strong suspicion that environmental factors with special 
reference to cooking habits were responsible. Table scraps form part of 
the standard chicken diet and a pickled vegetable mixture containing 
substances known as nitrosamines was thought to be the culprit. 

One of the most worrisome trends vis-a-vis the future of environmental 
medicine is the rapid spread of cigarette smoking to Third World coun- 
tries. This is because the multinational companies which control the 
global tobacco business now recognise that this has become a most 
important area for expansionist policies. Most smokers in the poor coun- 
tries receive much less information about the hazards of tobacco than is 
standard in developed nations. Also, the economic case is strongly argued 
by the Governments of such countries which derive considerable benefit 
from tobacco. 

The incidence and variety of diseases in a community is never static 
and always reflects the play of a variety of environmental factors on the 
genetic pool of the population. Now, in a number of countries of the 
developed world a decline is taking place in some of the so-called diseases 
of affluence. Foremost amongst them is coronary heart disease in the 
USA. 

Since the mid 1960s the epidemic of heart attacks in the USA has been 
on the wane and between 1968 and 1976 the age-adjusted death rate 
declined by over 20%. The decline affected simultaneously men and 
women, whites and non-whites, young and old, urban and rural dwellers. 
Coincidental with this change a variety of factors were operating. There 
were alterations in medical and surgical practice; changes in Govern- 
mental legislation vis-d-vis public health and perhaps most important 
of all new types of life style were gradually emerging. 

What is the real explanation for the decline in morbidity and mortality 
in ischaemic heart disease in the USA? The question is one of gargantuan 
complexity. Heart surgery—the so-called aorto-coronary bypass opera- 
tion, of which prestigious figures such as ex-Secretaries of State Alexander 
Haig and Henry Kissinger are said to be recipients—thas certainly in- 
creased; but surgery per se could have accounted for only a tiny fraction 
of the total improvement in mortality. What of coronary-care units to 
which individuals are admitted as rapidly as possible after a heart attack? 
That such units are useful is not now denied; but the point is also made 
that they are not a major factor in reducing death rates—probably by 
not more than 5%. Rehabilitation and medical treatment after a heart 
attack are also known to be useful, but here again the effects must be 
regarded as relatively short-term. 

Then there are the public health measures and changes in life style. 
In the Fifties and Sixties in the USA total fat consumption decreased, 
particularly that of saturated fats (egg yolks, cream, butter, lard and fatty 
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meats), On the other hand the intake of polyunsaturated fats derived 
from vegetables and oils did not fall and this finding certainly suggests 
that diets high in polyunsaturated fats do confer some degree of protec- 
tion from coronary heart disease. 

The evidence regarding smoking in the USA is even more equivocal. 
Fewer American men are now smoking and more women. Yet overall 
mortality for coronary heart disease in women has declined more than in 
men—a somewhat anomalous finding by any standards. What of high 
blood pressure? This is a well recognised risk factor in relation to coronary 
heart disease and in the USA and elsewhere its treatment by various types 
of medication has been pursued with great avidity for the past ten years. 
It is possible although not yet certain that some of these forms of treat- 
ment may have had an effect in reducing mortality but as of this writing 
no definite conclusion can be drawn. Physical activity has certainly 
increased in the USA where ‘jogging’ now approaches a national custom. 
Effects of exercise on mortality are difficult to quantify although the 
balance of evidence suggests that they are beneficial. 

The USA has not been alone in the industrialised world in witnessing 
the trend in the reduction of death rates from coronary heart disease. 
The same has been noted m Canada, Australia and most recently in 
Finland, the last mentioned having one of the highest incidences of 
the disease in the world. In countries which traditionally have a low 
prevalence of coronary heart disease—Japan, Switzerland, Italy and 
France are examples—further falls in incidence have been reported in 
recent years. The UK has not so far been so fortunate; here the incidence 
is traditionally high and no major change has yet taken place. 

A reasonable conclusion is that a combination of changes in diet, 
smoking, physical activity and treatment of high blood pressure, have 
contributed to the improved pattern of coronary heart disease in the USA 
and elsewhere. It was Goldsmith who rightly said that prophecy was the 
most gratuitous form of error; yet there seems no reason to suppose that, 
given a continuation of current practices, these trends will continue and 
that denizens of the 21st century inhabiting developed countries will be 
afflicated to a lesser extent than their forebears with this crippling and 
often lethal condition. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA (6): 
THE SOUTHERN AFRICAN FERMENT AND ITS 
INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


by John Hatch 


OR both logistical and ideological reasons, southern Africa is consider- 

ed by the West to be of critical importance. The Cape route is seen as 

an oil lifeline, especially when troubles in the Middle East threaten the 
Suez Canal. Naval and military strategy in the Indian and Southern 
Atlantic Oceans depend on the influence of the West on the eastern and 
western seaboards of the region. The Falklands campaign of 1982 could not 
have been mounted if southern Africa had been hostile. 

The area produces copper, gold, diamonds, uranium, chrome, cobalt, 

the platinum group, vanadium and many other strategic mater- 
ials. It is widely believed in the West, and especially in the United States, 
that loss of hegemony over this production could be militarily dangerous. 

As the white-black relationship reaches its most blatant confrontation in 
the Republic of South Africa, events there powerfully influence race rela- 
tions throughout the world, including, in‘particular, those in Britain and the 
United States. It is generally accepted that any régime which shows sym- 
pathy for South African apartheid provides ideological ammunition to the 
Communist cause. 

The South African whites continually play the first two of these three 
cards in the international game of diplomatic poker. They claim to be 
members of the Western community and paint vivid pictures of the disas- 
ters which wouk befall the West if the region were to come under Com- 
munist influence. They constantly insist that any relaxation of white power 
would give the Soviet Union the opportunity they seek to replace Western 
with Communist control. Their propaganda has its proponents in both the 
United States and in Europe. 

Yet a mistake frequently made in the Third World is to consider the 
West as politically monolithic. There are strong anti-apartheid movements 
in both Europe and North America. Moreover, on the basis of self-interest, 
Western governments have been taught profound lessons. When Edward 
Heath staked his reputation on the right to break the arms embargo on 
South Africa in 1970-71, it was the oil interests which privately tried to 
dissuade him. They realised that Nigeria was likely to become a more 
important trading partner than the Republic. 

More recently, in September 1980, a report was prepared on ‘Imports of 
Minerals from South Africa by the US and the OECD Countries.’ It was 
compiled for the Sub-committee on African Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the US Senate. The Chairman, Senator Frank Church, 
wrote: “This report challenges many of the current assumptions about US 
reliance upon mineral imports from the nation of South Africa.’ The report 
itself clearly suggests that the case for dependence on South African mineral 
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imports has been grossly over-stated. 

_ The issue of the future of the southern African region has thus become 
a subject of international argument. A powerful section of the State 
Department, supported by an influential group of businessmen, politicians 
and publicists, is convinced that American policy should be predicated on 
the supposition that white rule in South Africa will continue for the fore- 
seeable future. This section of American decision-makers has a strong 
influence in Europe. It is reinforced by the short-term self-interest of those 
financiers, commercial leaders and investors whose stake in the South 
African status quo is high. For the moment, they believe what they would 
like to be actuality, irrespective of evidence to the contrary. They often 
influence civil servants, diplomats and politicians in Britain and other 
European states. The ‘Contact Group” has spent six barren years in trying 
to get agreement over Namibia. Western governments chide the South 
Africans for the excesses of apartheid or for conducting military attacks on 
neighbouring countries; yet they continue to insist that the unsuccessful 
diplomatic tactics of the past seventy years are the only measures which 
can succeed in changing South African minds. 

Yet, because the situation is never static, such tactics have to be con- 
stantly defended, often on changing grounds. They are becoming siopa 
less credible to an increasing proportion of public opinion. 

In South Africa herself, events such as Sharpeville, Soweto, Crosardds 
or the death of Steve Biko, progressively open the eyes of the outside world 
to the inevitable consequences of apartheid. Western governments dare not 
put themselves in the position of defending such actions to their own elec- 
torates. Yet they continue to react to them in a totally different manner 
from their attitude to cruelties in Communist countries. 

The Mullergate scandal touched another nerve. It revealed that units 
within the South African Government, including the previous Prime 
Minister himself, Johannes Vorster, were involved in organising a massive 
intelligence network stretching right round the world, with particularly 
strong sections in Britain and other European states. 

Mullergate also affected the situation inside South Africa itself. Not only 
did it discredit Vorster and therefore his whole régime; it ended the career 
of his successor-designate, Connie Mulder. This was to have important 
consequences inside the National Party, amongst the South African elector- 
ate and im relations with external states. 

It was as a result of this scandal that leadership of the National Party 
moved from its traditional base in the conservative Transvaal to the tradi- 
tionally more liberal Cape. P. W. Botha became the first Prime Minister 
from the Cape since Dr. Malan, nearly thirty years ago. Botha was per- 
suaded that if he was to hold the security front and to make some appeal 
overseas, he would have to appear to offer some reforms, however super- 
ficial, within the system of apartheid. 

Accordingly, Botha has increased the concessions to multi-racial sports- 
men, designed to persuade the world of sport to relax the boycott of South 
Africa; and he has proposed constitutional changes. These latter represent 
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a return to the tactics used by Dr. Malan back in the 1920s. They attempt 
to recruit Coloureds and Asians to the white camp, thereby reducing the 
danger of Non-European unified hostility to white supremacy and increas- 
ing the white-led community in the population from about 18 per cent to 
over 20. 

The constitutional ‘reforms’ are anticipated by the Prime Minister's 
friends to strengthen his executive power. In a tri-cameral legislature, with 
three separate assemblies, not only would the whites retain ultimate author- 
ity, but the new executive president would gain powers additional to those 
of a present prime minister. 

Yet the proposal that Coloureds and Asians be allowed to participate in 
legislative discussions immediately caused dissension within Afrikanerdom. 
The history of the Afrikaner nation shows a regular pattern of schism. At 
each critical moment since the 1830s, a traditional conservative group has 
broken away from the ‘liberal? or more pragmatic majority, pledged to 
represent the ‘true principles’ of Afrikaner nationalism. On every occasion 
the conservative group has eventually taken control of the party and 
become a majority. 

This pattern seems to be repeating itself. One group, the Herstigte 
Nasionale Party, under Dr. Jaap Marais, broke in 1969. They were pre- 
mature and have been no more than an irritant. With the announcement 
of the new constitutional proposals, however, a much more serious breach 
bas occurred. Dr, Andries Treurnicht, leader of the party in the Transvaal, 
led 16 other M.P.s out of the party to form a new Conservative Party. It 
challenged the Prime Minister and his official National Party in three 
by-elections in the Transvaal on May 10. 

The Government candidate was defeated by Dr. Treurnicht. In the 
other two constituencies National Party majorities were slashed. Combined 
FLN.P. and Conservative Party votes exceeded those cast for the Govern- 
ment candidates. The Opposition Progressive Federalists made scant 
impression. 

Storm, cones for the future have been raised. The heart of traditional 
Afrikanerdom has again been stirred into action against what it feels is a 
betrayal of national principles. It is unlikely to be assuaged until all thought 
of sharing even an appearance of power with non-Europeans has been 
renounced. 

This conflict within South Africa affects both her relations with the rest 
of the world and with her neighbours. Valiant efforts have been made by 
supporters of the South African whites to persuade public and political 
opinion in the West that genuine reform of apartheid is taking place. They 
have not met with much success. As traditional Afrikaners recognise, 
apartheid cannot be reformed. It can only be sustained or abolished, for it 
is a fundamentalist philosophy. But as Botha’s candidates are defeated or 
come near to defeat, it will be still more obvious that Afrikanerdom will 
not allow even the most superficial cosmetic changes to the segregationist 
structure it has constructed. 
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The reverse side of Botha’s attempt to persuade the world that he is in 
the process of changing segregation is his belligerent policies towards sur- 
rounding states. He has realised that if he is to have any chance of persuad- 
ing his own people to modify in the slightest degree their aggressive domin- 
ance over Non-Europeans in their own country, he must demonstrate to 
them how tough he is towards any progressive African-ruled state nearby. 

Thus Botha’s foreign policy is based on what he considers the imperatives 
for the preservation of South Africa’s white supremacy and assurances to 
his own electorate that they can rely on him to keep potential enemies of 
apartheid subservient. 

Botha has adopted three tactics in this regard. First, he maintains the 
terror of violence against black opponents in South Africa. He has wooed 
the Coloureds and Asians, though not with complete success. But he has 
always refused to consider including the Africans in his schemes, despite 
the fact that they form nearly 80 per cent of the population. He retains the 
policy of detention, police brutality, imprisonment and torture for any 
African who dares to challenge white authority. Meanwhue, he continues 
the policy of forcibly removing between two and four million Africans 
from their homes into the designated ‘Bantustans,’ none of which can keep 
them alive for many years. 

Secondly, he uses his predominant military strength in the region either 
to invade his neighbours, as in Namibia and Angola, or to support dissident 
movements there, as in Mozambique, Zimbabwe and, probably, in Zambia. 
In Angola, since the defeated military attempt to prevent the MPLA from 
becoming the government in 1975, it has been South Africa, with covert 
American help, which has kept UNITA supplied and trained as a military 
threat to the legitimate government. Southern Angola has been militarily 
occupied. So has Namibia, with the hope that politicians there will act as 
clients of Pretoria. In Mozambique, the Mozambique National Resistance 
relies on South African assistance and ex-Rhodesian white mercenaries. 
At times, the South African forces themselves are prepared to assist within 
Mozambique itself. 

In Zimbabwe and Zambia, the connection between dissidence and South 
Africa is less blatant. Because Rhodesia was a British colony’and the 
Lancaster House settlement conducted by the British Government, Botha’s 
government has felt it necessary to be more circumspect. There is no doubt 
that South Africans were involved in the destruction of a large part of 
Zimbabwe's air force in 1982. There is no doubt, either, that both white 
and black opponents of Mugabe’s government receive help from the South 
Africans, Yet, so far, there has been no proof that the dissidents who are 
creating havoc in Matabeleland or Joshua Nkomo’s Opposition ZAPU 
have any connection with South Africa, although, of course, Botha is only 
too glad to observe Mugabe’s difficulties. 

The situation regarding Zambia is even more complicated. When it is 
remembered that Botha met President Kaunda last year it might seem 
strange to suggest that he may have any interest in the President’s down- 
fall. It is certainly true that Kaunda has been more willing to meet white 
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leaders than his fellow frontline presidents have been. He still believes that 
discussion can produce conversion. He is also constantly conscious of the 
Lusaka Manifesto of 1968. This declared both that the Africans of southern 
Africa prefer reform through negotiation to violence, and that they recog- 
nise that white inhabitants of their region have the right to continue to live 
there with equal rights, so long as they do not try to preserve white 
supremacy. 

Yet Kaunda is also an implacable foe of apartheid. When Botha suggest- 
ed further talks and expressed a wish to visit Zambia, Kaunda made it 
plain that a UN-approved settlement in Nampbja and the release of Nelson 
Mandela and other African National Congress prisoners from their twenty- 
year incarceration on Robben Island were preconditions. 

Moreover, Kaunda has been trying to build a socialist state in Zambia. 
At the same time, because of high copper prices in the late sixties, a power- 
ful section of the Zambian nation has become a consumer society. Much of 
the business has to be conducted with South Africans. There has been times 
when some leaders of this community have seriously considered how they 
can replace the socialist ideology with greater freedom for capitalist activi- 
ties. Some of them have thought of reversing the régime, which would 
neceasitate removal of the President. They have found sympathisers m 
South Africa, where any form of socialism and non-racialism js considered 
a direct threat to South Africa’s own values. 

The previous article dealt with the significance of Namibia. Suffice to 
say here that Botha has publicly assured his electorate that he will never 
withdraw from Namibia on conditions which would allow the ‘Marxist’ 
SWAPO to become its government. So much for South Africa’s conception 
of ‘free elections’ under UN supervision. 

Economic dependence on South Africa has kept Swaziland and Malawi 
from presenting any threat to the Republic. Botswana has walked a narrow 
tightrope very skilfully, acting as an active member of the frontline states, 
yet, because of her reliance on South African economic factors, never 
arousing such hostility in Pretoria as might lead to overt interference in her 
affairs. Lesotho has been less fortunate. Because Botha’s security agents 
believed that ANC guerrillas were based there, a military raid last year left 
40-50 dead men, women and children there. 

The third arm of Botha’s foreign policy is to maintain and, if possible, 
extend the economic dependence of black Africa. Because South Africa 
was developed by international capital at a time when the rest of the region 
remained under European colonial rule, the Republic is at present the only 
genuinely modern economy. Ags each of her neighbours has become politi- 
cally independent, they have inherited the problems left by colonial under- 
development. During the 1970s and the early 1980s, the world depression, 
and especially the huge increase in oil bills, compounded these problems. In 
its three years of independence, for instance, Zimbabwe has seen its export 
prices decline by 5 per cent and its import prices rise by 6 per cent. 

South Africa is the only state in the region able to provide goods desper- 
ately needed by her black neighbours. South African companies and cor- 
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porations have retained strong control or influence over many industries in 
these states, especially in mining. 

So, paradoxically, those black states which are most determined to 
destroy white supremacy in southern Africa are grossly dependent on trade 
with its main standard-bearer. In 1980 they recognised this dilemma by 
establishing the Southern Africa Development Co-ordinating Conference. 
Nino states are pledged to build economic co-operation between themselves 
to lessen their dependence on the Republic. They have made a good, prac- 
tical start; but serious success is bound to take many years. 

It will be seen that every aspect of foreign relations between South 
Africa and her neighbours, indeed, each detail of events throughout the 
region, has an impact on international relations. The main contentious 
issue at present remains the future of Namibia. The Americans, urged on 
by the South African Government, have begun to insist that Cuban troops 
be withdrawn from Angola before they take another initiative. The 
Angolans have been willing to talk with both the South Africans and the 
Americans, but claim that, as a sovereign state, they have the right to get 
help from anywhere to protect the lives of their people. They naturally 
fear that if the Cubans leave, Angolans will again be left at the mercy of 
the South Africans. 

Meanwhile, accusations that the West continues to help the South 
Africans to sustain apartheid continue. Britain and American are major 
investors and trading partners of the Republic. It should be noted that 
Britain and other European states have subscribed to the funds of SADCC, 
but to a minute degree compared with their stake in South Africa, Accord- 
ing to the UN Council for Namibia, in addition to these two Western 
states, there is evidence that France, West Germany, Belgium and Israel 
have military and nuclear contacis with the Republic, The growing military 
relationship with Israel is especially stressed. 

Thus the southern African region has gained a significance in internation- 
al relations out of all proportion to its population and military or economic 
strength. It has become a battlefield of ideology, with a military component, 
now including a nuclear dimension. Issues of race, economics, military 
strategy and geo-politics make it one of the most critical cockpits ob human 
conflict. 


[The above article is the last in the series by John Hatch (Lord Hatch) 
written after his return to England from Zambia where he was first Profes- 
sor of Human Relations at the University of Zambia. The articles have 
covered developments in the Republic of South Africa on the region: the 
effects of the Portuguese revolution on Angola and Mozambique and the 
Zimbabwe settlement. Particulars of the series, under the general title of 
The Significance of Southern Africa, are as follows: ‘The Roots of Apart- 
heid’ No. 1404 (Vol. 242), ‘South Africa and Her Neighbours’ No. 1405 
(Vol, 242), ‘The Collapse of the Portuguese Empire’ No. 1406 (Vol. 242), 
pagers to Zimbabwe’ No. 1407 (Vol. 242), and ‘Namibia’ No. 1408 
(Vol. 242). 
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THAI TOURISM HOLDING ITS OWN 
by Raymond Wells 
6 ’, observes Achille Clarac, ‘looks somewhat like a tree 

with the long bent trunk topped by a mass of leaves.’ As far as 

tourism is concerned, it is a flourishing and profitable tree and of 
the five Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), Thailand 
ranks second as a tourist destination after Singapore and ahead of Malay- 
sia, the Philippines and Indonesia. Nearly 1.9 million tourists—including 
more than 1.3 million from outside the region—paid visits to Thailand in 
1980. Future prospects for tourism also appear rosy, since the World 
Tourist Organisation has projected that by 1992, Thailand will receive 
2.6 million visitors and this will increase to some 3.1 million annually by 
1997. Thus, it seems that, despite the protracted economic recession in the 
international economy, tourism to Thailand—as in other parts of the 
Asia-Pacific region—remains buoyant. 

Tourism is currently the second largest gross foreign exchange earner 
in the country and by the mid-1980s it is envisaged that it will have over- 
taken rice to become the single largest source of foreign exchange. Nearly 
$700 million was earned from tourism in 1980 and it is confidently expect- 
ed that the 1981 total will have reached nearly $800 million. By the mid- 
1980s it is forecast that gross foreign exchange receipts from this industry 
will top $2,300 million. Even if an import leakage of 40 per cent is assum- 
ed, net receipts from tourism will clearly represent a sizeable proportion 
of foreign exchange earnings, for a rapidly developing but still relatively 
poor country. As far as Thailand is concerned, tourism is a lucrative 
industry, although it is thought that the employment effects are small, at 
least when compared to the rice industry which employs more than 50 
per cent of the working population. 

An interesting phenomenon has been the change in the origins of the 
tourists. In the 1960s, the tourist scene was largely dominated by Ameri- 
cans, while the 1970s witnessed a considerable increase in tourists from 
Westera Europe and Japan. The 1980s, however, already offer signs of a 
marked increase in tourists from West Asia and the South East Asian 
region. It is abundantly clear that intra-ASEAN travel is on the increase 
and the Tourist Authority of Thailand’s (TAT) latest estimates suggest 
that Malaysia, and the other ASEAN countries to a lesser extent, consti- 
tute the greatest growth potential. As it is, visitors from Malaysia increas- 
ed by a staggering 115 per cent between 1979 and 1980 and their percent- 
age share of total tourists rose from 16 per cent to 23 per cent over the 
same period. 

Steadily escalating costs- of air travel and generally sluggish growth in 
Western Europe and North America are felt to be two of the most impor- 
tant factors causing the stagnancy in tourist arrivals from the West. In 
sharp contrast, the ASEAN countries are enjoying one of the fastest rates 
of economic growth in the world and as a consequence their people's 
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discretionary income is starting to rise at an unprecedented rate. At the 
same time, fundamental changes seem to be taking place in tastes and the 
citizens of ASEAN are developing a proclivity for mternational travel, 
albeit that they are starting from a very low base. Such developments can 
be expected to bring most benefits to the major visitor destinations such 
as Singapore and Thailand and the fact that more ringgits, rupiahs and 
pesos will be spent and perhaps less dollars, deutschmarks and pounds, 
has not gone unnoticed by TAT. Officials appreciate that the Thai tourist 
industry will have to shift the focus and direction of its overseas market- 
ing campaigns to take account of the vigorous regional market. 

What actually constitutes tourist attractions in the final analysis is a 
subjective matter. Attractions may well differ to visitors from varied 
geographic regions: tropical sunshine may represent an important factor 
to visitors from North West Europe and some Americans, but is probably 
not an important drawing card to visitors from the other countries of 
ASEAN. Thailand offers a wide variety of landscape, including tropical 
beaches, islands, mountain ranges and hill resorts and centres of major 
interest such as Bangkok. The second city of Thailand, Chiang Mai, was 
for a long time the capital of an independent kingdom, and is another 
major visitor attraction on account of its situation, its buildings and the 
exceptional beauty and courtesy of its inhabitants. The climate is also 
drier and the nights cooler than in Bangkok. 

Pattaya and Songkhla are both beach resorts popular with lovers of 
aquatic sports, as are the southern islands of Phuket and Samui Archaeo- 
logical interest is centred mainly on Sukhothai in the north and the ruins 
of Phimai in the north-east,.and the prehistoric excavations at Ban 
Chiang in Udon Thani. 

Gearing, Swart and Var developed a methodology for measuring tour- 
istic attractiveness; this involved the selection of a group of seventeen 
criteria, organised into five sub-groups, viz., 

Natural Factors 
Natural beauty 
Climate 


Social Factors eo 
Artistic and architectural features 
Festivals 
Distinctive local features 
Fairs and exhibits 
Attitudes towards tourists 
Historical Factors 
Ancient ruins 
Religious significance 
Historical prominence 
Recreational and Shopping Facilities 
Sports facilities 
Educational facilities 
Facilities conducive to health, rest and tranquility 
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Night-time recreation 
Shopping facilities 
Infrastructure and Food and Shelter 
Infrastructure above ‘minimal’ touristic quality 
Food and lodging facilities above ‘minimal’ touristic quality. 

Thailand, with its varied scenic attractions and amenable climate, 
scores highly in regard to natural factors. Also, the generally friendly 
attitude of Thais towards tourists and the distinctive quality of the coun- 
try’s artistic and architectural features would result in a high ranking 
being given to social factors. The country possesses assets which are con- 
ducive to large-scale tourism, although the recreation infrastructure and 
transport technology will need upgrading if Thailand is to become a 
major tourist destination. The rail network, although it is fairly extensive 
and links Bangkok with the principal provincial towns, requires modern- 
isation and sea transportation is in its infancy. Thailand’s main towns are 
linked by bus services and express air-conditioned buses operate on the 
major freeways. 

The tourist industry of Thailand, although a buoyant one, requires 
careful planning if tourism is to bring substantial benefits to the country. 
TAT?’s principal tasks through the 1980s will be to induce growth in tour- 
ism, while at the same time monitoring and controlling its development. 
Those industries associated with the holiday market will need to improve 
their services and facilities and TAT itself is in the process of planning 
for improvements in several functional areas of tourism development. It 
has focused on destination regions and to date as designated four regional 
tourist centres: Pattaya, Phuket, Hadyai-Songkhla and Chiang Mai. The 
first three are all prominent beach resorts which are already popular 
tourist destinations, while Chiang Mal is a cool hill resort. 

A master-plan for Phuket has already been drawn up by a combined 
Thai-Japanese team from the private sector and it is proposed that due 
attention be given to conservation. Urban, cultural and scenic preserva- 
tion has been heavily stressed in the plan. Four different types of beach 
resort at Phuket are to be developed: Patong beach will be active; Karon- 
Kata beach is to be static; Nai Ham beach is to be earmarked for recre- 
ational purposes, while Rawai to Ao Chalong beaches will be for day 
trippers. The rationale behind this categorisation fs that different beaches 
need to be developed for specialist purposes and to cater for the varied 
and sometimes conflicting needs of local and foreign tourists. 

The Thai tourist authorities are also deliberately aiming to promote 
some measure of touristic dispersion in an effort to avoid the disecono- 
mies of concentration. They are, for instance, heavily promoting the 
attractions of the archaeological site at Ban Chiang and the ruins at Pimai 
in Burinam. They also are trying to avoid saturation at the major centres 
by actively publicising regional festivals and historic sites. Attention is to 
be sia Soke to preventing the onset of environmental deterioration as tourist 

areas enjoy waxing popularity. The TAT has, nevertheless, to remain 
mindful of the income and employment effects of tourism; the benefits 
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that can accrue to poor rural areas of the country can be substantial. A 
number of studies carried out in other developing nations have demon- 
strated that tourist expenditure has represented a significant financial flow 
to less urbanised regions through the supplementation of farm incomes. 
The provision of accommodation and labour services has helped boost 
the regional economies of many erstwhile poor regions. If these benefits 
are to materialise, the supply of tourist facilities, including accommoda- 
tion and infrastructure, must be built up. 


Thailand’s tourism planners are pressing ahead with their schemes to 
redistribute tourist flows and so boost the incomes of outlying, poor 
regions. Regional cultural activities are to be promoted, ancient sites 
renovated and remote scenic regions are to be made more accessible to 
foreign and domestic tourists. Four towns in the north-central area— 
_ Sukhothai, Phitsanuloke, Tak and Kamphaeng Phet—have been desig- 
nated as special tourist development localities and it is probable that 
others will be listed for special tourist development programmes, The 
planners recognise that tourism, if correctly handled, could prove to be 
one of the most effective ways of tackling poverty in poor regions. At the 
same time, due attention has to be given to the problems arising from ` 
environmental damage, noise intrusion and the less tractable, but possibly 
more pervasive adverse effects of alien customs, mores and values on 
indigenous culture. While touristic happiness is deemed to depend on 
such amenities as warm sands, surfing and sex, the fantasy creation can 
be overdone and care has to be taken to ensure that Thai culture is not 
trivialised by the tourism boom. 


Earlier, in Thailand as in most other developing nations, tourism was 
organised on a piecemeal basis and the private sector was primarily res- 
ponsible for the provision and operation of tourist enterprises. With the 
setting up of national tourism administrations such as TAT to oversee 
the industry, tourism planning has increased in importance, but a major 
problem in the past was the lack of up-to-date data. This has, inter alia, 
militated against effective tourism planning and impeded assessments of 
the income and employment effects of tourism. While the problem is not 
unique to Thailand, the fact that tourism is such an economically impor- 
tant industry in that country makes the securing of timely and adequate 
data of paramount importance. 


Another difficulty which has surfaced has been the poor co-ordination 
between government departments involved in the tourist industry. The 
development of publicly-sponsored facilities and tourism infrastructure 
has not always been well meshed with those provided by the private sec- 
tor. The industry claims that the tourism promotional budget has been 
inadequate and TAT officials readily point out that, while tourism has 
blossomed, it would have done so even more with higher levels of promo- 
tional spending. The importance of tourism as a major export industry 
may generate higher levels of tourism promotion in the future, especially 
as rice exports face ever-increasing competition from other Asian pro- 
ducing nations. 
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Thailand has from time to time been plagued by political disturbances 
and has lived under the threat of external interference, but security ques- 
tions may well have diminished in importance. According to Colonel 
Somchai Hiranyakit, the governor of TAT, “Vietnamese incursion, prob- 
lems posed by refugees and piracy have not had as great an impact on 
Thailand’s tourism image as were thought’. Tourists from ASEAN coun- 
tries have not been stopped from visiting Thailand because of security 
fears and there is little evidence that it has been much of a deterrent to 
Western visitors either. 

Environmental concern is growing in Thailand as it is globally and 
there is a good deal of evidence to suggest that rapid rates of growth in 
tourism can pose difficulties for the preservation of the quality of the 
environment. The World Tourism Conference, held in October 1980 in 
Manila, drew attention to this problem. A passage in the so-called Manila 
Declaration indicated: 

Tourism resources at countries’ disposal consist of space, goods and values. It is 
therefore essential that resource use should not be carried out in an unregulated 
manner, otherwise there is the risk of the degradation or even destruction of 
these resources, .. . All tourism resources are the heritage of mankind. National 
communities and the whole international community must take the measures 
required for their preservation. 

Environmental protection is becoming recognised as crucial for the 
long-term health of the industry, since it is a truism that much tourism 
actually depends on scenic attractions. Tourism may eyen increase aware- 
ness of environmental issues on the part of the tourists themselves and 
thus help generate a growing lobby for environmental protection, which 
even the present sombre happenings must not be allowed to erode. 
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POEM 
THE NEXT EPISODE 


We're living in strangely smoothed times— 
Travelling tight; 

Gathering no moss; 

Making up new identities as we go along. 


Out in the audience, 

In our small boxes, in our little stalls, 

We reconstitute ourselves ever more rapidly 
According to newly transmitted fashion feelings; 
Search for texture in the touch of Denim— 

In squeaky clean hair; wholewheat bread; 

In the reassuring resonance of stereo tracks. 


Meanwhile, a dazzle away, 

Emotionally blind and polished as gold plate, 
Our new television favourites float free 
Above countless glossy plots; 

Figures without background or definition, 
Without entries in their passports— 

In other words; 

Ourselves 


Acrodynamically advanced. 

So we cheer and we cheer | 

The streamlined destabilised characters, 
We grow so to resemble. 

Who’d want it any other way? 


DAVID-R. MORGAN 
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A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF EUROPE 
AND THE WORLD 
by Sir John Biggs-Davison, M.P. 


HEY have changed the guard at the Kremlin and the Kremlinologists 

are wondering. Mr. Andropov is a very private man. Has the Soviet 

revolution perhaps reached a Bonapartist phase? Lord Rosebery 
described the policy of the Russian Empire as ‘silent, concentrated, 
perpetual, unbroken’. That has been no less true of Soviet imperialism 
than of the ‘Third Rome’ of the Tsars. It has been cautious, courting 
no undue risk in its ruthless grasping of opportunity and exploitation of 
Western weakness. Yet Moscow disposes of a huge military machine; 
and foreign adventure becomes more, not less, attractive to those presid- 
ing over inept bureancracy, ailing industry, and a collectivisation of 
agriculture that produced shortage instead of surplus, as it has almost 
everywhere that it has been imposed. Those who direct the Party and the 
State cannot but be aware of the cultural sterility of Marxist-Leninism, 
grating upon the deep spirituality of the Russian people and of the 
subject nationalities and persecuted faiths. 

Success abroad is the classic response to domestic failure. In Angola, 
Afghanistan and Poland, Moscow acted: the West reacted, mostly with 
words. This has been a time of tension in the Western camp both between 
Europeans and Americans—the pipeline sanctions were hardly the 
language of alliance!--and among Europeans themselves. It has been a 
time of popular disenchantment with the European Communities and the 
European idea. Britain is not alone in resenting the financial cost, unjustly 
assessed, and the petty meddling and proliferating bureaucracy of 
European institutions. 

Yet never was European solidarity more necessary to European survival. 
We cannot with confidence or decency rely forever on United States 
protection. How is it, the American taxpayer may ask, that those who 
outnumber the Russians and their Soviet subject peoples, and are more 
ingeniofis and inventive, expect the United States to risk itself for them? 

That is part of the argument for the maintenance and improvement of 
the British national deterrent contributing to the nuclear striking power 
of the Western alliance. Those who would shed them can argue their 
case in safety and freedom precisely because the danger of mutual 
annihilation has given Europe what must be the longest period of peace 
since the Roman Empire fell to the barbarians. 

It is a dire refiection—although Labour administrations have declined 
to redeem the pacifist pledges made in opposition—that the alternative 
Government (if that it be) stands for one-sided nuclear disarmament. As 
for the loonier Left, when I think of ‘nuclear-free zones’ I remember 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

It is no less a sombre reflection that the second party in the State 
appears committed to the withdrawal of the United Kingdom from the 
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European Communities. This at a time of its enlargement by Greece and 
the Iberian peninsula, countries of high strategic and historic importance 
to the European family of free nations. This at a time when improvements 
in budgetary and other matters are being patiently though sometimes with 
necessary acerbity secured by British Ministers in the British interest. 
However grotesque the Common Agricultural Policy, the disparity be- 
tween EEC and world food prices has been vastly narrowed. In any event, 
better a CAP of surplus than a Comecon CAP of rations and privation. 
British withdrawal would doom us to a siege economy which no doubt 
is what the ideologues of the far Left desire. 

Provided we build Europe in more equal partnership with the United 
States, keeping up our guard, keeping with our allies, maintaining military 
balance with the adversary and thus not opening ourselves to a nuclear 
first strike, free Europe need be neither dead nor Red. 


Hitherto it has been accepted that an East-West collision in NATO 
Europe is most unlikely, simply because NATO and nuclear armaments 
exist. However, the North can be out-flanked from the South and denied 
in the Third World the resources of survival Without Middle East oil 
and Southern African minerals, free Europe—not to speak of Japan— 
could be brought to the point of surrender without a single shot being 
fired or a single tank rolling to the Atlantic shores. 


- When the North Atlantic Treaty was concluded it mattered little that 
NATO ended at the Tropic of Cancer. Raw materials, minerals and oil 
were imported in large measure from regions of Commonwealth connec- 
tion and European colonial control in the Far East, Middle East and 
Africa. The trade routes were secured by American and British maritime 
power. The Soviet Navy had not yet graduated from coastal force to high 
seas flect. The Bear had not yet become a true amphibian. 

Leninism had from early revolutionary days planned m the Third 
World our destruction. But NATO, while adding to its European member- 
ship, remained, according to its Treaty, within its European theatre while 
Furope and the United States retreated from their Asian and African 
territories and positions, the Bear treading hard upon their heels to take 
over whether at Eden or Camranh Bay. In a sense Vietnam wes Suez 
writ large and long. 

If the alliance had taken the global view and secre the global direc- 
tory that de Gaulle, for one, urged, the map of the world, and indeed the 
world itself, would have been vastly different today. 

In the Falklands, gateway to Antarctica, guardian of a sea route vital 
since Panama became so vulnerable, the flag of Argentina might have 
been flying as an allied flag in a British-administered base under British 
sovereignty. When wounds have healed, that might yet come about. 

Latin-American countries and Commonwealth territories are Europe 
also, in a sense. They constitute ‘Europe Overseas’. When one surveys 
the chaos, incoherence, cruelty and uncertainty that afflicts much of the 
Third World one may wonder whether in time Europe must not return to 
lands from whence she has retreated. The connections are no longer 
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colonial; they are no less necessary to the safety and advancement of all 

Is this now happening in the Levant? Already, European troops are in 
Lebanon. The new Luso-Africa is not Salazar’s or Cactano’s or even 
Spinola’s; yet the Portuguese are being welcomed back to Angola, 
Mozambique, even Guinea-Bissau. In the Third World they often prefer 
the devil they know to the devil they have begun to fear. 

What conclusions may we then draw? 

First, we need not only NATO but ‘SATO’—a maritime organisation 
for the Southern Hemisphere stretching from Australasia through Africa 
to South America. 

Second, Rapid Deployment must be a European as well as an American 
concept. France in Zaire and other African republics, and Britain in the 
South Atlantic have demonstrated what they can do. 

Third, bases-—~‘facilities’ is the euphemism—should not be thrown 
away and bequeathed to potential foes. Had Britain not quit the Gulf 
against the wishes of rulers willing to pay for our troops, the world 
economy would be in better shape. You never know when you may need 
a Simonstown or an Ascension, a Djibouti or a Diego Garcia. Friends 
should not be betrayed: you may need them, too. 

Fourth, ask not for perfect and final solutions of problems which 
engage diplomats and UN and fascinate the media. I am thinking of 
Namibia and South Africa. Sometimes there is no solution save time 
and evolution. The West must hold on and soldier on. Nothing stands 
still in this dynamic world in what Churchill called ‘this terrible twentieth 
century’. We must be prudent, ever working for arms contro] and more 
normal relations with-the Soviet bloc. But we should not be purely 
defensive. Détente or no, Moscow regards it as a sacred duty to support 
wars of liberation, as defined in the Kremlin, while Russians, East 
Germans and Cubans aid, arm, train and indoctrinate guerrilla forces of 
the PLO, Polisario and SWAPO. Western powers are diffident in backing 
the resistance to Soviet imperialism in Angola, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Ogaden 
and Afghanistan. If we believe in the principles of self-determination and 
religious liberty, are they not applicable both to Afghanistan and to the 
Central Asian nationalities of the Soviet Union? Why should it be left 
to the Kremlin to decide which struggles are liberation struggles and 
which fighters are freedom fighters? Shall Cuba be allowed with impunity 
to stimulate Communist revolution in.the Caribbean? 

The Soviet Empire is described as a Socialist Commonwealth But 
there is no Dominion Status. Not yet. However, the Soviet Empire is not 
the only empire to be immune from dissolution. 

The right of self-determination has been universally proclaimed. It is 
in Europe that it is most flagrantly denied. Europe cannot remain for 
ever ‘half slave and half free’. Europe does not end at the Wall and the 
wire and the watch towers. Europe is more than a Market; she is a 
civilisation and a cause. Europe is much more than the Communities; 
but by their very existence the Europe that is still free exerts a strong 
attraction upon the Europe that will in God’s time be free again. 
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A SHORT WALK IN LANGUEDOC 
by Bryn Gunnell 


E reached the causse late in the afternoon, looking for a place to 

camp, and had to make do with a small patch of grass sheltered 

from the north wind by a juniper bush, an ash-tree and a viperish 
heap of stones. Aching stone; nothing but stone; the ground on all sides 
plated with white stones that ten generations of stone-pickers could not 
shift. 

Garrigue ... The very name is rough on the tongue. It comes, they say, 
from an old Gaulish word meaning oak. The whole area was oak forest 
once, but the shepherds of neolithic times burnt it to make room for their 
flocks; the glass-blowers of the Middle Ages used the wood to feed their 
furnaces and, in the eighteenth century, the last of the great trees fell 
under the axes of the shipbuilders. 

Here, at Les Rocades, there are a few durmast oaks—wiry and wind- 
wrenched—a spiky almond-tree and a ruined farm. Growing inside it is 
a full-bodied horse-chestnut, fust tented with new leaves, that has elbowed 
the walls aside and butted its head through the roof. 

Les Rocades is the kind of place that, forbidding at first, grows on you. 
harsh, arid and empty, with a bite to it 

Above its bitter beauty the high-arched April sky shimmers like taut 
blue silk. The keen wind pushes all day from the north, flurries the 
sad-voiced bushes and sighs and grumbles among the rocks. 

A solitary place, and silent, until you listen. Apart from the wind, there 
are other slight sounds—something like the quiet crackle of flames or 
waves of whispering, and all the time you feel you are being watched. 

Last night, at sunset, there were lenticular clouds, wind-rounded, 
whale-seamed, high up in the west, and they are there this morning, in 
exactly the same place, like piled platters. 

Last night the skewed moon stared down like a leopard’s head at the 
while fields of stone. Foxes barked, now near, now far; more a husky 
sneeze than a bark. The wind dragged drily through the bushes and 
punched the roof of the tent. 

Before the sun rose, and while the moon was still shining, a dunnock 
sang, quails began to pip and suddenly there came a series of yelps, 
followed by volleys of diabolical chattering, sounds I could not place. 

A tall shoulder of cloud whitened; it was dawn. In the cold clear light 
one could see the sea, thirty miles away, and the swampy delta where the 
boling green Herault slackens pace and coils on itself before it meets the 
walking waves. 

The expanding light held its breath; then an aura like a candle’s warmly 
swelled and the red tongue of the sun slid up above the horizon. As the 
first blade of sunlight struck across the causse and yellowed the ribby 
mountains that rise behind it, corn buntings began to wheeze and a wood- 
lark circled above the tent, slowly paying out his coils of honey. 

April here is the time of relenting. In summer there is nothing but 
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simmering air and cicada bronze—all life hidden under stone and bark— 
but now a sudden sting of green has come: encampments of pale yellow. 
Provincial orchids appear, growing straight out of the stony ground among 
grape hyacinths that give off a thick smell if you bend and bump your 
nose against their bubs, and there are battalions of tall asphodels, silt 
brown when closed, boldly white, ochre and whiskered when open. 

Our water supply—one water bag and two leather bottles—is to be 
had from the nearest farm, a small stone house with a tipsy red roof 
that hangs on the edge of the causse overlooking the plain. 

The farmer’s wife, a woman of indeterminate age with straight coarse 
hair, a shapeless dress, thick legs in woollen stockings and a distraught 
look, always asks us the time by way of greeting and keeps on repeating 
her question. It is her job to look after the sheep, and she sits most of 
the day in a small chair on a hillock, staring into the distance. Her 
husband, a burly littl man with curved eyebrows and lustrous eyes, 
curiously horse-like and wary, bas a mixture of nobility and caution in 
his face. He wears an old sweat-stained felt hat and a long jacket; speaks 
a rubbly language of his own out of the side of his mouth and, spreading 
his arms out towards his stony acres, bellows ‘On est pauvre, mais on 
est librel!’ 

Round the farm the cherry blossom is out in chalky clouds against a 
black backdrop of holm oaks. The frisky olive trees are shot with silvery 
young growth that tosses in the sun and makes a sound of water. 

“Well, the baker calls,’ they said, ‘but nobody else. The nearest shop 
is at Uzan. You pass through Vairel on the way, but the grocer there has 
packed up. A good hour’s walk down, and reckon nearly two for climbing 
back.’ 

We set off. It was more like a Yugoslav road than a French one: 
crinkum-crankum and so dusty the larks were basking on it; a road all 
in loops, like a snake taking its ease on the mountainside. Tree heather 
with its masses of loose white flowers danced all along it among bursts of 
spiny broom and rosemary that smelt of clean stone. 

The sun grew warmer, the wind less keen; the smell of spring came up 
at us in hot, sappy puffs. We had almost reached the bottom when I heard 
the sound I had been unable to recognise just before dawn and there, in a 
wayside crack-willow, was a great spotted cuckoo. Such a long graceful 
tail; a mantle ringed with large white eyes; the head scruffy and crested 
with a punkish quiff; the underparts creamy yellow, and yellow the 
jannissary’s trousers. 

It sat quite still, not ten yards away, only showing its anxiety by becom- 
ing longer and longer. Then it swung slidingly out of the tree, gave a 
whoop and a dry cackle and flew off, pursued by a couple of angry 
magpies which seemed to know it had its eye on their nest. A curious 
bird, an escapee from the savannah; the voice harsh and kookaburra-like. 

Vairel was asleep like a snail in a froth of cherry blossom. Nothing 
stirred in the village square and, as they had said, there was no shop. 

We walked beside a quick little tawny river for a mile or so, past 
meadows roaring with buttercups. The hills fell away and there was only a 
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sea of vineyards, separated by stone walls. The writhing black vinestocks 
were girlish, crowned with circlets of tender green; the rows stretched 
right to the horizon in Vs and spokes, like an Escher design, and all along 
the banks and trenches stood tall flap-eared irises, backed by a silvery 
smoke of olive trees, 

Uzan is a typical little town of the plain—a testudo-shaped huddle of 
red roofs. The short main street is lined with sober two-storeyed houses of 
pale yellow stone and plane trees, now spitting green. The public Bains- 
Douches, from which comes a merry twitter of cisterns, leaks all over 
the road. It is next to the bowling ground of tamped earth and wooden 
boards where the locals throw the bowls with a slow, old-mannish lob 
from the hips and intently watch the steel go winking across the dust. 
The onlookers sit on benches in the shade, the older men leaning on 
sticks and talking in Occitan (men only begin to use their local language 
when they are decidedly middle-aged; it seems to be a sign that they feel 
socially secure). 

Outside the town hall were two large posters, one informing the in- 
habitants that they were soon to be honoured with a visit from Teddy 
Boy, ses ours comédiens et animaux savants; the other advertising a local 
pilgrimage fixed for Easter Monday. The pilgrimage promised great things 
besides spiritual pabulum: 

A votre disposition: confesseurs, sacristains, buvette, totlettes, parc 
ombragé. Il est prudent d’apporter chaises pliantes et piquenique. The 
pilgrimage has, in fact, become a rather tame affair, attended by pallid 
sons of the well-to-do, do-gooder girls in blue uniforms and those on the 
brink of eternity, but it has an interesting history. Not so long ago, the 
towns’ people used to gather on Easter Monday and climb a nearby hill 
where they made omelettes and drank wine to celebrate Easter. Quite 
recently, the local field society excavated the site and discovered that, 
on that very hill, there had been a druidical temple where the spring rites 
were performed. 

I spent a good part of the morning in a grocer’s shop run by a charming 
woman of fifty or so with green cyes and a melting smile. Never have 
I waited so long to buy a lump of gruyère, six oranges and g bar of 
chocolate. There were three queues at the cash desk; one was made up 
of jostling, determined Spanish women, all of about the same age and 
all talking at once at the top of their voices, who gave orders in Spanish 
and were answered in Occitan. The second queue consisted of one 
Moroccan lady and her seven children, while the third, which hovered 
uncertainly in the middle, was composed of two retired Parisians—bad- 
tempered as usual—and myself. 

The locals—if such they could be called—were served. first, as was 
only right. Nobody paid; instead, every purchase—and there were moun- 
tains of them—was laboriously entered in a thumbed exercise book that 
lay on the counter. After missing my turn at least four times I edged to 
the front, stood manfully between the two converging ranks and boldly 
placed the oranges on the scales. There was a slight lull in the general 
commotion and a titter or two. 
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From Uzan we walked on to another village to look up some old 
friends. It was vineyards all the way. Hoopoes were calling on every side 
—smoky puffs of sound—and Bonelli’s warblers were singing in the willow 
groves. The world was young and blue and wide. 

It was so warm when we arrived that we were able to have lunch in the 
garden and were served with a very Elizabethan dish—the genuine mince 
pie, called les petits påtés in Languedoc—made of minced mutton, brown 
sugar, cinnamon and spices baked in flaky pastry and washed down with 
a tricky local wine, qui se laisse boire, as they say. 

The village has a fifteenth century bastion church with a flery red 
roof. The churchyard, shaded by Aleppo pines, is very inviting, so 
inviting, in fact, that the old men take their siesta there when it is very 
hot, lying stretched out on the cool gravestones. One tomb in particular 
caught my eye—a Victorian Gothic monstrosity erected to the memory 
of one ‘Eileen O’Donnell: la plus parfaite et la plus fidèle des épouses.’ 

Acres of small poplars, all in bronze leaf, ran down to the river where 
there was a vast old vintry with dream holes in the thick walls which 
make ideal nesting sites for the hoopoes. We sat for a while by the 
mediaeval mill that rises like a small castle from the swirling green 
waters, and then it was time to go. Philippe gave us a lift back to Les 
Rocades, but made a detour to show us one of his favourite spots, a half 
ruined building of lemony, lizard-skimmed stone, beautifully squared and 
fitted together, partly hidden by brambles. It was once a spinning mill 
where the solid broad cloth known as drap de Mazamet was made, and it 
was owned by a Huguenot family. In 1703, when the persecution of 
Protestants, the dragonnade and child kidnapping were at their worst, 
the king’s Intendant dispossessed the owners and took over the factory. 
The new manager he installed was unable to run the mill satisfactorily 
so, irony of ironies, he sent to Holland for Dutch spinners, most of whom 
turned out to be Protestants, to replace those who had been dismissed 
or, if they resisted, sent to the galleys in Marseille. 

From this headland of rock one has a grand view of the plain. All 
around us are towers of black and green cyes—the great spurge—and 
clumps of wild leek. Immediately below is a long sloping sleeve of wet 
green, fed by some hidden spring, and a flock of sheep grazing in half 
moons, all facing the same way. The shepherd stands motionless, leaning 
on his staff, just looking; a line of stunted oaks behind him, and a hill 
of stone. 

The long-legged sheep, their backs oily in the slanting light, change 
position, flow forwards, stop, move on again in compact little rushes. The 
shepherd watches. 

The sun is setting. The sheep are being shaken out through a gap in a 
stone wall into another field, leaving a golden haze of dust behind them. 
The shepherd has disappeared. 

By the time we had made some soup—to which the wild leeks were 
added—and had sat down to eat, it was already dusk. A nightingale, 
which must have arrived today, began to choke and sob in a thorny 
thicket. The moon rose, and winds of long ago blew through the ash-tree. 
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OUR LADY OF MOZAMBIQUE 
by André van Dam 


The whole education of women ought to be relative to men: to please 
them; to educate them when young; to care for them when grown; to 
counsel them; and to make life sweet and agreeable to them. 
(J. J. Rousseau’s Emile) 

T a time when women are Prime Ministers of the Central African 

Republic, Iceland, India, Norway and the United Kingdom, and 

chair Europe’s Parliament, one might expect them to also play a 
key role in the coming-of-age of the Third World. This anticipation is 
all the more logical if the emancipation of the Third World depends on 
that of its women. 

Yet half the Third World’s women are today literally drawers of water 
and still too often hewers of wood. This may seem far-fetched in a coun- 
try like England, where currently one quarter of all women have college 
degrees of some sort, and 35% of the workforce is made up of women. 
Yet one glance at history suffices to confirm how recent is the acquisi- 
tion of such women’s rights. 

At the turn of the century, only one country on earth allowed women 
to vote on equal terms with men: New Zealand. This did not happen in 
Holland until 1920, and in Switzerland until 1971. Presently, only seven 
countries have not yet granted women’s suffrage, and all but one 
(Liechtenstein) are orthodox Moslem nations. And according to UNICEF, 
many Arab women who are indeed enfranchised to vote, do not take 
advantage of this right. This does not surprise America’s women, half of 
whom do not vote in presidential elections. And in Europe, where women 
outnumber men by some 4 million, few women run for Parliament. 

It comes, therefore, as no surprise that neither in the rich nor in the 
poor countries women play a significant role in the bringing about of a 
new international order. There are, of course, women such as the Baroness 
Jackson (Barbara Ward) who, chairing the Society for International 
Development, tirelessly championed the need for a genuine ‘north-south 
dialogue.’ There are also activists, like Hazel Henderson, who adfocate a 
lesser demand by the north on scarce resources so as to accommodate 
the resource-poor Third World nations. And there are women like Dame 
Judith Hart, England’s ex-minister of Development, Inga Thorsson, 
Sweden’s under-secretary of State, and Ruth Hinerfeld, president of the 
US League of Women Voters, who participate actively in the north-south 
dialogue. But by and large the female voices clamouring for a more 
equitable world order are few or subdued, compared to those demanding 
woman’s liberation, a clean earth, or social security. 

The same holds good for the Third World. There are vocal champions 
of the cause such as Mary Chinery-Hesse of Ghana, Loretta Makasiar of 
the Philippines, and Carmen Miró of Chile; but they cannot prevent 
rampant machismo (in whatever form) remaining the number one cause 
of underdevelopment of the Third World. - 
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From the research undertaken by the Worldwatch Institute’s Kathleen 
Newland we learn that in China 30% of the members of the communes 
must be women. Women occcupy one sixth of the seats in Guinea’s 
regional assemblies. In Guinea-Bissau two out of five members of each 
village committee must be women; yet these are exceptions rather than 
the rule. According to UNICEF, in the Third World there are half as 
many women as men who are illiterate. In practice, most women are 
still barred from education. 


According to Ingrid Palmer, a consultant to the United Nations, the 
last nine years have witnessed slow progress, at any rate in the perception 
of the role of women in Third World development. For instance, in 1974, 
at the United Nations World Conference on population in Rumania, many 
resolutions referred to parents and couples rather than women when 
discussing family planning, implying that the final decision about the 
number of births and spacing was taken by the men. The same conference 
failed to propose changes in the role of women as unpeid family labourers. 
The conference produced no special resolution on maternal nutrition, or 
on any other topic bearing upon the specific well-being of women. The 
conference created the impression that the existing gross inequities 
between the sexes either did not exist or did not matter. 


About two months later, the United Nations World Conference on food 
(Italy) did acknowledge the important role of women in the production, 
processing and marketing of food, and in family nutrition. However, the 
conference made no reference to the specific needs and roles of women 
in agrarian reforms or in land tenure. The role of women in training was 
mentioned once, and then timidly. While the need to improve nutrition 
was, of course, played up considerably, the issue was rather diluted by the 
bland call on governments ‘to promote equal rights and responsibilities 
for men and women in order that the energy, talent and ability of women 
be fully utilised in partnership with men in the battle against world 
hunger’. 

The breakthrough, at least conceptually, arrived in 1975, on the occas- 
ion of the United Nations World Conference on women, held in Mexico. 
It the& dawned upon the international development community that there 
can be no genuine development and progress in the Third World unless 
and until the role of women therein is clearly identified and promoted 
Yet, that conference paid only lip service to the need to eliminate the 
difference between boys and girls in educational enrolment, and to the 
need to develop special training programmes for girls and women in rural 
areas; yet the conference was the first to recommend the right of women 
to also decide upon the number and spacing of their children. 


The next United Nations World Conference dealt with habitat. 
Although the Third World’s women spend far more time than other 
women in their homes (which are a hundred times more rudimentary than 
the one to which, for instance, European women are accustomed) the 
above conference all but overlooked this aspect. Recommendations did 
concern the importance of habitat to children, the elderly, the handicapped 
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and the disabled, but there was no mention of the resources specifically 
required by women to secure a habitat in which they can care for their 
children, parents, and the handicapped. To subsume mothers’ interests 
under fathers’ interests in home planning seems a serious mistake. Ms. 
Palmer rightfully suggests that a more commanding declaration should 
have specified the need to relieve women’s tensions at crowded communal 
water taps, at washing points in polluted water areas, and also having to 
work while monitoring their children’s activities. 


One month later, the United Nations conducted a world conference on 
employment, income distribution and social progress. Unfortunately, this 
conference failed to deal specifically with the women’s need for remunera- 
tive employment or their role in food production. At this conference not 
even lip service was paid to equal pay in wages policies (sic), or to 
women’s equal rights in land reforms. The idea of maternity leave in 
labour contracts did not come up, although recognition of extreme over- 
work by women was prominent. The key issue, namely that unpaid 
female family labour does produce a marketed commodity which is under 
the strict control of men, was buried in the discussions. 


The United Nations World Conference, held in Argentina, produced a 
remarkable document called Water, women and development. The role 
of women as drawers of water was dramatically underlined, and in the 
following year, the rapidly rising concern over the role of women in 
development continued in the United Nations World Conference on 
desertification (Kenya, 1977). 

This growing trend of recognising women’s special plight in develop- 
ment continued at the United Nations World Conference on racial dis- 
crimination in Switzerland in 1978. The conference declaration clearly 
stated that ‘whenever there is racial discrimination, women are often 
doubly discriminated against’ and made suggestions to remedy this situa- 
tion. Yet, when the United Nations convened its world conference on 
technical co-operation among developing countries (Argentina, 1978), 
only 40 out of the 600 delegates were women, and only 4 out of 250 
paragraphs of the background documents were devoted to the technical 
development of women. The female representative of Mozambiqu8 right- 
fully declared that ‘Women are the most unequal of unequals; the whole 
of mankind will be free when woman gains her proper place in the new 
international economic order’. Perhaps as a result, the conference made 
reference to ‘the integration of women and youth in development’, and 
cited as an example the African Training and Research Centre for 
Women. 


Primary health care was covered by a United Nations World Confer- 
ence in Soviet Russia in 1978 which stressed the importance of women as 
nurses, midwives, nutritionists, and the need for preventive rather than 
curative medicine in the Third World. For the first time, a statement was 
adopted that read (literally): it is also important to encourage men to 
take a greater interest in health care. Yet, the conference’s 22 key re- 
commendations make no reference to women. 
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Fortunately, this serious ommission was corrected in the United Nations 
World Conference on rural development (Italy, 1979). Its agenda specifical- 
ly dealt with the equality of legal status of women and women’s access 
to rural services. It recognised that ‘landless women are becoming 
redundant to the economy with fewer work opportunities, while landed 
women are increasingly working for male heads of households with 
diminishing influence over household produce and income, a state of 
affairs which is accentuating dualism between classes of women and 
between sexes’. This candid statement then Ied to a major recommenda- 
tion: ‘A key to the impact of rural development and agrarian reform on 
women in primarily agricultural economies may be found in changes in 
their access to, and control of, the allocation of production resources, 
a matter usually given little attention by planners’. 

The United Nations World Conference held in Austria in 1979 on 
science and technology in development recognised the importance of the 
role played by women in planning and implementing the application of 
science and technology in development. The dearth of women in this 
conference confirmed the prevailing suspicion that science and technology 
in development would strengthen the international male technocratic elite. 
Yet a resolution adopted on ‘Women, science and technology’ finally 
reflected the growing mood that women might benefit more than men 
from a new international order. 


The future of the international order, and the role of women therein, 
will depend upon our individual and joint ability to strike a chord with 
concerned citizens. The time of rhetoric should now be over, as is amply 
proven by the failure of the most recent United Nations World Conference 
on women (Denmark 1980), and the lack of echo of the two Brandt 
reports, a major study undertaken by eighteen of the world’s renowned 
and motivated politicians chaired by Germany’s ex-chancellor way 
Brandt. 

It is important to realise the fate of the average Third World woman 
day after day, year after year. The following is a portrait of the African 

woman, accurately describing the life of 80% of that continent’s 
femal population: 


ea ee Ge eee ee 
some nine to ten hours h planting, weeding harvesting. She 
food and fuel home from the lahore lage glee a a 
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clothes, minds the children, and generally cares for the household. She 
cesses and stores food and markets excess produce, carries heavy loads in It 
terrain. She must also attend to the f s social obligations such as weddings 
and funerals. She may have to provide for herself and her children. 
much of the she may labour for 15 to 16 hours each day and she works 
this way until she delivers her baby, frequently resuming work within a day or 
two of delivery. 


As a welcome contrast, in Ghana a vocational training scheme teaches 
women to make soap, pottery and machine embroidery; while in Central 
America women are encouraged to supplemient grain diets by growing 
fruits and vegetables and raising poultry. In Nepal, women are trained 
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to teach community development in school curricula. 

Each concerned citizen can thus contribute to the cause which ‘our 
lady of Mozambique’ stated so eloquently at the United Nations con- 
ference on discrimination, and which is worth repeating: 


Women are the most unequal of unequals; the whole of mankind will be free 
when woman gains her proper place in the new international order. 
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International Women’s Day was observed at UN Headquarters on 8 
March 1983 with a round-table discussion on the topic: The Exploited 
Half, Women—The World’s Poorest. The moderator was Ms. Gloria 
Steinem, Editor of MS magazine; the panellists mcluded eight women 
active in trade union movements and grassroots organisations concerned 
with women and poverty. 


—_— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
IS TELEVISION AN ART? 
Dear Madam, 


John Elsom’s ‘Streams of Light’ article, (Contemporary Review No. 
1402, VoL 241) and the resulting correspondence, (Contemporary Review 
No. 1404, Vol. 242) makes excellent reading as we digest the implica- 
tions of the communications revolution. So I was brought to a sudden 
halt by a dusty opinion going back to the carly days of television in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

John Barnie in your correspondence columns writes thus: 

No matter how entertaining, Informative, or educational television may be, It’s a 


passive activity which in prolonged doses... not only fails to stimulate the mind, 
but impairs our ability to think and feel as human beings in a real world. 


What spectres this raises of television’s early days—shades of televisual 
transmitted diseases as our youth slouches in front of the box; enormous 
guilt complexes as we settled down to an evening’s viewing; adults 
unctuously announcing their motives for buying a set... for the children, 
the news, certain programmes only...as they sidled off to watch ‘The 
Appleyards,’ ‘Dr. Who’ or “The Forsyte Saga.’ 

Why has television this awesome reputation for inflicting such terrible 
mental and physical damage? 

Firstly, I believe because there are few or no written words associated 
with it. This of course applies to painting, but painting is art hung in 
galleries and therefore all right. Secondly, it is not live as in the live arts 
and therefore not art as is theatre, ballet, opera or a concert. Yet all 
these require us to sit as passive recipients, as does television. Thirdly, 
the pictures move. Moving pictures, whether they are television, film or 
video, have a history of not being quite art, rather an opiate for the 
masses, irrespective of the quality of the composition, dialogue, storyline 
or overall direction. Fourthly, when pictures do not move but come in 
the form of a photograph or comic strip, much heartrending has gone 
into their status as an art form. Since the live arts, paintings and indeed 
books“are considered superior, there is a tendency to overlook the hordes 
of bored schoolchildren who are dragged round art galleries and pass into 
adulthood hating them; the innumerable bad productions of Shakespeare, 
enough to deaden anyone’s interest bar the most hardened addict, and the 
death sentence guaranteed to any good book once it is consigned to the 
‘O’ level syllabus. 

Consequently, we overlook the stimulus of ‘Blue Peter which gets 
children doing things, the greater awareness of the natural world from 
‘The Word About Us’ programme, the immense service done to literature 
when a book is serialised and libraries are swamped by enquiries for the 
title, the increased active interest in many different sports and other 
outside activities as a result of television coverage, the reaction and 
outrage when confronted with plays such as ‘Cathy Come Home’ or “The 
Boys from the Blackstuff’, the immense interest aroused when an Open 
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University programme receives wider transmission, not to mention the 
sheer joy of ‘Morecambe and Wise.’ 


Passive indeed! Television is no more or less passive than any other 
art form. It has its dross and its jewels like the others. It absorbs, as Mr. 
Barnie correctly points out, an immense amount of talent, but it also 
creates an enormous amount. Yes, it does have the potential for absorbing 
a potential revolution, but this overlooks the extent of other peculiar 
activities carried on in these islands, just as capable of doing the same 
job. Television is as good or bad as we the consumers allow it to be. 
But to single it out in the manner of Mr. Barnie is to totally ignore its 
potential for good. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD GRIST 
Washington, Tyne-and-Wear. 


THE STOP POLIO CAMPAIGN 
Dear Madam, 

May I draw the attention of your readers to the recently launched 
Stop Polio Campaign? 

Three doses of vaccine put into a child’s mouth will protect him or her 
from polio for life. Save the Children’s Stop Polio campaign is doing 
just that for every child under two in three countries in Southern Africa— 
Malawi, Lesotho and Swaziland. We are collaborating with the govern- 
ments concerned and the World Health Organisation to set up and 
maintain immunisation programmes which will reach all children at risk— 
thereby eliminating polio for ever from these countries. This is the 
beginning. Over the next twenty-five years, our Stop Polio campaign will 
reach out to embrace every country in the world where polio still kills or 
cripples. Discussions have been held with senior health staff from countries 
throughout Africa, South East Asia and the South Pacific about palio and 
immunisation. All our programmes now provide for immunisation against 
all of the vaccine preventable diseases of childhood. To stop polio we need 
money to buy the vaccine, to transport it, to maintain it at the correct 
temperature, and to distribute it to the children. 

Full particulars about the project and arrangements for making 
donations may be obtained from The Save the Children Fund. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dr. PETER POORE, 
Medical Officer, 
STOP POLIO Campaign. 


Registered Office: 

The Save the Children Fund, 

May neater pe galery ag ar Raa 

Cam , London SE5 8RD. Tel: 01-703 5400. 
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JEANE KIRKPATRICK AND US FOREIGN POLICY 


The Reagan Phenomenon and other Speeches on Foreign Policy. Jeane J. 

Kirkpatrick, American Enterprise Institute. 

Perhaps Mrs. Jeane Kirkpatrick, the US Permanent Representative at the 
UN, is best known in Britain because of the ambiguous position she took 
in June 1982 on the Falklands crisis. After supporting a British veto on the 
UN Security Council resolution condemning the British reaction to the 
Argentinian invasion of the Falklands, she then said that had instructions 
from Alexander Haig, then US Secretary of State, arrived in time, she would 
not have condemned but abstained, indicating a certain ambiguity not only 
in her own position but in that of the American government. This ambiguity 
was not of her doing, yet it indicates the undertying ambiguity of the US when 
the interests of her long-time ally, Britain, conflict with those of the Third 
World, whose ‘arena’ the UN has become. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick was a professor of politics at Georgetown University in 
Washington and a resident scholar at the American Enterprise Institute—which 
is to the right of centre in the American spectrum—and a Democrat when 
she came to the President’s notice. She had, however, written widely and her 
articles expressed views he endorsed. This was especially so of her article in 
Commentary (November 1979) critical of Carter’s policies. She helped to found 
the Coalition for a Democratic Majority, a group of Conservative Democrats. 
Although in 1976 still a supporter of Jimmy Carter, she became critical of the 
Preaident’s foreign policy thereafter, and during President Reagan's campaign 
‘in 1980 she became a member of his foreign policy advisory board. On his 
victory in November 1980 she reached her eminence as his appointee as US 
Permanent Representative to the UN. 

In this book she prints addresses on a wide range of subjects inside the UN 
as well as outside it, and on each of them she is at once informed, incisive and 
challenging. Read at a sitting, they throw a fresh light on the significance of 
the change of direction in the US in 1980: that election was more than a change 
of President but one of those elections that is truly a turning pomt—a re- 
aligning election in the jargon of the political science profession, similar to 
1932 when Franklin Roosevelt was elected. It was evident not only in Reagan’s 
own election but in the scale of Republican success in the Senate, giving it a 
control of that body for the first time in more than two decades, in the defeat 
of many conspicuous liberal Democrats, and in the election of Republicans to 
state governorships and to state legislatures. There was/is a new grouping of 
interest blocs, a new Republican coalition similar to the reconstitution of the 
Democratic party at the onset of the Depression. In Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s view, 
the 1980 election marked the end of the New Deal era in domestic affairs and 
the end of the Vietnam era in foreign affairs. It was the end of detente, and 
an indication that US foreign policy was a foreign policy of peace through 
strength and resolution. 

A number of themes ron through the book. Ambassador Kirkpatrick deals 
repeatedly with human rights and she rightly and courageously condemns the 
hypocrisy of much that is said on human rights in the UN. 
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It is a sad comment on the UN that recent American delegates like Daniel 
Moynihan and now Mrs. Kirkpatrick have had to say such things in the 
councils of the UN, but at least they have had the courage to do so. She, like 
her predecessor (now a Senator for New York), has not been afraid to stand 
alone. She is scornful of rhetoric about rights, emphatic about the value of 
constitutions and institutions rather than words. 

She ranges widely, from Africa to Israel and repeatedly to the problems of 
Latin America. She identifies in a freah and vigorous fashion the various power 
blocs in the UN and not least the role of the new states in the NAM group, 
the Non-Aligned Movement. She is under no illusions. Even if the refugee 
programme and the work of the specialised agencies of the UN are impressive, 
the organisation is in ‘a profound and deepening crisis’. Its denunciations are 
often matters of rhetoric and ritual. Its debates are intensely ideological. The 
US and Israel are always picked out for criticism, even though the US bears 
the cost of at least a quarter of the budget. Everything is predictable and 
politicised. This is a stimulating and valuable book, the work of an activist 
and participant that, nevertheless, has about it the qualities of scholarship and 
objectivity. 

And it pleases the reviewer that a professor on leave should, on coming 
back to academe from the heights or depths of UN politics, be able to tell 
a commencement audience that she was there as of right, and that in her 
fifteen years of teaching she had graded at least 10,000 examinations, at least 
3,500 term papers, read at least 100 dissertations, given at least 3,000 lectures, 
attended 4,714 Committee meetings and eaten 892 hot dogs. And from these 
sources, or from her talents and experience, she was able to give a sparkling 
commencement address. Bravo, professor! 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


AN AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 1874-1915 
Churchill 1874-1915. Ted Morgan. Jonathan Cape. £12.50. 


After reviewing in this journal the careful, classic volumes of Martin 
Gilbert’s definitive life of Churchill, it is a strange experience to look back to 
those earlier years through the eyes of an American journalist. Actually, the 
name Ted Morgan is an anagram for the author’s real name: de Gramont; he is 
an unusual phenomenon, a Frenchman naturalised American and Pulitzer 
prize-winning journalist who has already written a remarkable biography of 
Somerset Maugham. Anthony Powell has described this earlier book as ‘a very 
good read’. I am inclined to use some of the same words about this Churchill 
book; of course, he had the benefit of Martin Gilbert’s massive research and 
pieced together from it and from many other sources a racy narrative account 
of Churchill’s first forty years, Childhood, Soldiering, Fame, Parliament, 
followed by lively experience as a Minister in four major Government Depart- 
ments and ending with the Dardanelles and resignation. 
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On Thursday, November 18, 1915, Churchill was on his way to France to 
join his old regiment. ‘In less than two weeks he would be forty-one and now 
his life was a shambles. He might never hold office again. At least he had lasted 
longer than his father, who had resigned as Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
age of thirty-seven, wrecking a brilliant career,’ so writes Ted Morgan. 
Winston, nearly ten years later, became Chancellor of the Exchequer, working 
alongside Neville Chamberlain and under Baldwin. Without a Second World 
War he would probably never have become Prime Minister. 

I disagree with some of Mr. Morgan’s judgements and have found one or two 
rather obvious though minor errors of fact: but I agree that Winston was a 
complex bundle of contradictions. Above all, he believed in his own star right 
to the end. 

Mr. Morgan tells how, in 1913, Winston lost what he called his ‘ethereal 
virginity’; he learned to fly with pioneer aviators. Everyone, including F. E. 
Smith, warned him not to fly solo. Only when his darling Clemmie obtained a 
promise from him, did he reluctantly agree never to fly solo. I mention this 
characteristic Winston endeavour for one reason only—to tell a true story. 
Once, in 1937, when returning, as Civil Lord of the Admiralty, from a long 
overseas journey, I changed planes in Paris and Winston, en route from the 
South of France, entered the same plane. He offered me a drink and then 
asked me what height we were flying. When he realised that we were climbing, 
he stood up in the plane and said: ‘I now perceive that we're leaving below us 
the fiecky, fleecy, foamy clouds; we are, as it were through an aperture, pierc- 
ing the immortal blue. I have within me a sense of exaltation. Some people 
would call it religion.” Then he sat down again. What a man! What a life; and 
how impossible to encapsulate in ‘matter-moulded forms of speech.’ 


KENNETH LINDSAY 


JULIA STRACHEY 
Julia, A Portrait by Herself and Frances Partridge. Gollancz. £10.95. 


It is a good thing that young Mr. David Plante did not become acquainted 
with Julia Strachey (1901-1979) because, if he had met her, he would undoubt- 
edly have included her in his gallery of Difficult Women (Gollancz, 1983) 
together with Sonia Orwell, Jean Rhys and Germaine Greer. And that would 
have been an inelegant introduction to a gifted and tormented life whose 
vagaries have until now been scarcely glimpsed in the ramulose chronicles of 
Bloomsbury. Michael Holroyd, for example, did not have space or inclination, 
during Julia’s lifetime, to tell the reader much more than of her relationship 
to Lytton Strachey (viz: daughter of one of his older brothers, Oliver (1874- 
1960), by his first brief marriage to Ruby Mayer, a flighty German-Swiss 
damsel) and the fact that she was the author of two novels, Cheerful Weather 
for the Wedding (Hogarth, 1932) and The Man on the Pier (John Lehman, 
1951). As she appears in outline in Holroyd as one of the consolers at Ham 
Spray after Lytton’s death, or as the Hvely, charming recipient of Carrington’s 
letters (Carrington, Jonathan Cape, 1970), one scarcely guesses the turmoil of 
her private life, notwithstanding her two marriages. 

Frances Partridge, following her late-flowering memoir, A Pacifist’s War 
(Hogarth, 1978), in which Julla Strachey makes a number of eccentric appear- 
ances, was a close friend and the ideal writer to compile Julia's Life, skilfully 
editing and knitting together chunks of autobiographical material with letters 
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and diaries and her own commentary, to make a whole that is compelling 
reading for anyone without an aversion to the period, and every bit as good as 
Julia’s novels—probably better. The classic biographer’s cache of papers was 
revealed to Frances Partridge when she expressed an interest in Julia’s un- 
finished memoirs, after her death, and Julia’s second husband, Sir Lawrence 
Gowing, presented her with two very large suit-cases containing a fearful 
hotch-potch of cross-referenced manuscripts decorated with clusters of paper- 
clips, like barnacles on a rock. Some of the autobiographical matter is exten- 
sively written over and polished to perfection, especially the early section, 
describing in nostalgic, sensuous detail JuHa’s childhood in India, where Oliver 
Strachey, whose fleece was not of the whitest, found himself acting as Traffic 
Superintendent with the East India Railway Company. That sun-slanted para- 
dise inside Venetian blinds, where parakeets slept in their cages on the long 
verandah of the bungalow as Papa played Bach and Schumann on his upright 
piano in the shaded sitting-room, once lost, was never regained when the five- 
year-old Julia was, in effect, rejected by both parents, whose marriage was 
ending, and despatched to Kensington to the care of Old Scotch Nanny and 
Aunt Elinor Rendel Thenceforth, already harbouring the eccentric if talented 
Strachey inheritance, Julia was a damaged personality, a stranger and alone. 
Her night-time crying distressed her cousins. Cruelly soon, there was a second 
rejection, when Alys Russell, herself rejected by Bertrand Russell, who, with 
her brother, Logan Pearsall Smith, had next given Julia a home, in a sudden 
outburst of Quaker candour and sincerity, announced after breakfast, ‘I always 
feel so bad—so awfully sorry——that I can never be really fond of thee... I 
mean that I can't give thee the love that thee’s own mother would have given. 
It’s awful that I can never give thee proper affection.’ To the startled recipient 
of these words, the effect was of an earthquake which crumbled away the 
ground at her feet. 

The third rejection came to her when Lawrence Gowing, who was seventeen 
years younger and had patiently endured much aggravation, regretfully took 
another wife. The first marriage to Stephen Tomlin, the sculptor, had ended 
by her volition, i 

Rightly so. At her best, however, when she was not abandoned or depressed, 
Julia was a stylish, soignée ornament upon literary society, who wrote with wit 
and imagination. There is a comic side to her, as she struggles with house- 
keeping and tries (the perpetual feminist endeavour) to carve out a time of her 
own for writing. She was a great complainer and never satisfied. Prescribed 
amphetamines regrettably marred her later years. And that tendency to be 
difficult? Let Frances Partridge’s word’s bear witness: ‘February 28th, 1944. 
Julia and Lawrence’s long-postponed visit came off at last. The fiendish cold 
unluckily continued and put Julia to a severe test. She wore her false leopard 
skin and two pairs of woollen gloves even at meal times, and said that if Ham 
Spray was hers she would “have to sell it”, which offended Ralph greatly.’ 
Or, when Frances and Ralph Partridge scoured the neighbourhood for rooms 
for Julia during the war, her declaration that those selected for her inspection 
were ‘Both absolutely appalling. . . . One really can’t be happy in what these 
cottage women think nice. And also the fact is I can’t bear to be in any rooms 


that aren’t Georgian.’ 
MOLLY TIBBS 
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NEW LIGHT ON ANCIENT EGYPT 
Romer's Egypt: A New Light on the Civilisation of Ancient Egypt. John 
Romer. Michael Joseph/Rainbird. £9.95. 


At the risk of over-simplification, I would suggest that the true effect of 
Mr. Romer’s latest book is to put flesh on the mummies, which is to say that, 
quite apart from providing splendid descriptions of the physical monuments 
of antiquity, the author succeeds in presenting an extremely vivid sociological 
picture of the ancient Egyptians. For, as he points out, Ancient Egypt is a 
twin-headed entity, It is the physical reality of piled stones and teeming arte- 
facts, and it is also the theoretical summation, formulated by generations of 
scholars, of the motivation of the art and artifice which created them. In 
consequence, this is no mere descriptive travelogue, lauding in lecture-hall 
prose a magic-lantern world of “The Wonders of the Land of the Nile’. It is a 
reasoned, balanced, authoritatively deduced account of the political, economic, 
social and religious history of Ancient Egypt. Traditionally, says Mr. Romer, 
egyptologists have considered that the key to illumination lay in the hiero- 
glyphs of the ancient texts; but these are little more than the public faces of 
public Hves. This is the attitude of the ‘museum mentality’. 

During the past twenty years, Egyptian archaeology has been enlivened by 
new areas of research—the realisation that vast tracts of information can be 
‘read’ from the archaeological sites, providing data about the private faces of 
private lives. This ‘site reading’ is the approach of the fleld egyptologist. The 
methodology which the author employs is what may be designated a ‘touch- 
stone’ one. For Mr. Romer there are certain places, certain apprehensible 
atmospheres in Egypt which set him thinking, and speculating, and visualising 
along very special and specific associated lines and topics. He makes a con- 
scious effort to ‘de-mystify many of the little-discussed . . . aspects of ancient 
Egyptian culture’, and has conscientiously treated ancient Egyptian myth and 
ritual as a culture flower within its own right, no more needful of rationalisa- 
tion than the budding of the lotus blossom. It must be, he asserts, accorded 
credibility for comprehension. Suiting action to notion, he accords, compre- 
. hends, and passes on comprehension, as exponent of ‘new’ egyptology. 

In this sharply written, enchantingly illustrated book, the reader is invited 
to become Mr. Romer’s privileged fellow-traveller, back through space and 
time. The author’s infectious, button-holing enthusiasm infallibly communicates 
itself. A great deal of information which, in less sympathetic hands, could 
prove d&esert-sand-dry, is effortlessly and joyfully absorbed. Mr. Romer has 
both eye and tongue for the unusual. He is master of the unexpected simile 
framing the little recognised vision. The ancient ones are, by the author's 
affectionate skill, introduced to us as living peoples—enduring the everyday 
problems that still beset humankind, knowing the same pleasures as we, suffer- 
ing the same ills, sharing our own vague hopes—especially of 

paying nervous and respectful tribute to stmilar hydra-headed superstitions . 
so that by journey’s end, space and time have been truly diminished, relation- 
ships established, and an extraordinary timeless confluence produced, An 
excellent and unusual book. John Romer is very clever—especially in the way 


that he contrives to hide his cleverness. 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-RGAN 
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BIRTH OF A CONSUMER SOCIETY IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


The Birth of a Consumer Society, The Commercialisation of Eighteenth-Century 
England. Neil McKendrick, John Brewer and J. H. Plumb. Europa Publica- 
tions. £18.50. 


For some time ‘Jack’ Plumb of Cambridge has been writing and lecturing 
on the growth of leisure im the eighteenth century, as an index of a new-found 
prosperity and of new social habits. It was an interesting idea to look more 
widely at the social and economic developments out of which leisure grew, at 
what are called, in these collected articles, the growth of a consumer society. 
Neil McKendrick traces it to a number of factors. One was that England was, 
unlike Europe, multi-layered and men rose up the social pyramid far more 
easily than elsewhere. So that new fashions and social emulation were charac- 
teristic, and clothes and possessions were the mark of success in climbing the 
ladder. Moreover, London grew rapidly—it housed 7% of the population of 
England in 1650 and 11% in 1750. There was, in other words, a market, and 
it became possible to buy the goods one saw on others or used by them. So that 
Sheffield developed on the profits of cutlery, Staffordshire on crockery, 
Manchester on cotton, Birmingham on the manufacture of buttons, buckles 
and candlesticks. And as Wedgwood, Boulton and the Pilkingtons flourished, 
hundreds of others grew and then collapsed: the market was the measuring 
rod. Neil McKendrick, drawing on his own work on the Wedgwoods and on 
the work on fashion of the Cunningtons, is especially interesting in his essay 
on the commercialisation of fashion. ‘Fashion’, said the great Josiah Wedgwood 
himself in 1779, ‘is infinitely superior to merit.’ And, of course, the commer- 
clalisation of pots and porcelain was a European as well as a British pheno- 
menon, so that names like Meissen, Sevres and Capo di Monte have to be 
set alongside Chelsea, Derby and Worcester. By the time of his death in 1795 
Wedgwood was selling his wares to every regal house in Europe and he was 
worth £500,000. And with prosperity and salesmanship—and the Wedgwood 
archive is testament to the skills that went into selling—went advertisement. 
‘Puffing’, as Sheridon recognised, also flourished; Neil McKendrick’s essay 
on George Packwood and his skill as an advertiser of the many ways to remove 
supertituous facial hair is not the least interesting in this book as it is also the 
easiest to read. 

John Brewer brings in supporting evidence in his chapter on ‘Commercialisa- 
tion and Politics,’ tracing the emergence of a middle class and of proftssionals, 
tradesmen, lawyers and shopkeepers who were no longer merely the clients of a 
patrician elite and of a system of patronage but entrepreneurs on their own. 
Voluntary associations grew, clubs, lodges—and debts. Mutual benefit societies 
and lodges were linked with publicans and many of of them were in or on the 
edge of the Wilkite Movement. On all this, he writes with freshness and 
originality. And, as Jack Plumb shows, leisure by the 1750s was itself being 
commiercialised—as the development of a popular press and of the theatre, 
of music, dancing, sport, horse racing and holiday spas attest. In all, these 
essays are challenging, stimulating and exciting reading. 


ESMOND WRIGHT 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Selected Letters of Raymond 
Chandler (Macmillan. £6.95. Paper- 
mac). Just as (so we have learnt 
recently) Ian Fleming took to writing 
as a therapy prescribed against ex- 
cesses by that august paternal 
psychiatrist, Dr. Joshua Bierer, 80 
Raymond Chandler, alienated exile, 
old boy of Dulwich College, early 
Itterary figure of London, turned to 
the manufacture of intelligent thrillers 
after his own alcoholic exceases had 
precipitated his dismissal from the oil 
business which he had served for ten 
years. Then he was lonely and restless 
as he wrote, lonely and restless in his 
marriage to a woman 17 years older, 
and lonely and restless and drinking 
again after she died. Long letters out- 
wards provided a feeling of being in 
touch, a medium for the rehearsal of 
his serious ideas on Hterature, for the 
practice of his considerable wit, and 
for the mulling over of his past. He 
has been called ‘one of the great letter 
writers of our time’, but that is to 
overpraise him. This copious selec- 
tion, edited by Frank MacShane, runs 
from 1937 to 1959, the year of his 
death, but should not be consulted as 
a chronicle of its age, since the inner 
life was of more interest to Chandler. 
His letters are enjoyable, and some- 
times uncomfortable to read, and his 
remarks on contemporary writers are 
always to the point, (R.W-E.) 


The New Fascists (Pan Books 
£2.50). This valuable work by Pro- 
fessor Paul Wilkinson, leading 
authority on international terrorism, 
was first published in 1981. In this 
paperback edition, he has brought his 
evidence up to date of the growing 
impact of neo-fascism and ultra-right 
wing movements in many countries. 
Only in Italy has it declined. ‘Fascist 
terrorism in Italy contmued, though 
fortunately on a far smaller scale than 
in 1980.’ Controverslally he discounts 


the communist threat to democratic 
institutions compared with the far 
right. ‘Recent and current events in 
the Middle East, Spain, South Africa 
and Latin America show all too clearty 
how basic rights and freedoms in many 
parts of the world are far more 
directly threatened by quasifascist 
regimes, and in some cases by ultra- 
right military and foreign policies 
pursued by self-professed democracies, 
than they are by the Soviet Union.’ 
In this edition, he has added a useful 
bibliography selected from the ‘social 
scientific literature on fascism.’ 


Literary Landscapes of the British 
Isles (Penguin Books. UK £3.95, USA 
$7.95). The publication of this delight- 
ful and informative book by David 
Daiches and John Flower in paper- 
back is worthwhile. Described as a 
‘Narrative atlas’, the authors take 
the readers through many parts of 
the country associated either with the 
author personally or with his work, 
or both. There are plenty of maps 
and contemporary drawings. There is, 
perhaps inevitably, an emphasis on 
London. Apart from  Chaucer’s 
London, there are separate chapters 
on Shakespeare’s London, Dr. John- 
son’s London, Charies Dickens’s 
London and Virginia Woolf’s London. 
Then there are chapters devoted to 
Bath, the Lake Poets, the Romantic 
Poets Abroad, the Bron& country, 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, the 
Blackening of England, Scotland in 
Literature and the Dublin of Yeats 
and Joyce. There is also an Atlas and 
Gazetteer section. A book of this land 
cannot, of course, satisfy everyone 
in every way. It is really too big a 
subject for that. Nonetheless some 
may feel, for example, that Dickens’s 
Temple deserved more attention and 
more of the places mentioned in his 
novels, This is small criticism of an 
excellent book. 
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OUTPOSTS POETRY QUARTERLY 


Poems invited for future issues and/or annual Poetry Compe- 
tition (to celebrate OUTPOSTS’ 40th a in 1983 
Prizes will total £3,000). 
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For full details send SAE to 72 Burwood-Road, Walton-on- 
| Thames. 

















HAVE THE NUCLEAR PHYSICISTS DISCOVERED 
THE ETHERIC WORLD? 


I maintain that the scientists have taken a giant leap towards proving survival 
after the death of our physical bodies. They say that nine-tenths of the 
universe is beyond our physical senses. My booklet has the backing of the 1979 
Nobel Laureate for physics. The Establishment are fighting with all their might 
to keep these facts from the public. 
“THE SUPPRESSION OF KNOWLEDGE” 
by MICHAEL ROLL 
38 Downend Road, Downend, Bristol 

£1 including postage 


AMERICAN ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


A Guide to Information Sources 


Editet iy Stephen M. Archer, Professor of Speech and Dramatic Art, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. (Volume 8 in the Performing Arts 
Information Guide Series, part of the Gale Information Guide Library.) 
xxii + 710 pages. Annotations. Author, Title, and Subject Indexes. 
e Published by Gale Research Co., Detroit, USA 1983 
CIP: L.C. Card No. 82-15685. ISBN 0-8103-1495-9. $42.00. 


GREAT LITTLE PLACES 
for BED and BREAKFAST in Britain 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY 
Write for your complimentary copy of our Good Room Guide, listing our 
selection of over 100 inspected small hotels, inns and quality guest 
accommodation. 
Send Ist or 2nd class postage to Guestaccom, 


190 Church Road, Hove, E. Susex BN3 2DJ 
Brighton (0273) 722833 
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COME: TÓ LIFE IN THE COUNTRY? | 


Farmhouse Holidays and Self-catering Cottages. 
. Over 250 throughout Britain. -. ; : 
Personally inspected and recommended. | 


COLOURFUL 
BROCHURE 


COUNTRY FARM HOLIDAYS Ta ae a 7 
THE PALACE, HAM LANE, POWIGK : 
WORCESTER. TEL: (0905) 830899 
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Saymon S Szechter 


A STOLEN BIOGRAPHY | 


£ Translated from Polish by Frances Carroll and Nina Karsov 
The ‘authors of A Stolen Biography are little Jozek, who grew n 2 be big Jozef, 
T- and big Jozef, who was once little Jozek. Big Jozef 1s torn between the promptings of 
his childhood self—lttle Jozek and the admonitions of .his other —-the Critic. 
Big Jozef, little Jozek and the Critic live in the novel as separate characters., A Stolen 
Biography. has been acclaimed by Stephen Pe as a b social . satire”. 
Hardback £6 | f 
| 1 


~ Available from aloe: ‘W. H. Smith and by post won the publishers, * 
Nina PADRON Avenue, London NW9 SFN. 


THE REAGAN PHENOMENON: ` iar | 
| And Other Speeches on Foreign Policy 7 
presents the American. government’ s view of the world and our country’s ` 
role in international affairs as seen by the US Permanent Representative 
; to the United Nations, Jeane J. Kirkpatrick. 
Published by American Enterprise. Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1150 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202) 862-5800 f 
Tan $14.95 h 


‘Printed by H G. LEATES LID. 4547 Aloxandra Street, Southend-on-Sea  peblshed 
Erated ty H O, TEATES LID A547 Aliada Street. Sou ento IT E Tare ois AT bal 
smattors should be addressed to the publishers 


